











mother would not give me to hin to wife, 
use of wicked enchantments—caused me 
n old woman until his death.” 

‘er purchasing horses, carriages, hiring 
Cs accompanied the Princess Lelia to her 








rizma was delighted to find her daughter, 
\ ole city was moved. Thousands of people 
y em to the palace. 
t after, the queen addressed. her people, 
b .. tvem she had given her daughter and the 


Voy of Gold to Selim. 
‘  .' vid she, ‘Selim has proved himself wor- 
uy, 2? .4-°° great courage. He will succeed to the 


| «.° and itis much better foraruler to have 
\ ties than riches.” 
he people rajoiced. 
-9@, children, nobleness is the best quality 
ssess, and is always rewarded. 





% jumors of 1 the Day. i 


A SMART GIRL. 


an fifty years ago, the Supreme Court of 
early in au- 
“ya, ‘2 Lenox, Berkshire county; thence, the ar- 
gcu.c..l8 were, to hold sessions in all the counties 
vet , terminating at Nantucket and Dukes 
aunty \bracing all of Massachusetts proper. This 
a c.tied “the fall circuit.” In the succeeding 
priug. °° circuit of the District of Maine was held, 


1 its : 


vhusetts com 





leting the circuit of the year. 


«~ early period, the late Judge P——, one of 
invariably travelled on horseback, On one 
sreparatory to the meeting of the court at 
lge P——, jogging along, not knowing ex- 
calities of Berkshire county, fell in with a 
w England girl, on horseback, and inquired 

.e@ knew where he should turn off the main 


‘ to Lenox. 


nly,” said she. ‘* 1 know every inch of the 


‘an guide you.” © 


’ said Judge P——, who was not a little ec- 
id withal somewhat renowned for his gruff- 
‘oarse manners, “ if you are going that way, 
) jog on with you, for poor company is bet- 


me.” 


d jog on, entered into conversation, and 
\sant time of it, which had the effect to de- 
At length the 

that it was time to have arrived at the 
re she said he must turn off, which at the 
is inquiry, she had stated to be about two 


* of dist: 





m,” said he, * have we got near the place I 


-n off?” 


a,” she said, “ we passed it about a mile and 


ty! Ja? 
7 


r, the reason I didn’t was that I thought 


that poor company was better than none.” 





COOLING HIS PASSION. 


> » nday evening, a young man in Phoenixville, 

. » rt the sake of convenience, we will call John, 

ui visit the girl whom he would call his own. 
hy one resides near the canal. During the* 

‘ the young man, of the name of John, was 

™ «© -9 conceal the wish of his heart, and in tender 
eclared his desire that the young lady should 

1 to be his. He met with a flat refusal. The 

ohn etill pressed her further, declaring that 

uld not accept him he would then and there 

‘| imself in the briny waters of the canal. As 

at did not effect the desired purpose, he pro- 

to carry it out. He plunged fearlessly into 

»rky flood, and waded out until the chilly 

‘=< veached over his shoulders. The evening on 

' « this occurred was none of the warmest. Ke- 
before finally carrying out his purpose, John 


't, shivering with the cold: 
\\ -w-will you marry me now?” 


plunged again, this time until the water 
4 his neck, and again he halted before the last 


w-will you marry me now?” 
” 


‘1 he went in, this time going fairly under 
so far that only the top of his head could be 
red above the surface. But he emerged and 
red out of the canal, and shivering worse than 


luttered out: 
now w-w-will you marry me?” 


” 


il, [don’t care a red whether you marry me 


You wont get me into that canal again.” 


‘lid he again essay his fortunes in the uncer- 
ep. Shivering and chattering with his teeth, 
ckly departed and returned to his home, a 


and a wiser man. 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS. 





1icago the people are economical in the use of 
and indulge in but one slang phrase—‘‘ busi- 
business.” And this is the way it happened. 
ears ago, during a religious excitement, a per- 
st a Christian neighbor, and, taking him by 
aid, “ I have become a Christian.” ‘ Youare 
tian, then; I am heartily glad of it. Now pay 
it you owe me.” “ No,” said the other, turn- 
his heel, “ religion is religion, and business is 


id 
3! 




















\usey,” said the judge, “‘ why didn’t you tell 
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FELIX DUCHAMP’S HEIRESS, 


BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 





ELIX DUCHAMP was a self- 
made man,, He made bimeelf, as 
) the \Ailstralian Bower Birds 

make their nests, of whatever he 
could pick up. At last, he pick- 
ed up a government contract; 
this very nearly completed him. 
Felix, if not literally a Bower 
Bird, might be termed a Bowery- 
Bird, for in that renowned pre- 
cinct of New York he first be- 
came aware of his existence. He 
had no furefathers to dispute his 
claim to a patent for his original 
manufacture. What his ancestry 
was, no one knew; he himself 
knew least of all, for many others 
had sume theory on the subject,and he had none 
whatever. His name suggested a Gallic origin, but 
the plausibility of that view was greatly lessened by 
the fact, frankly owned by Felix himself, that the 
name of Duchamp, like his money, was acquired and 
not inherited. During the earlier years of his life, he 
had no name but Felix. When a crisis arose, in 
which a surname became desirable, his employer 
named him off-hand, by the simple but effectual pro- 
cess of opening a directory, and sticking a penknife 
at random in the page. 

Felix Dachamp had been getting rich a good many 
years, before general attention was called to the fact; 
and even when it was known in certain circles, it did 
not svon spread beyond those circles, for he exhibited 
no outward tokens of increasing wealth. Wall street, 
which is never wall-eyed in such matters, first be- 
came aware that Felix had money —‘‘ wherever he 
got it.” This last phrase is somewhat invidious; but 
it was, at first, almost always used in regard to Felix. 
It was finally dropped, because it became more and 
more obvious that, “ wherever he got it,” he had 
money ; and possession of money is not only nine points 
of the law, but can make a fair bid fur the remain- 
der, and, with most people, carry off te Gospel as 
well by way of rider. In rendering respect to money, 
a man does not much care where it comes from; un- 
less, indeed, he thinks that the present owner of it 
has in any way acquired it at his expense; then, not 
even the glitter of gold can blind him to the vileness 
of crime. 

For a long time after Felix Duchamp had taken his 
stand among men of capital, he utterly eschewed all 
the social advantages of money. The trammels of 
conventionality did not exist four him, any more than 
when he was an errand-boy. 

Where he lived, no one knew exactly, for he never 
exchanged hospitalitics with bis fellow-creatures, in 
&@ way that involved his domicile. He met them in 
his office, or in their offices, or perhaps at a restau- 
rant; but the place he called home, if such there ex- 
isted, he kept for his own benefit. 

In person, Felix was neither noble nor command- 
ing. He was atrifie over tive feet three in height, 
and rather more than proportionably stout, His fea- 
tures were rather limited in size, and the defect was 
not compensated by any extraordinary symmetry in 
arrangement. In his dress he was not over-partic- 
ular. He customarily appeared at all hours, and at 
all seasons, in a brown overcoat. ‘* Wild words wan- 
dered to and tro” in regard to this garment. One 
legend asserted that it was his sole covering, and that 
the rusty black trousers which appeared below it, 
were merely ostensible toa given point, and ceased 
to retain any coherency afier their disappearance be - 
neath the skirts, whose length favored the theory. 
Another ran that Felix had worn the self same gar- 
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ment ever since he first assumed the manly garb— 
that it was, in fact, the only coat he ever had bad. 

It was a!l very well to laugh at Felix Duachamp’s 
coat; but there was one part of it sacred from either 
laughter or reprozch, and that was an inside left- 
breast pocket, where he was accustomed to carry any 
valuable papers that he had occasion to carry at all. 
I woul venture to assert that many a man in New 
York, who generally attached some importance to the 
correctness of his costume, would have consented 
cheerfully—ay, cheerfully—to show himself in street, 
and park, and club, and even under pressure, at the 
fullest of full-dress evening parties, in Felix’s queer- 
colored overcoat, if he could have secured the entree 
to that pocket by so duing. 

When Felix Duchamp became fully aware himself, 
that his brown overcoat covered a tremillionaire 
(legitimate, that word, isn’t it? It must be, for it 
means a man with three million), and felt his millions, 
as a horse feels his oats, it began to cccur to bim that 
he ought to make more show for bis money. This 
obligation troubled him greatly at first. He was a 
man of simple tastes. Personally, he cared little or 
nothing for the pride of life, or the lust of the flesh, 
or the lust of the eye They all bored him, more or 
1-ss; and yet he had an inclination for the pride of 
lite, if he could manifest it without intertering with 
his peculiarities. It naturally occurred to him that 
@ woman would be the best coadjator he could have. 
He had no wife, and it would be a hazardous experi- 
ment to take one, though doubtless he could have 
had his choice among the fair maids and widows of 
New York. In this dubious state of mind, Felix’s 
memory reverted to an incident in the past, and, 
after a little meditation, he wrote a letter to the Rev- 
erend Gideon Fewkes, Principal of the Sylvan Shade 
Institute fur Young Ladies, Swindlehurst, Massa- 
chusetts, 

Some ten years before, the Reverend Gideon Fewkes 
had had consigned to his care, a little girl, and seven 
hundred dollars. The little girl was to be educated 
until she was nineteen, and the seven hundred dol- 
lars was to defray the expenses. The Reverend Gid- 
eon Fewkes worked out asum, of to how much per 
annum, for ten years, seven hundred dollars down 
woald be equivalent, and accepted the proposition, 
and pocketed the seven hundred with intense satis- 
faction ; for the Sylvan Shades Institute, though mor- 
ally unassailable, and intellectually lofty, was finan- 
cially shaky. He never heard anything more of any 
friends of the little girl, and never expected to do so, 
for it was plainly tohi him that she had none. In 
fact, the moral depths of Mr. Fewkes’s no ind were 
pervaded with a dark suspicion that the little girl's 
parentage was one that morality could not openly 
contemplate. However, the seven hundred dollars 
came in the shape of seven good and lawful bills on 
the Union Bank, and he was assured that the little 
girl would be henceforth given up wholly to the care 
of himself and Mrs. Fewkes, and so he did not feel 
obliged to ivquire into her antecedents. Mrs. Fewkes, 
by the way, was not an intellectual pillar to the estab- 
lishment, though a very useful one, being, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the matron thereof. 

S», fur year after year, Kittie Duchamp came in at 
the end of the D's in the catalogue, except when 
there happened t» be a Miss Dwight at the Sylvan 
Shades. Truth bids me to declare that the Reverend 
Gideon Fewkes and his lady made Kittie ‘earn her 
keep” in the latter yearsof her stay at the seminary. 
They looked upon her as their own daughter, and so 
felt free to exact from her certain duties, both do- 
mestic and scholastic, that any one else’s daughter 
would have been exempt from, and which even Miss 
Adelaide Fewkes, their daughter after the flesh, 
never performed. In order to develop the virtue of 
gratitude in Kittie, the seven bhandred dollars were 
never alluded to, and she was led to infer that it was 
the pure milk of human kindness that she bad been 
brought up on, and none of your pump and chalk- 
quarry combinations. Kittie was worked pretty 
hari, bat, luckily for her, she wasof a disp sition 
that rebounded the more, the more pressure was put 





upon it. She hated teaching, with her whole heart 
and soul; but she liked her pupils, and they liked 
her, and she did not make herself miserable, as she 
might have done, for she had not altogether a pleas- 
ant life. Setting aside the fact that she was required 
to do more than she well could, the Fewkeses were 
uot an amiable family, whatever their virtues might 
have been, and Kittie was both prettier and wittier 
than Miss Addie Fe«kes—and I leave my readers to 
judge how much that tended to alleviate Kittie’s po- 
sition, allowing the young lady in authority to havea 
vain and jealous temper. I am sorry to be compelled 
to say that Kittie was not a meek and submissive 
hervine. She was rather quick-tempered, and bad 
not her tongue al ways properly under control; there- 
fore she was in constant disgrace with the ruling 
powers. She had turned nineteen, and had quite 
made up her mind, on the strength of that mature 
age, to abandon the Sylvan Shades, when the letter 
came to the Reverend Gideon Fewkes inquiring after 
her. 

Mr. Fewkes was first surprised, and then horrified. 
Here was the daughter of Felix Duchamp (and you 
might just as well say Cornelius Vanderbilt, or 
Leonard Jerome, so far as notorious wealth is con- 
cerned), who might have been of immense advantage 
to the establishment, had been made the packhorse 
of the farvily, and had, within that very hour, de- 
clared to Mr. Fewkes himself, that she hated the 
place, and would rather be a servant-girl, anywhere 
else, than stay there—for which sentiment she was 
now doing penance in her own rovm, and was to be 
talked to by Mr. Fewkes, hv-and-bv. It was usrl-ss 
to try to patch matters up with Kittie, thought Mr. 
Fewkes to himself. She lad such a very unsubdued 
spirit. He would pray for ber, that the temptations 
of her new position might not be her ruin; and in 
the meantime, the carnal man was much inclined to 
go and box her ears. He felt that Mr. Duchamp was 
much to blame for the course he had adopted in re- 
gard to Kittie’s e‘ucation. It was unnatural and 
uncandid. If he, Gideon Fewkes, had not been ted 
to believe that Kittie Duchamp was left wholly to his 
care, for her whole future life, he would not have 
treated her as if it were so. 

Atter considerable reflection, he went up to see 
Kittie. He did net mean to acquaint her with the 
strange news at once, but only to talk like a father 
to her. Kittie’s room was a pretty large one, and 
had within it a much smaller one—rather a large, 
light closet, than a room. This arrangement was 
owing tothe fact that Kittie had generally one or 
two, or more, small girls committed to her persenal 
care. Mr. Fewkes knocked at the door of the outer 
room once or twice, after he had unlocked it, but re- 
ceived no answer. Then he tried the hanile, fully 
expecting to find it bolted on the inside; but it was 
not, and so he looked in. He did not see Kittie. 

**Cather-ine!” he said, solemnly, with a very 
long i. 

Kittie did not respond. Mr Fewkes looked in the 
inner room. That also was empty. The window 
was open, and Mr. Fewkes knew—and blushed for 
Kittie, to know—that she had got out on another 
roof, a few feet below, and so escaped. In former 
days, she had been punished for this unbecoming 
practice, and had not lately resorted to that means 
of egress, so far as Mr. Fewkes knew. She had done 
sonow. Mr. Fewkes retired,and inquired in vain 
through the house for ‘‘ Miss Duchamp.” Echo an- 
swered, * Decamped!” 

While Mr. Fewkes was pondering over Kittie’s 
coming into a fortune, Kittie was meditating getting 
out of the window. While he was knccking at her 
dvor, she, having reentered the hous; by another 
window, was entering Mr Fewkes’s library, to bil 
him a last farewell. She did not tind Mr Fewkes, 
but there was an open letter on the table. It was 
written in a large, round hand, and her own name 
caught her eye. Not being (as her sex generally is) 
fastiuiously scrupulous on the point of honor, she 
read the letter, and opened her eyes wide—very 
wide. 





* Good gracious!” said Kittie. “I diln’t know I 
had a father!” ‘ 

This gave a turn to Kittie’s thoughts. The name 
and address of Felix Duchamp did not convey to 
Kittie’s mind all it did to her reverend guardian’s. 
She was not well upin Mammon: logy, and did not 
know she was claimed by a very rich man. But she 
understood that she had a father in New York, and 
her two familiar imps, Impulse and Mischief, at once 
suggested her course. She gave up the idea of in- 
forming Mr. Fewkes of her intended departure, but 
at once ran out of the house, just in time to miss him 
as he returned from his fruitless search above. It 
was growing dark, and the school being at that time 
assembled in one place to exercise itself befure the tea- 
bell rang, Kittie met no one; and no one recognized 
her as she bastened down into the villags of Swindle- 
hurst. 

Her first idea had been to go straight off to her fa- 
ther at once. But second thoughts immediately re- 
minded her that she had no money to go with. So 
she went to the residence of Charles Thompson, Es- 
quire. Mr. Thompson was an elderly lawyer, with a 
youngerly wife, and several quite young Thompsons. 
Mrs. Thompson had been a senior pupil in the semi- 
nary, when Kittie came, and had lately requested 
Kittie te come and take charge of the edneation of 
the little Thompsons, Kittie having confided to her 
her dislike to the Sylvan Shades, and her desire to 
leave. Kittie had demurred, because she disliked 
teaching, but she had made up her mind to accept 
the situation, before she got out of the window. 
Now she went to the Thompsons, as being the best 
representatives of friends she bad, and being already 
aware of her rebellion against Gideon Fewkes. 

Mr and Mrs. Thompson were both at home, and 
welcome’ her kindly, and asked her to tea. Kittie 
ase short preface befure she had stated her whole 
case to them. ° 

“F.iix Dachamp?” repeated Mr. Thompson. 
“F.1lx Duchamp? Not the—the—eminent Felix 
Duchamp, is it?” 

“‘[ don’t know, I am sure,” said Kittie. ‘‘I re- 
member the address perfectly, though, because I got 
it by heart. It is ‘Dachamp & Jaybird, No. XY., 
Wall street, New York,’ and I want to go there.” 

Mr. Thompson said ‘ In-deed!” in an impressed 
manner, for he knew that was the style of the firm 
glorified by Felix Duchamp the millionaire. Tuen 
he questioned Kittie as to the wording of the letter, 
which was so short and explicit that Kittie repeated 
it, almost verbatim, and lef no doubton Mr. Thomp- 
son's mind that the daughter, and in all human 
probability the heiress, of Felix Duchamp stood be- 
tore him. Having come to this conclusion, they all 
went to tea; and if both Mr. Thompson and bis wife 
were a shade more polite and less patronizing to Miss 
Duchamp, than to Kittie the teacher, blame them 
not—such is man. They had been kind to Kittie 
when she needed kindness; if they were politer, 
when all she needed was politeness, it did not detract 
from their former good deeds. 

Kittie explained to Mr. Thompson that she wanted 
him to take her to New York at once, before Mr. 
Fewkes knew where she was, or had time to commu- 
nicate with her father. Mr. Thompson hesitated a 
while, for fear of some mistake, and from the repug- 
nance of mankind in general, especially elderly man- 
kind, to precipitate action. Finally, however, he 
closed witb Kittie’s views. He did not admire the 
preceptor of the Syivau Shades, and he was not in- 

ible of the possible 4dvantage of being the tem- 
porary protector and friend of Kittie, and of being 
favorably introduced by her to her father, who had 
sudden!r =ppeared iike a god out of amachine And 
so willful Kittie had her way, and started the next 
morning, express for New York, bef re the Keverend 
Gideon had obtained the least trace of ber. 

The next morning after that, Mr. Thompson intro- 
duced bimself to Mr. Duchamp, at bis : flice, and ex- 
plained the circumstances. Mr. D champ listened, 
with such a stolid air, that Mr. Th-mpson di-i not 
know if he were pleased, or the reverse. After 4 few 
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suddenly, and said, abruptly: 

** Pll go and see her.” 

And so-he did. The first moments were more em- 
barrassing than anything else. Kittie looked at the 
odd-looking man, in the brown overcoat, and Felix 
looked at the plump little girl in gray, with dark blue 
eyes, coral lips, and saucy nose, on which “ Love had 
set his seal” by giving it a little fillip, after he had 
marked the dimple in the chin. Mr. Duchamp per- 
haps had intended to cross-examine Kittie, with a 
view to satisfy himself of her identity, but Kittie 
disarranged any such idea, breaking the pause by 
going up to Felix, putting her arms round his neck, 
and saying: ‘ ¥ 

“Tam very, very glad I have found my father, and 
I hope you will love me.” 

Felix looked quite disconcerted, and said, huskily: 

**O! well—yes—I dare say we shall like each other. 
You seem a very nice girl.” 

However, in spite of his undemonstrative man- 
ner, Mr. Duchamp gave every practical token of re- 
gard and welcome. Kittie was placed immediately 
under the care of a responsible matron, and Mr, Du- 
champ ied Mr. Thomp the next day on 
his return to Swindlehurst. Mr. Thompson had ac- 
quaintances in New York, of sufficient weight to 
convince Mr. Duchamp of his perfect respectability. 

When they reached Swindlehurst, Mr. Thompson 
went home, and Mr. Duchamp went to the Sylvan 
Shades, alone. Mr. Fewkes had been in « dreadfel 
state of mind; 80, in fact, had all Swindlehurst.- The 
reason why will soon appear. When Mr. Fewkes 
knew that Mr. Duchamp was under his roof, he was 
yet more grievously disturbed. 

“I wrote,” said Felix, in his usual sharp and abrupt 
manner, *‘ to ask after my daughter Kittie; and I re- 
ceived no answer, though I requested one by return 
of mail.” 

Mr. Fewkes drew down the corners of his mouth, 
and sighed bitterly, and then said, in low and mourn- 
ful tones: 

‘* My dear sir, I grieve that it should be my task to 

. communicate to a parent the sad tidings of a daugh- 
ter’s error—” And, with many long-drawn sighs 
from Mr. Fewkes, and many impatient interruptions 
from Felix, he was told a tale that Kittie Duchamp 
had eloped, on the very day on which Mr. Duchamp's 
letter came, and with a married man. 

“A married man,” moaned Mr. Fewkes. “A gray- 
haired man, sir, with children growing up around 
him. It has been a dreadful blow to me.” 

To Mr. Fewkes’s surprise, Felix answered, coolly: 

**T suppose you mean Mr. Thompson?” as if his 
daughter’s elopement were nothing more tohim than 
to any other man. 

“Mr. Thompson,” asserted Mr. Fewkes. 
you have heard of it?” 

“Mr. Thompson brought Kittie to New York,” said 
Mr. Duchamp. ‘* To me; and I came on with him, 
and am going tu his house from here. Elope! It’sa 
lie, and a very silly lie, and you ought to have known 
it, sir. I want to settle accounts with you, Mr. 
Fewkes.” 

Mr. Fewkes had never expected that seven hundred 
dollars to rise up in judgment against him, and he 
could not clearly explain how it had been exhausted, 
in so short a time that Kittie had had to work out 
her bill, after the first two years. However, Mr. 
Fewkes made a show of accounting for it, but was 
anticipated by Felix, who took out the stump of a 
pencil, and an old letter, and made a rigid calcula- 
tion of seven hundred dollars cash, and Kittie’s ser- 
vices in the schoolroom and household, against her 
board, tuition, etc., and then said: 

“T don’t bring myself in your debt, Mr. Fewkes. 
How do you make it?” 

“As you please, Mr. Duchamp; as you please,” said 
Mr. Fewkes, bowing, with expanded hands. “I 
have kept no accuunt. I have looked on Kit—Miss 
Duchamp, I would say—as a daughter. If I had been 
aware that her father was a man so eminent in 
position—”’ 

Here Mr. Fewkes, who had intended making a 
telling and complimentary speech, broke down in it, 
and Felix finished it tor him. 

“You would have sent in your bill before. As it 
is, I don’t owe you anything, that I can make out. 
You give other teachers, that don’t do any more than 
Kittie did, something more than their board—as you 
do your chamber-maid ; and [ suppose Kittie earned 
your old clothes, at least—she never had anything 
new, I believe?” In fact, Miss Adelaide’s cast-off 
garments had been made the staple of Kittie’s ward- 
robe. Mr. Fewkes was silent. ‘ Now, here,” said 
Felix, taking out a paper, “ is a duplicate of the writ- 
ten contract you made with Mary Anne Taylor, for 
the education of Kittie Duchamp. Seven hundred 
dollars. If that wasn’t enough, why didn’t you say 
sothen? It’s my opinion, that Mrs. Taylor can sue 
you to recover the value of Kittie’s services. What 
do you say?” 

Nothing; Mr. Fewkes said nothing. If he had said 
what he thought, he would have expressed himself 
as injured, disgusted and swindled. He felt that Mr. 
Duchamp had acted with unpardonabl 
He did not éay so, however, and Mr. Duchamp soon 
went away, without having disbursed a single cent. 
Mr. Fewkes ever afterwards asserted that Mr. Du- 
champ was illiberal, even to parsimony. Felix him- 
self remarked to Mr. Thompson: 

** 1 don't owe the man anything. If I did, l’d pay 
him. J know be thought I would give him some- 
thing. But Kittie worked out her bill, and more. 
He wont get one girl to do all she did tor that price.” 





“Then 











q Mrs. Thompson was much amused at the idea of 


questions tending to elicit any falsehood, Felix arose ; 





Kittiefand Mr. Thompson eloping, and rather indig- 
nant at any one’s seriously asserting it. But every 
one in Swindlehurst declared each for himself, or 
herself, that he, or she, never believed it; and so the 
story went over more harmlessly than such stories 
usually do. 





When Felix Duchamp returned to New York, he 
set himself seriously to work to show that he had 
money. He concluded the purchase ot a magnificent 
house, and turned an upholsterer loose in it. Heen- 
gaged the services of a “ reduced lady” to superin- 
tend the establishment and hire the requisite num- 
ber of servants. He bought the handsomest car- 
riage, and the most showy and expensive pair of 
horses that he could find, and made the reduced lady 
drive round with Kittie to every place where pomps 
and vanities were sold, and fit Kittie out, with such 
a varied and splendid equipment as permanently in- 
creased the size and brilliancy of that young woman’s 
blue eyes. Finally, as the crowning work, he got 
himself a decent suit of black, and he, and Kittie, 
and the carriage, and horses and coachmen drove all 
together to the house in Fifth Avenue, which Kittie 
had never yet seen, and which burst upon her with 
such gorgeous luxury as fairly bewildered her, and 
prevented her seeing anything in particular for some 
time. 

It was about two o’clock when they took possession 
of the house, and there was an elegant luncheon 
served for them, of which Mr. Duchamp par- 
took very sparingly, and so did Kittie, for she was 
too much excited to eat. The reduced lady, however, 
in a ladylike and degagee manner, made a very fair 
repast, which was natural, because the reduced lady, 
having once been reduced almost to skin and bone by 
acompulsory neglect of the habit of eating, did not 
feel inclined to repeat the neglect voluntarily. 

Aiter the house had been examined, and the lun- 
cheon disposed of, Felix called Kittie aside in the 
drawing-room, and asked her how she liked it all. 

“ Like it?” said Kittie. “O! I never thought 
there could be anything so beautiful in the world.” 

Felix gave a satistied grunt. 

“ Well,” he said, “I hope you mean to be a good 
girl, and do as I tell you?” 

“Til try,” said Kittie. 

“ Sit down,” said Felix. ‘‘I want to talk to you.” 

The reduced lady was attending to her department 
elsewhere, at that time. Kittie sat down, and Felix 
put his hands behind his back, and began to walk up 
and down, as he talked. r 

“Now, Kittie, I didn’t get all this finery for my- 
self. I got it for you. I have made money, and lam 
going to let you spend it; but I don’t want you to 
spend it like a fool. I want you to keep your ac- 
counts, and bring them to me every Saturday. All 
the money for the house is to go through your hands, 
and besides that, you shall have an allowance for 
personal expenses. Bring ali the accounts to me, 
every week, and ”—here Felix made an impressive 
pause—‘‘don't ever run in debt for a single cent. Will 
you mind that?” 

“ Yes,” said Kittie. ; 

“ Tf you do run in debt, I’ll send you back to school 
again. If you want more money, come to me, and if 
it’s anything in reason, you shail have it. But pay 
as you go—pay as you go.” 

“TJ will,” said Kittie. ‘I don’t see how I can run 
in debt.” 

Felix gave a short, dry laugh. 

“Don’t you, my dear?” he said. “Don’t try to 
find out, that’s all. Well, that’s oue thing. The next 
is this: Don’t be in a hurry to get married.” 

Kittie’s peach-blossom cheeks became a deep crim- 
son, and she laughed a little. 

“T never think about getting married,” she said, 
hastily. 

“‘ Maybe not—may be not,” said Felix. “‘ But you’ll 
have to think of it. There will be hundreds of men 
to put it in your head.” Kittie gave an involuntary 
glance at the mirror. ‘They will think they will get 
my money by getting you. But they wonr. If you 
marry any one without my leave, which it isn’t going 
to be an easy thing to get, I’ll have no more to do 
with you.” 

**I never would marry any one that cared for 
money, and not for me,” said Kittie. 

“How would you know, my dear? Hey? How 
would you know? Do you think they would say 
anything about the money? God bless you—no! It’s 
you, and your eyes, and teeth and nails, and your 
virtues and accomplishments—and they Jove you! 
O! they love you so, as never was before, and never 
will be again, and they’ll be forever miserable if you 
don’t say yes. Don’t believe them, Kittie; don’t be- 
lieve a word. It all means—money.” 

Kittie did not say a word, but sat and looked at the 
floor. Felix continued: 

**So I want you to promise me not to have any love- 
making, or engagement, and above all, no marrying, 
without my knowledge or consent.” 

“ O father!” said Kittie, reproachfully. 
think I would?” 

“ Never mind that,” said Felix. ‘“ Promise me that 
you wont.” 

“T never will,” said Kittie, earnestly. 
it solemnly.” 

“ That’s all,” said Felix. “In anything else you 
may do as you please. And, mind, Kittie, don’t let 
Mrs. Dalrymple ”—(the reduced lady)—‘“‘ get the up- 
per hands of you. I want you to manage the house 
yourself, and her place is to show you how, and save 
you trouble.” 

“T’ll try to do everything to please you,” said Kit- 
tie, coming up to Felix, and giving him a kiss, which 
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he received in his usual disconcerted; but not dis- 
pleased manner, saying: 

“O well, you will do all right, if you try, Kittie. 
Good-afternoon.” 

And Felix went off toa little den of a restaurant, 
that was a favorite of his, to get some cold corned- 
beef and gin-and-water, which ranked higher in his 
estimatiOn than any of the delicacies which bis lun- 
cheon had offered him, The waiter did not recognize 
Felix at first, often as he had seen him, for the unfa- 
miliar suit of clothes bewildered him. Felix took his 
refreshments with a serene and cheerful mind. He 
had the house in Fifth Avenue, and Kittie, to repre- 
sent him, and he felt free to live assimply, and spend 
as little money on himself, as he pleased. Before, he 
had been haunted by an idea that he was wanting in 
the respect due to himself, as a man of great wealth, 
not to assert himself in some manner in “ society.” 





Kittie Duchamp was not as tranquilly happy as 
Felix was. Everything was so new and strange, and 
her position was so suddenly altered, that she could 
not enjoy the change as much as she thought she 
ought. Besides, she was afraid that she would not 
do everything as she should, and fulfil her tather’s 
injunctions properly. She was not afraid of running 
in debt; as she had said, she did not know how she 
could, on an allowance of a hundred dollars a week ; 
and she was not atraid of getting married without her 
father’s t—that 1 a very visionary con- 
tingency. But she was afraid that she could not keep 
Mrs. Dalrymple from getting the upper hands of her, 
she being very young and inexperienced, and Mrs. 
Dalrymple neither the one nor the other. 

Mrs. Dalrymple had seen better days, and worse 
ones, too, than those now passing over her. She be- 
longed, by birth and marriage, to a “ good family,” 
and had been in ‘ good society.” It chanced that 
Mr. Dalrymple lost all his money, to the uttermost 
farthing. After this, society let him drop; and short- 
ly after that, he let himself drop, out of the window 
of a fourth-story back room. Whether this was ac- 
cidental or not, was never decided; but the result 
was the same, in making Mrs. Dalrymple a widow. 
Since that time, she had experienced various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, but none that placed her in as com- 
fortable a position as she at present occupied. Mr. 
Duchamp had engaged Mrs. Dalrymple, at a hand- 
some salary, because he knew that she had been eda- 
cated in the habits that it would be desirable to have 
introduced into his house, and had set her duties 
plainly before her. She was not merely to superin- 
tend the establishment, but was to teach Kittie how 
to preside over it, and to see that everything was 
done in the most fashionable manner. 

Mrs. Dalrymple was quite competent, and quite 
willing. Nevertheless, she could not but feel thatshe 
could meet Mr. Duchamp’s views much better, if her 
position were more permanent and more dignified. 
In short, Mrs. Dalrymple meditated a basely ungrate- 
ful return to Felix, for having offered her her pres- 
ent position—nothing less than lassooing him into 
matrimony. It would be so much better on all ac- 
counts—so much better for his daughter to have a 
chaperon in her father’s wife; so much better for Mr. 
Duchamp to have a wife devoted to his interests; so 
much better for her to be Mrs. Duchamp. As to Kit- 
tie, Mrs. Dalrymple thought that Mr. Duchamp’s 
idea of making her the real head of his household 
was quite absurd: a little ignorant schoolgirl, whu 
would not care for anything but dancing, dressing 
and flirting! She did not mean to encourage her to 
take any serious charge of things. However, it would 
not do to openly neglect Mr. Duchamp’s expressed 
wishes, in any respect. She must trust to her own 
powers of gentle manceuvering, to get everything in 
a desirable position. 1t was during the first week, 
that all these ideas suggested themselves to Mrs. Dal- 
tymple. Mr. Duchamp was very well satistied, and 
Kittie found everything easier and smoother than she 
had feared. Mrs. Dalrymple did not like the ten- 
dency of matters. Felix was very little in the house, 
and when he was, he had very little tosay All her 
plans for making herself necessary to his comfort 
were frustrated by the fact that he never looked for 
comfort in the house, and consequently never missed 
it. Another thing that Mrs. Dalrymple disliked, was 
the order issued by Mr. Duchamp, that the accounts 
of the week should be brought tu him by Kittie. If 
it had been herself, now, she could have turned the 
accounts to excellent account. But Mr. Duchamp’s 
whims had to be humored, and she contented herself 
with treating the formula as a mere j ke on his part 
—a way of playing with Kittie. But it was quite se- 
riously that Mr. Duchamp asked Kittie, after dinner 
on Saturday, if she was ready to settle accounts. 
Kittie said sbe was. She had everything ready in 
the library. So Mr. Duchamp and his heiress ad- 
journed to the library, and Felix examined the items 
presented to him, with practical minuteness. He 
found it all satistactory, until Kittie gave in her pri- 
vate account, and then she perceived thai he wrin- 
kied his forehead and nose in a dissatistied manner. 

*“* What is the matter, father?” she asked, in some 
trepidation. ‘ Have I spent too much?” 

“Too much!” repeated Feiix. ‘Too much! Why, 
you've got money left!” 

** Yes,” said Kittie. 

‘I don’t want you todo that. What do you want 
to save money for—eh?” 

*“T don’t want to save it,” said Kittie; ‘‘ but I can’t 
spend it all.’” 

** You must,” said Felix. 

Kittie laughéd. 

“Aren’t you afraid of making me extravagant?” 
she asked. 





 That’s what it’s for.” 





“That aint extravagant,” said Felix. “Idon’t give 
you more than I can afford. I’ve got plenty of money. 
Don’t let me see a balance on hand another week. I 
don’t want you to save your allowance. The next 
thing you'll be sbaving notes with it.” 

“ Shaving notes?” said Kittie. ‘“ What is shaving 
notes?” 

Felix looked perplexed, as people do, at being call- 
ed on to define a term so familiar as to be iis own 
definition to themselves. 

* Lending it on interest,” he said, at last. “TI ex- 
pect you will lend fifty dollars of your allowance, aud 
make ’em pay you five per cent a month for the use 
of it.” 

But though Felix laughed at Kittie for her avarice, 
be gave her seriously to understand that she was to 
spend her weekly allowance. 

‘This is to teach you how to spend money,” he 
said. ‘ You'll tind out before long. Just wait until 
you begin to go into society. You'll want to spend it 
all in one morning then, and come to me for more.” 

Kittie was not going into society for a little while 
yet, because society, 4 @ general thing, was not 
ready to be gone into. r. Duchamp’s isolated pori- 
tiun did not embarrass him at allin this conjuncture. 
He knew all the rich men in New York, and he men- 
tioned to one or two, that his little girl had just come 
home from school, and that he wished that some of 
the ladies of their families would call on her. The 
men of capital were willing to oblige a fellow-capital- 
ist like Felix Duchamp, and so they spoke to their 
wives; and one of the wives was struck with the ad- 
vantages of having an heiress to chaperon, and vol- 
unteered her services ia that capacity; and so Kittie 
was coming out, under the auspices of Mrs. Rudes- 
heimer, who come to town from her summer house 
expressly to callon Miss Duchamp. Mrs. Rudeshei- 
mer had rather made a merit of having made the 
offer. She did not think that Felix Duchamp’s 
daughter would be ornamental, and she thought she 
was sacrificing herself on Mr. Rudesheimer’s altar, 
in obeying his hints to be civil to Miss Duchamp. 
After she saw Kittie, she did not take so much credit 
to herself, in her own thoughts, for she resolved that 
the girl might be made very presentable. None the 
less did she crave the sympathy of her friends. 

* Shoddy, my dear Maria,” said Mrs. Rudesheimer, 
in an emphatic and confidential tone, to Mrs. Verze- 
nay, who swiled condolingly, and raised her eye- 
brows, and remarked: 

“Three millions worth of shoddy can be borne 
better than a less amount.” 

And Mrs. Verzenay afterwards remarked to an- 
other friend, that now Cornelia Rudesheimer would 
be in her element, fur she would have a match to 
make for one of her thousand and one poor cousins. 
In fact, Mrs. Rudesheimer had a good many pvor 
cousins. 





Ido not propose to give any detailed account of 
Kittie’s introduction and career as an heiress. Suftice 
it to say, that, in due time, she was brought out, 
under Mrs. Rudeshei "8 pices, and had all the 
success that money and beauty are sure to command. 
Kittie would bave been very pretty in any sphere; 
as Felix Duchamp’s heiress she was a beauty. For 
two years she had been in her new position, and it 
was no longer new. She had enjoyed ber existence 
thoroughly, during that time, and been in perfect 
good humor with herself and all the world. 1 am 
sorry that I cannot say, a8 many authors can, of their 
heroines that no one could tell, from Kittie’s man- 
ners, that she had not been educated in the very 
highest society. There were many tokens of a want 
of early acquaintance with the refined world in Kit- 
tie’s manner, and I fear, many natural characteris- 
tics that would always betray themselves. She was 
always good-humored, as I have said; she was very 
much interested in her own life, and at the same 
time very sympathetic in the joys and sorrows of her 
friends; and she was very apt to show a disregard 
for minor points of etiquette, when it did not suit her 
convenience to observe them. A certain obstinate 
independence of character woald crop out now and 
then. Envious women said it was purse pride and 
vulgarity that made Kittie proclaim now and then, 
“ La Mode, c'est Moi” “J am the fasbion”- but, 
in tact, it was neither the one nor the other. 

This obstinate individuality in the heiress was a 
stumbling block in the way of many who had little 
designs on her; but wore particularly in the way of 
Mrs. Rudesteimer and Mrs. Dalrymple. Mrs. Ru- 
desheimer could not make a match tor Kittie; and 
Mrs. Dalrymple could riot make a match for herself. 
Mr. Duchamp seemed to like his daughter better 
every day. Kittie had obeyed all his precepts. She 
had never ran in debt, and she had not fallen in love; 
and she had not given up the reins to Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple. On the contrary, she had developed a fine ad- 
winistrative capacity, and was equal to the entire 
management of her own establishment, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple being completely in the second place—a con- 
venience, and not a necessity, to Kittie. Felix had 
become so far civilized as to feel quite at home in bis 
own house, and gave dinner, now and then, to his 
fellow-capitalists, over which Kittie presided with a 
grace and selt-possession that charmed every one, 
but Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“ Artful little minx!” said Mrs. Dalrymple, to 
herself. ‘‘She knows what she is about!” 

Mrs. Dalrymple was justified in being indignant. 
What business had Kittie with any brains? Is not 
youth, and beauty, and fortune a sufficiently valuable 
cluster of good gifts for a girl without her having 
wit, too? That should be reserved for those who 
must live by their wits. Mrs. Dalrymple was impa- 
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waa equally confident that 
uever accept him for a son-in-law, 
Claud Harilton, 

Claud Haw@iton was one of the good old 
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gree as far as any Hamilton in Scotland, 
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family. Claud was the youngest of the fir! 
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Kittie Duchamp ever since she was intr: 
had often meditated inviting her to shar 
nytwic with him. He really admired Kit: 
shown it, although he made no very 1 
vances, restrained by a strong disinclinat 
the married state, unless impelled by ne 
still farther restrained by a salutary dr 
Dachamp’s right of oyer and terminer { 
of bis daughter’s marriage. He had bee 
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vain, for a lady of independent fortune 
meet his views. As Kittle Duchamp r 
married, he reverted to her ever and ano: 
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Now, as it chanced, Mrs, Dalrymple 
Claud’s half-sisters, though the fact v 
pradent reserve. Mrs. Dairymple knew 
was disposed towards Kittie, and had 
him totry and win the heiress. As she sai: 

“No matter bow it turns out, I shall 
off. If Mr. Duchamp by any strange « 
proves of Claud, why, he will be provided 
will be out of the way. If they run av 
be ont of the way, and Claud no worse oft 
is obedient and Mr. Duchamp implacabl- 
only be as they are;” and so Mrs. Dalr 
matters ae much as she could. 

Claud ba‘ no very strong hopes of Mr 
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tie into some entanglement, that mig): 
lead to profitable results. He believed t 
high in Kittie’s favor, and he had canse. 
without knowing it, distinguish Colone 
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she maintained before all her other adm) 
felt sure of Kittie, but—" If the old wa) 
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ed the Hamiltons. 

** He is not very old,” said Mrs. Dalry 
not very likely to die." 

“No,” said Claud, thoughtfully. “/ 
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Mrs. Dalrymple laughed. 

“ A man of your attractions and exper 
ought to be able to do his own wooing.” 
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troubles me. It is the winning. I thin 
me.” 
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that is half the battle, surely.” 

“The worst half is with the old man,” 
“Now, if I only could persuade him 
hard-working, industrious member of 
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it would be no pretence,” said Mre 
,' You have no dependence. He is 
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“ Yes—but he is very fond of his mone 
suspect would not like to part with eit! 
tainly not with both.” 

“Very true,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

you have the one end in your hands. H 

of Kittie, and Kittie is very fond of you 

would be, if you were her declared lover 
Claud laughed, and then fell into a 

tion, curling bis moustache, and looking 
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“That aint extravagant,” said Felix. “Idon’t give 
you more than I can afford. I’ve got plenty of money. 
Don’t let me see a balance on hand another week, I 
don’t want you to save your allowance. The next 
thing you'll be shaving notes with it.” 

“ Shaving notes?” said Kittie. ‘ What is shaving 
notes?” 

Felix looked perplexed, as people do, at being call- 
ed on to define a term so familiar as to be its own 
definition to themselves. 

* Lending it on interest,” he said, at last. “I ex- 
pect you will lend fifty dollars of your allowance, aud 
make ’em pay you five per cent a month for the use 
of it.” 

But though Felix laughed at Kittie for her avarice, 
he gave her seriously to understand that she was to 
spend her weekly allowance. 

‘* This is to teach you how to spend money,”’ he 
said. ‘ You'll tind out before long. Just wait until 
you begin to go into society. You'll want to spend it 
all in one morning then, and come to me for more.” 

Kittie was not going into society for a little while 
yet, because society, @ general thing, was not 
ready to be gone into. r. Duchamp’s isolated posi- 
tiun did not embarrass him at allin this conjuncture. 
He knew all the rich men in New York, and he men- 
tioned to one or two, that his little girl had just come 
home from school, and that he wished that some of 
the ladies of their families would call on her. The 
men of capital were willing to oblige a fellow-capital- 
ist like Felix Duchamp, and so they spoke to their 
wives; and one of the wives was struck with the al- 
vantages of having an heiress to chaperon, and vol- 
unteered her services in that capacity; and so Kittie 
was coming out, under the auspices of Mrs. Rudes- 
heimer, who come to town frou her summer house 
expressly to callon Miss Dachamp. Mrs. Rudeshei- 
mer had rather made a merit of having made the 
offer. She did not thivk that Felix Duchamp’s 
daughter would be ornamental, and she thought she 
was sacrificing herself on Mr. Rudesheimer’s altar, 
in obeying his hints to be civil to Miss Duchamp. 
After she saw Kittie, she did not take so much credit 
to herself, in her own thoughts, for she resolved that 
the girl might be made very presentable. None the 
leas did she crave the sympathy of her friends. 

* Shoddy, my dear Maria,” said Mrs. Rudesheimer, 
in an emphatic and tidential tone, to Mrs. Verze- 
nay, who smiled condolingly, and raised her eye- 
brows, and remarked: 

“Three millions worth of shoddy can be borne 
better than a less amount.” 

And Mrs. Verzenay afterwards remarked to an- 
other friend, that now Cornelia Rudesheimer would 
be in her element, fur she would have a match to 
make for one of her thousand and one poor cousins. 
In fact, Mrs. Rudesheimer had a good many pvor 
cousins. 








Ido not propose to give any detailed account of 
Kittie’s introduction and career as an heiress. Suffice 
it to say, that, in due time, she was brought out, 
under Mrs. Rudeshei "3 & » and had all the 
success that money and beauty are sure to command. 
Kittie would have been very pretty in any sphere; 
as Felix Duchamp’s heiress she was a beauty. For 
two years she had been in her new position, and it 
was no longer new. She had enjoyed her existence 
thoroughly, during that time, and been in perfect 
good humor with herself and all the world. 1 am 
sorry that I cannot say, as many authors can, of their 
heroines that no one could tell, from Kittie’s man- 
ners, that she had not been educated in the very 
highest society. There were many tokens of a want 
of early acquaintance with the refined world in Kit- 
tie’s manner, and I fear, many natural characteris- 
tics that would always betray themselves. She was 
always good-humored, as I have said; she was very 
much interested in her own life, and at the same 
time very sympathetic in the joys and sorrows of her 
friends; and she was very apt to show a disregard 
for minor points of etiquette, when it did not suit her 
convenience to observe them. A certain obstinate 
independence of character would crop out now and 
then. Envious women said it was purse pride and 
vulgarity that made Kittie proclaim now and then, 
“ La Mode, c'est Moi” ‘J am the fashion”-- but, 
in tact, it was neither the one nor the other. 

This obstinate individuality in the heiress was a 
stumbling block in the way of many who had little 
designs on her; but more particularly in the way of 
Mrs. Rudesheimer and Mrs. Dalrymple. Mrs. Ru- 
desheimer could not make a match for Kittie; and 
Mrs. Dalrymple could not make a match for herself. 
Mr. Duchamp seemed to like his daughter better 
every day. Kittie had obeyed all his precepts. She 
had never ran in debt, and she had not fallen in love; 
and she had not given up the reins to Mrs. Dalrym- 
ple. On the contrary, she had developed a fine ad- 
ministrative capacity, and was equal to the entire 
management of her own establishment, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple being completely in the second place—a con- 
venience, and not a necessity, to Kittie. Felix had 
become so far civilized as to feel quite at home in bis 
own house, and gave dinner, now and then, to his 
fellow-capitalists, over which Kittie presided with a 
grace and self-possession that charmed every one, 
but Mrs. Dalrymple. 

“ Artful little minx!” said Mrs. Dalrymple, to 
herself. ‘She knows what she is about!” 

Mrs. Dalrymple was justified in being indignant. 
What business had Kittie with any brains? Is not 
youth, and beauty, and fortune a sufficiently valuable 
cluster of good gifts for a girl without her having 
wit, too? That should be reserved for those who 
must live by their wits. Mrs. Dalrymple was impa- 
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effectually. She saw that Mr. Duchamp would 
|; rather his daughter should not marry at all. He 
| liked matters as they were at present arranged, and 
his experiment with Kittie had so far been a com- 
plete success. 

Hope, at length, dawned upon Mrs. Dalrymple, for 
Kittie stowed signs of preference for a highly ineligi- 
bie suitor, whose means she was well acquainted 
| with, and whom she bad excellent grounds for think- 
ing that Kittie might finaliy like too well, while she 
was equally confident that Kittie’s father would 
never accept him for a son-in-law. His name was 
Ciaud Hamilton, 

Claud Hamfiton was one of the good old New York 
families—one of those whose goodvess was in an in- 
verse ratio to their oldness, They traced their pedi- 
gree as far as any Hamilton in Scotland. They were 
of the Bothwellhaugh family, and their estate on the 
banks of the Hudson was named in honor of that 
family. Claud was the youngest of the fitteen Ham- 
iltons, male and female, that the late Patrick Hamil- 
ton had introduced inte the world, through the me- 
dium of two marriages. The want of riches was al- 
most tne only chance that the Hamiltons had of the 
kingdom of heaven, and that, they were one and all, 
willing and eager to fling away. Claud was no less 
impecuvious than the rest; in fact, he was more so, 
t the cor pia hal been grasped at by his 
five brothers and nine sisters, until only its diminish- 
ed end was lett for him to grope in. Claud’s present 
source of existence was his pay as Colonel of the 666th 
Regiment, aad the long-suffering of the hotel-keeper, 
tailor, etc., who supplied his requisitions for shelter, 
raiment and food. 

Claud was in his thirty-second year, handsome, 
well-made, with a French cast of face, derived from 
his Scotch ancestry, and very expressive hazel eyes 
with long dark lashes. He had had those eyes upon 
Kittie Duchamp ever since she was introduced, and 
had often meditated inviting her to share his patro- 
nymic with him. He really admired Kittie, and had 
shown it, although he made no very marked ad- 
vances, restrained by a strong disinclination to enter 
the married state, unless impelled by necessity, and 
still farther restrained by a salutary dread of Felix 
Duachamp's right of oyer and terminer in the matter 
of his daughter’s marriage. He had been obliged to 
conquer his taste fur celibacy, and had sought, in 
vain, tor a lady of independent fortune—that would 
meet his views. As Kittie Duchamp remained un- 
married, he reverted to her ever and anon, and final- 
ly came to the conclusion that he would try to recon- 
cile all the conflicting interests in that direction. 

Now, as it chanced, Mrs. Dalrymple was one cf 
Claud’s half-sisters, though the fact was kept in 
prudent reserve. Mrs. Dalrymple knew how Claud 
was disposed towards Kittie, and had encouraged 
him totry and win the heiress. As she said to herself: 

““No matter how it turns out, I shall be no worse 
aff. If Mr. Duchamp by any strange chances ap- 
proves of Claud, why, he will be provided for, and she 
will be out of the way. If they run away, she wiil 
be ont of the way, and Claud no worse off—ani if she 
is obedient and Mr. Duchamp implacable, things will 
only be as they are;” and so Mrs. Dalryimpie aided 
matters as much as she could. 

Claud bad no very strong hopes of Mr. Duchamp’s 
consent. His chief dependence was on drawing Kit- 
tie into some entanglement, that might eventually 
lead to protitable results. He believed that he stood 
high in Kittie’s favor, and he had canse. Ki. tie did, 
without knowing it, distinguish Colonel Hamilton, 
and she was very apt to greet him with blushes and 
silence, instead of the laughing self-possession that 
she maintained before all her other admirers. Claud 
felt sure of Kittie, but— 1f the old nan would only 
die!” 

This he said to Mrs. Dalrymple, whom he had 
summoned to a confidential interview, at the house 
of Mrs. Rudesheimer, whose, ‘‘ poor cousins” inclad- 
ed the Hamiltons. 

“He is not very old,” said Mrs. Dalrymple, “and 
not very likely to die.” 

“No,” said Claud, thovghtfully. “I think you 
might give me a bint, Jane.” 

Mrs. Dalrymple laughed. 

“A man of your attractions and experience, Claud, 
ought to be able to do his own wooing.” 

“Solam,” said Claud. ‘It isn’t the wooing that 
troubles me. It is the winning. I think Kittie likes 
me.” 

“TI think she does,” said Mrs. Dalrymple; “ and 
that is half the battle, surely.” 

“The worst half is with the old man,” said Claud. 
“Now, if I only could persuade him that I am a 
hard-working, industrious member of society.” 

“You would have to work so hard to do that, that 
it would be no pretence,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. 
“You have no dependence. He is very fond of 
Kittie.” 

“ Yes—but he is very fond of his money, too—and I 
suspect would not like to part with either—and cer- 





@ tainly not with both.” 


“Very true,” said Mrs. Dalrymple. “ But still, 
you have the one end in your hands. He is very fond 
of Kittie, and Kittie is very fond of you—at least, she 
would be, if you were her declared lover.” 

Claud laughed, and then fell into a deep medita- 
tion, curling his moustache, and looking into futurity 
with his fine hazel eyes. At length he arose and 
said: 

‘‘T have it. Honesty is the best policy in this case. 
My usual policy is an assurance policy, but there is 
nothing so like innocence, as impudence. Good- 





> 
tient to have Kittie married. Any marriage would ; 
get her out of the way, and an imprudent one most | 


morning, Jane. I shall take an open and manly 
course.” 

And Colonel Clavd Hamilton went out, singing to 
the air of ‘ Stonewall Jackson’s Way.” 


** Either his courage is not much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who fears to put it to the t_ uch, 
To win or lose it all.” 


Claud put it to the touch that very niglit. While 
the beauty and chivalry were at supper at Mrs. Ver- 
zenay’s, he led Kittie into a perfumed sanctuary of 
love and silence, i.e , a conservatory, and there with 
sweet and fiery glances, and words of low and tender 
tone, he won all that was to be won from Kittie, and 
became her accepted lover. 

At first, Kittie quite forgot the practical part of the 
affair, and it is due to Claud to say, that he recalled 
it to her mind, that the father must be consulted. 
This brought Kittie’s promise to her mind, and she 
acquainted Claud with it. He had not expected this. 
His object was to have a secret engagement, for a 
time, at least; but he soon saw that Kittie was reso- 
lute, and he was forced to make up his mind to an 
inmediate appeal to Mr. Duchamp. 

The next morning, just hetore Felix went out, Kit- 
tie came up to hiw, and slipped her hand under bis 
arm, in a coaxing and confidential manner. 

* Well, Kittie,” said Mr. Duchawp. © What is it 
this morniag? Is your purse empty?” 

“No,” said Kittie. “ But—thatis, I mean—” here 
Kittie hemmed slightly, because her voice was husky, 
and continued—‘* Colonel Hamilton is going to call 
on you to-day.” 

“Eh!” said Felix, pushing Kittie back, and look- 
ing at her with corrugated brow and nose. ‘ What 
the devil is Colonel Hamilton going to cal! on we for, 
eh?” 

Kittie blushed and looked down, and said nothing. 

“ Humph!” said Felix. “I suppose 1 know. After 
you, is he?” 

Kittie’s silence gave assent. 

* How long have you known it?” 

* Only since last night.” 

* Well—you like bim, do you?” 

“ Yes,” said Kittie. 

* What do you like him for? What is there about 
him to like?” : 

Kittie did not answer, of course. How could she? 

“ Come, Kittie,” said Felix; ‘‘ you are too sensible 
a girl not to know why you like any one.” 

But Felix ought to have known that love has con- 
fused more sensible heads than Kittie Duchamp’s, 
sensible though she might be. However, she made 
a show of answering. 

* Because—I think he deserves to have any one 
like him.” 

“ Ay?” said Felix. “Is he an honest, sober, in- 
dustrious young man, of good moral character?” 

Kittie spread her blue eyes a little at this question, 
in a rather dry and sardonic tone. To be sure, these 
were ail very desirable qualities, and if any one had 
said that Claud was a dishonest, intemperate, idle 
young man, of bad moral character, she would have 
denied it, indignantly. Bat still, it was a very pro- 
saic way of speaking of such a wan. Ste did not say 
anything, and Felix looked very doubttul, and not 
very highly pleased. At last, he said: 

* Well, Kittie, I don’t know much about Colonel 
Hamilton, but what I do know, 1 don’t wuch like. 
But, if you like him—as you area good gir!, and I 
don’t like to make you fret about anything--1’ll see 
what I can do with the young man. But, mind, you 
must do precisely as I say—wiill you?” 

Kittie meditated a moment, and then said: 

* Yes—only—I do like Claud, and always shall.” 

Felix commenced a kind of sigh, but turned it into 
a species of hum between his lips, and said, ‘We 
shall see—we shall see—we shall see, Kittie.” 

Colonel Hamilton did call on Felix, and made his 
proposal, in due form. Felix received it in silence, 
and sat silent for some minutes afterwards. ‘J'hen 
he looked up, and said, abruptly: 

“What means have you of supporting a wife?” 

There was no true, obvious and simple answer to 
this; but Claud thought it best not to make it. He 
asked courteously and insinuatingly: 

*Can I[ only satisfy you by showing my perfect 
ability to support awite? There are many men who 
can easily support their wives, who cannot make 
them happy.” 

“Just sv,” said Felix; “and a good many that 
can’t do either the one or the other. It Kittie mar- 
ries you, she will have to live with you, su I'll let ber 
look out for your likeliaess to make her happy. But 
if she marries a man that can’t support her, I'll have 
to support ber, and him, too. So it’s my busixess to 
look after that, and I ask you again, what weans 
have you for supporting a wife?” 

“None that will enable Miss Duchamp to live in 
the style to which she has been accustomed,” said 
Colonel! Hamilton. ‘*I have my pay and very little 
besides.” 

“Except debts, eh?” 

‘““Not many of them, I am happy to say,” said 
Claud. 

This was a lie, 6f course, but it sounded as true as 
gospel as he said it. 

“You don’t want Kittie for her money, then? 
Hers, I say-I mean mine. It depends on me 
whether she ever has any.” 

‘1 know that,” said Claud, “I don’t pretend to 
be insensible to the advantages of a large fortune. 
But Iadmire Miss Ducbamp—lI love her, for herself 
alone, and whatever her position might be, wy feel- 
ings would be the same.” 








In this, Claud spoke very nearly the truth; but if | 
he had said that he would have proposed to marry 
Kittie, whatever her position might be, he would 
have lied flatly. 

“They would?” said Felix. ‘ Now, look here, 
Colonel Hamilton, I’m a rich man, it’s true---perhaps 
not as rich as people say—perhaps richer~bat be | 
that as it may, I made my money myself, and I mean | 
to know what gets it. If Kittie don’t do anything, 
before I die, to change my mind, I'll give it to ber— 
if I keep it so long. But I may lose it. Money’sa 
queer thing. I knowof a man that when I wasa 
boy was as rich as L am now---to-day he aint worth 
a pinch of sawdust. Now I want Kittie to havea 
husband that can keep her, even if she doesn’t get | 
any money from me. Do you think that you can?” 

*T hope so, Mr. Duchamp.” 

“* Hope is a devilish poor thing to live on, and bring 
up a tamily on, Colonel Hamilton. I’ve made money 
all sorts of ways, and I never made a cent by hoping. 
No sir, Kittie must have something better than that 
to lean on. I'll tell you what I willdo. Kittie’s a 
good girl, and her liking you makes me think there 
must be some good in you. So I wont say you 
shan’t be engaged---but I mean to look out for her, 
too. The engagement shall not be for iess than a 
year from to-day. If you get married before then, 
without my knowledge and consent, I'll have noth- 
ing more to do with either of you. If, at the end of 
a year, you show me a thousand dollars, and prove 
tome that you have earned it---mind---not borrowed, 
nor begged it, nor made it in a stock speculation, or 
by trading horses, or any such way---bat earned it 
fairly at some bona fide business, why, you shall 
have Kittie. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes,” said Claud, slowly, and considering what 
reply to make to such an extraordinary condition. 

“ You are not obliged todo it, you know,” said 
Felix. ‘* But those are the only terms I will consent 
to an engagement on; and you must make up your 
mind now.” 

“Then,” said Claud, “ you donot inquire into any- 
thing except the dollars and cents.” 

“No,” said Felix, with a short, dry laugh; “I 
reckon I shall have time enough to find out your 
character before you fulfil your share of the contract 
--and Kittie, too.” 

Colonel Hamilton colored slightly at this, but ex- 
pressed himself willing to agree to the terms dictated 
by Felix, and entered upon a practical inquiry as to 
what ways and means of making money were inclad- 
ed and excluded, and finally Mr. Dachamp proposed 
to have the agreement drawn up in the form of a con- 
tract, that there might be no further dispute as to 
its precise nature and requirements. To this Claud 
agreed, and up:n that understanding they parted for 
the present, Mr. Dachamp’s secret hope being that 
the engagement between Kittie and Claud would be 
broken off by Kittie’s free will before the condition 
was fulfilled. Claud, on the other hand, had a strong 
inward determination to avoid the eccentric condi- 
ticn, supposing that it might be practically disre- 
garded. Claud did not know Felix Duchamp. He 
did not make his money by allowing men to waive 
their share in acontract. Colonel Hamilton on the 
whole was not dissatisfied. A public engagement to 

Miss Duchamp was in itself a great end gained, and 
by his skillful management might be made of practi- 
cal benefit to his pecuniary condition without 
trenching upon Mr. Dacbamp’s means. 

Under these circumstances, the modern Jacub 
commenced serving for his Rachel, and Laban him- 
self had not a keener method of contriving means of 
dexterous evasion than Claud’s tasEZlaster. Claud 
had a very pretty genius in that way, himself, but he 
was unequal to coping with Felix Duchamp His 
tirst idea had been to remove to a distance, obtain 
bis thousand dollars by hook and by crook, and 
merely impose a pretence of having acquired the sum 
by honest labor, upon Mr. Duchamp. Felix nipped 
this plan in the bud, by insisting, when the contract 
was put into explicit terms, that Claud should not 
leave New York. You way imagine the embarrass- 
ment into which Claud was thrown. For three days 
he pondered, night and day, and then came to the 
conclusion, that the magnitude of the stake for which 
he played was‘worth the game, and that he would 
set himself seriously to work to win. Felix, rather 
in a spirit of sarcastic pleasantry, than in serious 
earnest, offered Claud a situation under his own 
auspices, to which there was a salary of a thousand 
doilars attached. 

“You wont be worth a thousand dollars,” he said, 
“ because you haven’t any experience; but I'll over- 
look that, in consideration of the fact that the work’s 
pretty hard, and will be a good deal harder for you, 
than it will for any one else.”’ 

The age of heroes has not past. Claud made an 
effurt ‘‘like those who clench their nerves and rush 
on dissolution,” and accepted Felix's offer, somewhat 
to the millionaire’s surprise. H »wever, he would not 
back out, and although he chuckled griwiy to him- 
self, to think how Claud would look trying to fill the 
situation, yet he closed with him, on the spot, and 
Claud walked out from his presence, feeling, I sup- 
pose, Something as the man does, who has drawn the 
lot to be killed. He looked upon it, however, as he 
would have looked on the performance of some singu- 
lar exploit, for the sake of a bet, and represented it 
in that light to his friends, who wisbed him success, 
but did not prophesy it fur him. But Claud Hamil- 


his time and attention were so great that it was noth- 
ing less than fiendish malice in Felix, to add to them 
as he did. Mr, Duchamp’s effort to overwhelw Claud 
only awakened a spirit of defiance. What cannot 
heroism and gonins---the union of * I will and can” 
---what cannot they do? Felix himself could not re- 
fuse an extorted actimiration to Claud---but the more 
he admired hiw, the 1 ss he felt inclined to have him 
marrv Kittie. Claud,in his own words was “ alto- 
gether {vo smart.” Felix began to grow seriously 
uneasy. Claud was likely to win Kittie fairly on her 
father’s own terms, a result be had thought verg im- 
probable when he proposed them. Neither did it 
seem ut all probable that Kittie wonld voluntarily 
break oft her engagement. She had discovered that 
Claud was only a mortal, itis true; but then she was 
of a temper to cling to her chosen lover, through 
good report and evil report, and she had no thought 
ot changing towards him. They had had one quarrel. 
Tts origin was an attempt made by Claud to persuade 
her into a secret marriage. He had become thor- 
oughly convinced of the injudiciousness of the at- 
tempt. and had hun bled himself, aud obtained for- 
givenesc. He had attributed it to a lover’s fear of 
losing her. throngh the manifest disapprobation of 
her father, and Kittie had admitted the excuse, 
though she perceived clearly enough that Claud was 
by no means indifferent to money. 

As the year drew nar its close, Mr. Dachamp grew 
very testy and snapyich in his manner to Claud, and 
something even to Kittie, and Claud in proportion 
became triumphant.and cheerful. 





Tt wanted ten davs of the end of the year, and was 
a fine bright dayin December, when Kittie Duchamp 
was eccosted in the street by acommon Irish women, 
not very neat or temperate in her appearance. Kit- 
tie was shopping, and had sent Mrs. Dalrymple in 
the carriage to a more distant point, and was at the 
moment alone. 

“Tt’s waiting I’ve been to find ye alone, Miss Da- 
champ,” said the woman, with an emphasis on the 
name, that Kittie noticed. 

She asked the woman what she wanted. 

« Just to tell you an odd story,” said the woman. 

Kittie felt a little alarmed, for the woman’s manner 
was strange. 

“T have no time now,” she said, taking out her 
purse. “If you are in want---” 

“T’m in want, sure enough; but keep your money 
for the time---I want to speak to you, I tell you, and 
ye’d best let me ” : 

“Well,” said Kittie. ‘You may come to the 
house, and I will see you. You know where I live?” 

*O yes, [I know, sure. It’s the biggest house in all 
Fifth Avenue. And when will I come?” 

Kittie named the hour, and the woman went on 
and left her. 

Kittie did not think much of the incilent, because 
she was accustomed to be begged of, in every conceiv- 
able manner, and was good-natured and benevolent 
to a degree tliat was sometimes iuconvenient to her- 
self. At the appointed time the woman came, and, 
insisting on seeing Kittie alone, had her wish grant- 
ed. She told her story, and it concerned Kittie in- 
timately. She claimed Kittie as her daughter. Felix 
Duchamp, she said, was not her father at all. Her 
sister, Mary Anne Clary, had for some years obtained 
money from Felix for the support of a child, which 
had in reality only lived a few weeks. Felix, finally, 
had come to the western city where Mary Anne lived, 
to take charge of the future maintenance of the child. 
Mary Anne, in this extremity, bought a child of her 
sister, who had more of the article on hand than she 
knew what to do with. This child was Kittie. The 
fact that the little girl did not recognize Mary Anve 
as her mother, was accounted for easily, by saying 
she had been brought up by her aunt. The story 
between the two sisters was so natural, well contriv- 
ec and consistent, that Felix did not even qnestion it. 
He took Kittie away, and after leaving her for a 
couple of years in charge of Mary Anne’s mother, a 
respectable woman, who had married a second time, 
he sent ber, as has been narrated, to school, and very 
nearly forgot her existence for several years. 

Kittie heard the story with dismay, The manner 
and appearance of the woman, who claimed her for 
her child, was not calculated to soften the disclosure. 
But Kittie did not act quite as Mra. Connolly seemed 
to expect and wish. She proposed telling Mr. Du- 
champ at once; Mrs. Connolly had apparently 
counted on being bribed to keep the secret She re- 
monstrated with Kittie, setting before her the im- 
probability that Mr. Dachamp would continue to 
treat ber as adaughter—bat Kittie did not change 
her mind, and Mrs. Connolly retired in some wrath. 
Immediately after Colonel Hamilton came to consult 
Kittie about some point or other. He was struck at 
once by Kittie’s countenance aud demeanor, and in- 
oyired anxiously into the cause, and Kittie told him. 
Claud treated the whole story with contempt, and 
advised Kittie to say nothing of it to Mr. Daucbamp. 

** But I must,” said Kittie. ‘* I want to be sure it 
is not true, and I do not think that 1 can make that 
certain myself, and, indeed, no one can but fatber, 
Mr. Duchamp.” 

“It ought not to make any difference to him, even 
if it is true,” said Claud. ‘‘ He would not cast you 
off, when you have been his daughter in everything 
so long, merely because you are not actually so,” 

Kitty only shook her bead doubtfully. She knew 





ton had a fund of undeveloped genius within him; | 
and he was not overcome by the obstacles that he en- | 
countered. These were enough in the outset, in his | 


own ignorance of the duties required of him, and | 
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when he had got over that hindrance, the calls upon 


| Felix Dachamp’s peculiarities, and she was not at all 


sure that he would not think that the fact that she 
was not his child would make a total change in her 
claims upon him. Clsud rather insisted on Mr. Da- 
champ’s not being told. 
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* * Bren if I attempt to enenl: it, is * enawered Kittie, 
“T can only do it by bribing the woman that says she 
is my mother; and then I should be detected, for I 
always account for the money I spend.” 

“You could easily get money without Mr. Du- 
champ knowing it. Do not look so indignant, Kittie. 
{ am only thinking of saving you from annoyance.” 


cezlment,” said Kittie. 


ton had said. Felix said nothing of the sort. He 
looked very much disturbed, and said: 

“T wieh you had not told me.” 

* Do you think it is true?” 

“1 am afraid it is. I wish you had not told me.” 


know.” 

** Yes—yes—I suppose I ought—” 

Felix got up and went out of the room, and ont of 
the house. Several hours elapsed before Le returned, 
and then he sent tor Kittie. 

“It is all true,” he said. “ There’s no doubt of 
that. Your mother—I mean—I mean the oue I 
thought was your mother, confessed when she was 
dying, that it was alla cheat put on me—You’re no 
relation of mine, Kittie. You are only Elien Con- 
nolly’s daughter.” 

Kittie was not a tearful heroine; but at these 
words she burst into tears. Felix looked rather dis- 
concerted and distressed, and walked up and down a 
little while. : 

“7 am very sorry,” he said; ‘ very sorry it has 
turned out so. You are a good girl, and I wish it 
hadnu’t come to this. [can’t help making a change. 
You see that, Kittie. There’s a large family of the 
Cénnollys, and they would worry you constantly if 
you stayed here~and—” Felix stopped and cleared 
his voice—‘ and--in short~you are not my daughter, 
Kittie, and I cannot think of you as if you were. But 
don’t cry. You are going to be married, you know, 
and weuld bave left me at any rate---and I’ll see 


be poor.”” 

“It isn’t being poor,” sobbed poor Kittie; ‘ but I 
feel asif I had lost everything---my home and my 
father. I thought you loved me for myself.” 

Here Kittie, in her usual impetuous manner, threw 
her arms around Felix as she spoke, laid her head on 
his. shoulder and cried asif ber heart would break. 
Mr. Duchamp’s face twitched in a very sipgular 
manner, and finally be rather roughly pushed Kittie 
away. 

“There! there!” he said. ‘‘Why need you cry? 
You’ve got a home and a husband ready to take you. 
You were guing to leave me at any rate,” be repeat- 
ed. ‘There's nothing much altered except that you 
aren't as rich as you thoughkt---and here comes 
Colonel Hamilton to say that he don’t care for that.” 

And, in fact, Claud entered at the moment, look- 
ivg anxious and not well pleased— Kittie flew to- 
wards him without looking at his face. 

* You wont cast me iff, Claud!” sie said. 

Ciaud took her hand, but not very eagerly, and 
glanced towards Mr. Duchamp. 


more equal now than it was; you are fitter to keep a 
“It would give me more trouble to carry on a con- | wife, and Kittie’s a fitter wite for a poor man. There’s 
no reason tor you to change. You’ve always said it 
And as soon as Mr. Duchamp came home, Kittie | wasn’t the money you cared for, and it wasn’t be- 
carried the story to him, in hopes that he would say | cause Kittie was my daughter you chose her. I’m 
it was alla plan to extort money, as Colonel Hamil- | sure—you never liked me so well as that,either. I'll 


Mr. Dachemp tooket steadily at t Colonel Hamilton. ny 


* That is my serious deterwination,” he answere!. 


H 
“Certainly,” sail Felix, ‘‘Tbe match is rather | 


keep you in your present sitnation, and that will lead 


“And you think that, although not good enough | to her objection— she scarcely knew what it was; but 
to be your daughter, she is still good enough to be | it was very strong. Felix waited awhile. 
my wite?” | 


| have in the world, and 1 would come—I'd be glad to 
come—only—” 

“ve had to send Mrs. Dalrymple away,” con-| though nut a funeral, wus a sad one. You shail | 4 
tinued Mr. Duchamp. ‘She was an old fool, and judge. 


(OUR UNION, 








«will you come o honk with me, then 2” he said, | 
Kittie hesitated. Sbe couid not bave given words | 


“You are anury at me, Kittie,” he said. 
*QO nol” said Kittie, “ You are the best fmend I 


thought I was another and so I dare say 1 am. 
Why wont you come, Kittie?” 
Kittie was silent. Felix repeated bis question. 


WITHOUT KESERVE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION. 


Tue occasion of a visit of mine to Deddington, 


My uncle, in the long practice of his profession, 
made a good deal of money; aud in the early part of 
his career, when he bad a family about him, he was 





to something better in tirae.” 


** Because,” said Kittie, in a low voice, ** I do not 


*) had to tell you,” said Kittie. ‘ You ougut to | said. 


Colonel Hawilton turned scarlet, and looked 
fiercely at Felix. 
* Your money doesn’t entitle you to insult me,” he 


“Was Tinsulting you?” said Mr. Duchamp. “I 
beg your pardon, What did I say?” 

“T submittel to your absurd ideas,” said Claud, 
“ because I wished to conciliate you, as Kittie’s father. 
Now that I have no such wotive, all connection be- 
tween us is at an end.” 

* As you please, Colonel Hamilton, as vou } lease,” 
said Felix. ‘* Do you intend to marry Kittie?” 

‘As you have disowned her,” said Claud, loftily, 
“my intentions towards her are no longer your con- 
cern.” 

*“ Ah—true,” said Felix. ‘ Well—I will send you 
a check for your salary—as J suppose you don’t in- 
tend to make out your year. Of course, if you think 
the check’s an insult, you will treat it as such. Good 
afternoon.” 

Claud left without any verbal salutation, in a very | 
disturbed state of mind. He did not try to see Kit- 
tie, but desired an interview with Mrs. Dalrymple. 
Mrs. Dalrymple assured him that Felix was coin- 
pletely in earnest. 

“ He is so angry at the woman for deceiving him,” 
she said, “ that he visits it on poor Kittie. It’s un- | 
just; but, then, it is like Mr. Duchamp. He isa very | 
hard man; and the fonder he was of Kittie, the more | 
indignant he is that he should have been cheated | 
into being fond of a child that was nothing to him. 
He may relent, and it may be pclitic for you to be 
magnanimous and marry Kittie at once.” 

*T can hardly rivk it,” said Claud. “ I am poor. 
Besides, as to that, 1 think that, if I did marry her - 
at once, it would destroy her last chance of the old . 
snob’s relenting. He dislikes me so much that I be- 
lieve that embitters him against poor Kittie.” 

Claud was bighly pleased at this view of the case. 
It gave a color to bis intended desertion of Kittie 
that greatly improved its complexion. 








think you feel towards me as you did— you do not 
thi::k of me as your daughter.” 

Mr. Duchamp did not speak at all in reply. He 
only walked up and down. Then he came and held 
out his hand. 

* Good-by, Kittie,” he said. “ Let me know if 1 
can do anything for you.” 

Kittie laid her hand in his ‘* Good-by,” she said. 
“Don’t think I am ungrateful.” 

Mr. Duchamp held Kittie’s hand and looked at her. 

“ Kittie,” he said, “ 1 can’t go home without you. 
You are all alone in the world, and I have taken care 
of you for sixteen years—not very good care, perhaps, 
but you have no one but me to look to, and L have no 
one but you to think cf Ssppose that I do not think 
of you as my daughter—that I do, I wont say.though 
I don’t know how you found it out. You say you 
will never marry any one—but—if you wont come 
home and be my Caughter—will you come and be 
my vife, Kittie? I think you will be happier than 
te live alone—and—I wout say anything of myself, 
Kittie?” 

Of course, Kittie said- no. She said no very often, 
And Mr. Duchamp went away, but found himself so 
uncomfortable that he went back again six times to 
repeat his offer, and at last Kittie said yes. She 
should not have done it, but then she really was 
much attached to Felix, and very sorry to refuse to 
return to him, and at the same time felt that she 
could not be his daughter again. When this result 
was known, every one said that Kittie was indelicate 
and mercenary. However, Mr. and Mrs. Duchamp 
live very happily together. Felix’s manners are 
greatly improved, and Kittie has forgotten Ciand, 
but Claud’s life-long regret is, having missed Felix 
Duchamp’s Heiress. 





DRAWING A LONG BOW. 
Jake McGinnis lives out in Donega, and is noticed 
for drawing a long bow. One day he had just step- 








The limits of my little tale are already overrun, and 


that Kittie ceased to be Fclix Duchamp’s heiress, 
and did not become Mrs, Claud Hamilton. Claud 
did not abruptly break his engagement. He spoke 
feelingly to Kittie of the delay this necessitated until 
his fortunes were less precarious. Let it be ended 
with him now, by saying that he mended the preca- 
rious fortunes in about six weeks, but in a way that 





“Has any one cast you oft?” he asked. 

“ She’s not my daughter,” said Felix; ‘ that’s all. 
I don’t cast her off; but, as I tell her, she can’t ex- 
pect me to treat Mike Connolly’s daughter as my 
own. I'll always be ready to help her along, and 
you, too, Colonel Hamiiton. You see now the wis- 
dom of my insisting on- Kittie’s having a husband 
that could support her.” 

** You knew of this then, at that time!” said Col- 
one! Hamilton, indignantly. 

“If I had, I would have told you,” said Mr. Du- 
champ. “It’s a pity Kittie didn’t make a better 
match, but I dare say you’ll make a fortune yet.” 

* Kittie, you had better go away,” said Claud, 
rather coldly; ‘‘I have something to say to Mr. 
Duchamp.” 

** Yes, you had better go,” said Mr. Duchamp. 

Kittie dropped Claud’s hand and went slowly and 
dejectedly out of the room. She j/c/t then, that in 
ceasing to be Felix Dachamp’s heiress, she had lost 
the hope of being Claud Hamilton’s wife; and though 
it was, doubtless, a happy escape, she couldn’t feel it 
to be so at that moment. When Mr. Duchamp and 
Colonel Hamilton were alone, Colone] Hamilton ex- 
pressed his indignation at Mr. Duchamp’s cruelty in 
discarding Kittie. 

“Well,” said Felix, ‘I’m a practical man, Colonel 
Hawilton. I've been down in the street where Kit- 
tie’s mother lives, and into the room she lives in; 
and I’ve seen her brothers and sisters, and I don’t 
think I want to adopt a girl out of the family. They’d 
be after her for money all the time, and she would 
give it to them, and 1 couldn’t afford it—or else, she | 
would not, and they would be doing things to spite 
her—and the society that my daughter eaght to go 
in might not like having the Connollys getting into 
it, or awaking unpleasant scenes in it—” 

**But these same people would be her cousins 
under any circumstances,” 


own father is here in the city, and a drunken rough, 


That’s only fair.” 
Colonel Hamilton looked steadily at Felix. 
“That is your serious determination,is it?” he said. 

















| elderly widow of a deceased quack doctor. She had 
seventy-five thousand dollars in seven-thirties, New 
York Central Railroad, and city property. She was 
very fond of hot Scotch whiskey-punch, and scolding. 
But, as Claud only lived with her long enough to get 
her money, these little aaa did not trouble 
him much. 

What became of Kittie? Kittie, like all distressed 
hervines, went out for a governess. She did not like 
it any better than she ever did, but she was subdued 
in her spirits, and saw no better way of doing. She 
stayed in her situation six months. At the end of 
that time Felix visited her. Kittie was glad to see 
him, and showed it. Felix did not say much at first. 
At last, he said: 

“ Kittie, | suppose you think I’ve been very unkind 
to you?” 

“No,” said Kittie. ‘I don’t think you meant to 
be unkind.” 

“T didn’t,” said Felix. ‘ But you see, Kittie, I 
had either to seem so, or let you be traded on by 
more people besides Ellen Connolly.” Kittie blush- 
ed, for she knew he meant Claud Hamilton. Felix 
looked at her, and went on: “If Hamilton had 
married’ you, I dou’t know if | would have ever taken 
you back again or not. I am very selfish, Kittie, and 
I want you all to myself. I’ve missed you every day. 
Will you come home again?” ‘ 

“Why?” said Kittie, rather coldly. It was not so 
much that she felt any reluctance to return, as be- 


daughter yet.” 
“Yes,” said Felix. ‘‘And you would have been 


“Cousins don’t signify,” said Felix. ‘‘And then | bent on sending you away. I knew it was your be 
again, if she was my own child, it would be different | ing rich he cared for most. And, any way, I would 
—but when she is no flesh and blood of mine, and her | not have parted with you willingly. I never shall | Smith’s reply. ‘‘ What was it, pray?” 
“ Why,” said Mr. B—, lifting up bis eyes in hor- | manager was to take the helm, who was arabitious to 





; be willing to see you married.” 


and her mother lied so to me, and altogether the cir-, ‘‘ I shall never marry,” said Kittie. 
cumstances are so unpleasant—why—I must say, 
Colonel Hamilton, I'd rather have no more to do 
with her, except just to see she doesn’t come to want. 


* Psbaw!” said Felix. 


| never marry any one.” 


Flix looked very much pleased at this declaration | 


on Kittie’s part. 


: i tail 
there in nosnem fe details, Lot it te snide es | sharpened his baa and Jake related the follow- 


rendered it impracticable for him to share them in | 
their improved state with Kittie—for he married the | 


cause there was some singular instinct warning her | he bore a gentleman near him with it, that the tor- 
to be on her guard. “I am only Ellen Connolly’s | mented man, in an agony of irritation, exclaimed, to 
the wonder and horror of Mr. B—, * Hang the | 


_ can ever trust any one again, and—I am sure I shall 


ped into the bar-r.om for his customary glass, when 
he was asked fora yarn. At first he declined, saying 
he could not think of one; but the offer of a drink 


| ing ‘* stretcher :” 
“ You are aware,” be began, ‘ that my father did 
@ little in the drover’s line, and I very often went 
with bim to help him. Wall, he once had a hundred 
cattle, and about twice as raany turkeys, to drive 
three hundred miles. They were a very awkward 
drove, as you must know; and as he needed my as- 
sistance I accordingly accompanied him. Well, we 
drove thém the three hundred miles in four days” 
“What's that?’ said one of the loafers; ‘‘ three 
hundred miles in four days? That’s too much of a 
good thing, Jake. Why, that would be seventy-five 
miles a day.” 
Jake, after a moment’s reflection, thought his 
statement was rather steep, so he said: 
“ Bat you see we drove night and day.” 
* But,” interrupted another loafer, “did you meee 
no trouble with the turkeys?” 
“No,” said Jake; “ only they would go to roost 
every evening a little before dark.” 
“But,” continued the interrogator, ‘how could 
you drive night and day when the turkeys went to 
roost before dark? ‘That's rather mixed, Jake.” 
Jake perceived that he had made a blunder, but 
nothing daunfed, he continued : 
“You didn’t héar me out. I didn’t tell where they 
went to roost.” 
“ Where did they roost, then?” inquired the loafer. 
“Why, on the cattle’s backs, of course,” answered 
Jake, without even a smile. 


THE NORTH POLE. 

One day Sydney Smith formed one of a party at 
which a Mr. B—— was present—an interminaile 
bore, who read, thought, and talked of nothing bat 
the North Pole, Arctic voyages, and polar navigators. 
On the evening in question, Mr. B——, as usual, 
commenced riding bis pole, and so perseveringly did 





North Pole!” Shocked beyond measure, Mr. B— 


he said?” 


ror, *‘ he said ‘Hang the North Pole!’ ”’ 





“Why,” was Mr. B—'s reply, “Mr. So-and-So | to do with my money. He would merely say that up 


“Don’t know—he’s bad enough for anything,” was | dends it pail. Now that he was leaving, there was 


“O!” said Mr. Smith, ‘‘ never mind him, it’s asad ; wach greater magnitude than they had tormerly 
“No, [ never shall,” said Kittie. “I don’t think I | way he’s got. Do you know, Mr. B—,” and Syd-| taken in band. I must ose my own judgment, he 
ney Smith, with a look of pious horror depicted on | said, and continue a shareholder or nut, as 1 thought 
bis countenance, exclaimed, sotto voce, “do you | best. 

know, sir, that a few hours ago I actually heard him 


very careful to increase bis savings. Of later years, 
when successive bereavements had lett him only one 
daughier, Ada, to care for, be thougpt less and less of 
money. He gave very generously to the poor, not 
only through public institutions, but by many a secret 
charity, where his right band knew not of his lett 
hand’s bounty. Many a Christmas board smoked 
appetizingly, which, but tor his open hand, would 
have been bare. Many a grate, in many a cottage, 
on many a winter's night burnt with a ruddy glare, 
which, but fur him, would have been black and could 
And, beyond this, he spent liberally upon bis house 
and daughter. His house was noted far away for the 
perfect taste and elegance of its eqaipments. From 
attic to cellar, it was bis pride to have everything as 
complete and as good as money cou d make it. * You 
will have quite enough, my girl, when I have speut 
all I canin this way,” he would say, ‘‘ to make the 
men ran after you.” 

As for Ada herself, his trouble was, that money 
was not able to buy anything quite good enough for 
ber.’ Her Jittle phaeton and her pair of grays was the 
pretticst turn-out in that riding; but it was not 
nearly good enough. So of her jewelry, her dresses, 
her piano, ber harp, her love-birds in their gilded 
cage, ber wonderful Pomeranian, “ Nelly” (which 
took the first prize at the dug show year by year, asa 
matter of course); all these were good-—were, indeed, 
of the very best — but were not good enuvugh, he said, 
not half good enough. 

For Ada was the light of his life, in whom and for 
whom alone he any longer cared to live. 

She herself declared she had given up all hope of 
the men ever running after her, and already regarded 
herself as the legitimate successor of Miss Bellamy 
in the honers of old idenhood at Dedkdingt 

“ Five-and-twenty alrealy, papa, and not yet en- 
gaged,” she used to say; “I’m afraid I'm «@ badd lot. 
I shall go and ask Miss Bellamy what is the best 
thing tor rheumatism at my time of life, and see if 
she can exchange my Nelly for a respectable, well- 
conducted cat.” Or if Miss Bellamy happened to 
drive past at such a time, she would make a great 
pretence of beckoning to her from the windows, with 
a view to stopping her and asking these questions, 
bat always took good care not to let that lady see her 
motions. 

In these demonstrations against Mias Bellamy, her 
papa, she noticed, never joined, but, indeed, always 
deprecated them, and seemed to have a singular 
respect and deference fur that lady, which was unac- 
countable, seeing that they never, under any circum- 
stances, visited each other, and, to Ada’s knowledge, 
had not even spoken to each other for many years. 
“Old maid, indeed!” he would answer her; ‘I 
never feei sure, until you come in to breakfast, that 
you have not eloped in the night.” 

And of course Ada, though not engaged, had not 
reached five-and-twenty without having the chance 
to be so. The simple fact was, that sie would not 
leave her father, and was cold to all advances, and 
that, as he seemed to find a!l his happiness in her, 
she was content to devote herself wholly to him. 

It must be now about five years since my uncle 
finally gave up to his two chief clerks the business 
which, if I bad had the god luck to be a lawyer in- 
stead of acivil engiaeer, he would have given up to 
me. And tron that time he and Ada became more 
and more tu each other. He took to travelling with 
her a goo deal trom place to place. He turned all 
bis investments into the simplest channels, so that 
his income might come to him, whether from rents, 
or stocks, or mortgages, with as little trouble or anx- 
iety to himself as possible. In fact, he set his house 
in order, that he might wait in peace for the day of 
his departure. 

The only exception that he made in his determina- 
tion to be rid of business was, that for two years ur 
upwards he ylelded to s licitations, an-l continued to 
bea director of the County Sank = It is now about 
two years and a half siuce he carried out, however, 
his long-announced intention, and resigned his seat. 
He was persuaded at the same time, nevertheless, to 
keep his shares, lest his sale of them should da nage 
the concern, in which he still had every confidence. 

Up to that time I had myself bad a few shares in 
the bank. Bat, on resigning, he wrote me that, so 
long 48 he bad been on the beard, he had considered 








only Mary Anne Moore’s daughter, if you bad been | sat silently and sullenly, when he was observed by | himself in some sort the responsible guardian of my 
my child. It’s not that I care for, though I was an- | Sydney Smith, who inquired what ailed him. 
gry, at first, atthewoman. It was because I did not 
want you to marry Claud Hamilton that I wasso; has behaved abominably, sir. Whatdo you think 


interests, bat now he could no lor gor advise me ¥ hat 


to that time he knew the concern to be thoroughly 
| sound, and to be earning year by year the gvod divi- 


to be new blool infused into the board, ani anew 


extend their business, andl undertake tran-actions of 


Well, it happened just at that time that a favorable 





speak disrespecttully of the equator.” 


chance presented itself fur me to enter into partuer- 





























































































| ship with my present partner; « 
in the bank and found employ: 
business; doing #0, TL conteas, : 
grets at withdrawing from ao 1 
| and many mirgivings as to w 
| again have from my savings so 
| tion to my small income as I be 
These regreta ceased, and 
| profound thankfulness, when, 
14 manager absconded, and it wa 
committed the bank to Jiabill: 
| perfectly insolvent, and involve 


y every shareholder in it, 


But my delight at my own « 
pered by regret that my good « 
involved in the grout catastroy 
on the privciple of antimited lial 
sharehollers who had money he 
deticiencies of the poorer pro: 
Enoch’s wealth was but as ad: 
the overs helining commitment: 

My uncle stood it out to 1: 
everything he possessed to t! 
himself utterly bankrupt in all | 

This visit of mine to Deda) 
enable me to be present at the « 
hold effects, and to buy in agni) 
his use and Ada’s, such thin 
taken from them so long as it : 
to prevent it, But, unhappily 
do, my means being more limit: 

It was Ada who opened the « 
cheerful, and resigned to her 
indeed, only of her father, as he 
other, She had plans of her ov 
that plan of all weil-edacated, 
the situation of a governess, 
knew not, and he kvew not, w! 
but they did not doubt some tric 

Nor need I say a frienuly dow 
that night, and he very frankly 
my town lod zings until happier 
Ada, meanwhile, had accepte 
|} friend a few miles away to stay 
| and thus the two were to be 
| 
| 





first time in her life. I think 
separation pained them more t! 
of all their possessions, The, 
clasped in each other's arma, 
head upon her breast, as he hac 
She took me through the ruc 
round it was, The stair ca 
were the bedroom carveta, T) 
by dirty feet, for the elegant ar 
furniture and effects had be: 
Townefolk who had never croe 
fore had been throngh every rv 
one. Brokers trom Shiretown 
chairs, and tables, and bedste 
ticketed and numbered for t) 
Lot 342 was the gilded cage 
and lot 370 was“ Nelly.” Lot 
lot 421 her piano. These th 
own, Loty 500 te 574 inclusive 
done up in bundles of about ha) 
of sul ject. [looked through 
parcels which contained bis fay 
the nuinbers of some few choi 
and then we returned to the 
uncle sat looking into the fire. 
there ell day, keeping the ¢ 
tramp of footsteps went on ou: 
We did not sit long, however 
off, in low spirits enongh, to bi 
sat later, side by side (on a fay 
there we had a convervation w 
forget. Indeed, we sat and tal 
morning befure I went ff to n 
she told me [ should find fi 
may never have a worse lit th 
a good bed, in which I had ste, 
and f jotted it down as one of 
to buy, along with the little ¢ 
not find sleep in the cow niest 
it with him, and I did not slee; 
Indeed, at breakfast time, + 
much refreshed. And when 
come in again for their final v 
tle effort to rouse ourselves int 
went off to a neighbor's, to be 
auctioneer’s hammer. My ar 
cheerful, brave face, Stayed at 
in hand, from room to room, # 
of this piece of furniture ar 
wished! to purchase, and won g 
in his misfortune, as he had v 
in his prosperity. 
Amongst others came in « 
ancle saw ber coming up t 
back into a bedroom till she } 
of ber sight, till she had gi 
slowly, through all the Louse, 
After her came, in a little 
looking men, strangers to th. 
whispered, trom” London— and 
the ronnd of the bovse, note 
themselves seats In front, nea: 
and, the bour of sale being 
very clear that they had come 
of doing baviness, 
Strange, how elastic is the 
As the sale went on, and n 
favorite plece of furniture and 
the hammer, hie spirits rove 
cheerful and lively. He cbt 
Lands, when things went for 1 
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ship with my present partner; so T sold out my shares 

in the bank and found employment for my money in 

| business; doing so, I confess, not without many re- 

grets at withdrawing from so flourishing a concern, 

| and many misgivings as to whether [ sheuld ever 
again have from my savings so comfortable an addi- 
tion to my small income as L bart had till then, 

These regrets ceased, and were exchanged for a 
profound thankfulness, when, a year ago, the new 

manager absconded, and it was found that he had 
committed the bank to liabilities which rendered it 
perfectly insolvent, and involved the ruin of nearly 
every shareholder in it. 

But my delight at my own escape was sadly tem- 
pered by regret that my good old uncle was fatally 
involved in the great catastrophe, Tie bank being 
on the privciple of unlimited liability, of course those 
shareholders who had money had to make good the 
deficiencies of the poorer proprietors, and Thomas 
Enoch’s wealth was but as a drop in the bucket of 
the overwheiming commitments of the bank, 

My uncle stood it out to the last. surrendered 
everything he possessed to tbe creditors, and saw 
himself utterly bankrupt in all but his integciry. 

This visit of mine to Deddingten, in fact, was to 
enable me to be present at the sale of all his house- 
bold effects, and to buy in aguin at the auction, for 
his use and Ada’s, such things as I could not see 
taken from them so long as it was in my poor power 
to prevent it. But, unhappily, it was little I could 
do, my means being more limited than my good-will, 

It was Ada who opened the door for me. She was 
cheerful, and resigned to her altered 1>t, thinking, 
indeed, only of her father, as he seemed to think only 
other. She had plans of her own, chief of which was 
that plan of all weil-educated, needy ladies—to take 
the situation of a governess. As for ber father, she 
knew not, and he kuew not, what was to be done; 
but they did not doubt some friendly door would open. 

Nor need [ say a friendly door was set open to him 
that night, and he very frankly accepted the shelter of 
my town ledzings until happier days should come. 

Ada, meanwhile, had accepted the invitation of a 
friend a few miles away to stay a few weeks with her; 
and thus the two were to be parted for almost the 
first time in her life. I think the prospect of this 
separation pained them more that night than the loss 
of all their possessions. They sat all the evening 
clasped in each other’s arms. And she pillowed his 
head upon her breast, as he had so often pillowed hers. 

She took me through the roon:s, and a very dreary 
round it was. The stair carpets were up, and so 
were the bedroom carvets, The boards were marked 
by dirty feet, for the elegant and superior household 
furniture and effects had been on view all day. 
Townstolk who had never crossed the threshold be- 
fore had been through every rooin in the house save 
one. Brokers trom Shiretown had sounded all the 
chairs, and tables, and bedsteads. Everything was 
ticketed and numbered for the sale on the morrow. 
Lot 342 was the gilded cage with Ada’s love-birds, 
and lot 370 was “ Nelly.” Lot 420 was ber harp, and 
lot 421 her piano. These things I marked for py 
own. Lots 500 to 574 inclusive were my ancle’s books, 
done up in bundles of about half-a-dozen. irrespective 
of sulject. I looked through these, and noted a few 
parcels which contained bis favorite authors. I noted 

the nuinbers of some few choice pieces cf furniture, 
and then we returned to the little room wiere my 
uncle sat looking into the fire. He and Ada had sat 
there <ll day, keeping the door locked, while the 
tramp of footsteps went on outside. 

We did not sit long, however, before my uncle went 
off, in low spirits enough, to his bed. Bat Ada and I 
sat later, side by side (on a favorite littl couch), and 
there we had a conversation we are not likely soon to 
forgst. Indeed, we sat and talked so long that if was 
morning befure I went eff to my resting-plice, which 
she told me [ should find iv Jot 127. And I wish I 
may never have a worse lot than I tound it. It was 
a good bed, in which I had siept many a time before, 
and f jotted it down as one of the things I must try 
to buy, along with the little couch, Buta man does 
not find sleep in the Cowniest pillow, unless he takes 
it with him, and I did not sleep that night. : 

Indesd, at breakfast time, we none of us looked 
much refreshed. And when the townstolk began to 
come in again for their final view, it cost us some lit- 
tle effort to rouse ourselves into decent spirits. Ada 
went off to a neighbor’s, to be out of the sound of the 
auctioneer’s hammer. My uncle, however, put ona 
cheerful, brave face, stayed at home, and went, stick 
in hand, from room to room, and told the real value 
of this piece of furniture and that to friends who 
wishe:l to purchase, and won good-will and sympathy 
in his misfortune, a3 he had won respect and esteem 
in his prosperity. : 

Amongst otuers came in old Miss Bellamy. My 
uncle saw her coming up the stairs, and drew me 
back into a bedroom till she passed, and so kept out 
of her sight, till she bad gone from room to room, 
slowly, through all the house, and left it again. 

Aiter her came, in a little while, two respectable- 
looking men, strangers to the town—brokers, it was 
whispered, trom’ London—and these baving also gone 
the round of the Louse, note-book in hand, chose tor 
themselves seats in front, near the auctioneer’s desk, 
and, the bour of sale being close at hand, made it 
very clear that they had come with decided intentions 
of doing business. 

Strange, how elastic is the spirit under trouble. 
As the sale went on,and my uncle saw first one 
favorite piece of furniture and then another fall under 
the hammer, his spirits rose, and he became very 
cheerful and lively. He chuckled, and rubbed bis 
hands, when things went for more than he had given 
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for them, although it put no penn 
He took it as a high personal compliment that the 


dington. © There is not another house in the town 
they would have come to,” he suid. And when he 
found that nearly everything was being knocked 


one knew, he began to think the fame of his good 
taste must have spread very widely. 
In fact, the townstclk got hardly anything. It 


have it all their own way; and when once or twice a 
townsman, baviog set his mind en some particular 
article, was allowed to get it only after it had been 
ron up to about doubléits value, townspeople became 
very shy of bidding, and bad it not been that there 
were two or three sets of these foreign brokers, the 
front-seat couple would have had all at their own 
price. 

It was some little surprise to me that none of them 
bid against me for the few lots [had marked, and 
that they all fell to me at less than half their value. 

Hopkins, the butler, who had lived with my uncle 
furty years (having come asstabie boy), made two or 
three bids at one lot, and got it, thar lot being the 
brass door-plate, with my uncle’s name on it. He 
did not bid at anything else, but wrapped this up 
earefully, with its screws, and went off with it. 

“You'll never rake money of that bargain, Hop- 
kins,” saii my uncle; but no one else joked the old 
man upon his purchase. 

It wasatwo days’ sale; and when all ~as over, it 
was actoally fonnd that nine tenths of the goods 
which had been sel} had become the property of 
some balf-dozen strangers, and that these half-dozen 
had all heen acting in concert, the real purchasers of 

the whole being James & Patchett, the eminent 
brokers in Oxéurd street. 

They said they would send orders from London in 
a day or two for the disposal of their purchases, 
which, in the meantime, they would be glad if they 
could Jeave. ‘ Perhaps my uncle wonk! bo willing 
to still copsider them at his service until sent for.” 

My uncle thanked them, but could not accept such 
aloan from strangers. He was going, he said, that 
night to the hotel, and next day with me to London, 
“ Take the key, Hopkins,” he said, ‘* and leave it at 
the bank.” And Hopkins took it and locked the door. 

“Why, what extravagance is this, Hopkins?’ he 
exclaimed, again, as he saw the cab from the Sun 
waiting for him at the door. * Do you think all this 
has taken the use of my limbs from me, and that I 
could not walk a couple of hundred yards?” 

“Lam not going to have a lot of pecple staring at 
you as vou walk,” said Hopkins. 

So we got in—Hopkins outside with the driver. 

“Why, he’s taking us round by Jackson's Lane,” 
said my uncle, as he pulled down the window, aud 
called to the driver to know where he was going. 

* Tt’s all right,’ said Hopkins. “I’ve a call to 
make, if you'll! excuse me taking the liberty.” 

“Confound Lis impudence!” said my uncle; “ driv- 
ing ne about to make his calls!” 

Now, Jackson’s Lane is just outside the town, and 
has a few pretty little semi-detached houses in it, 
each with a neat bit of garden in front. 

We stopped in a minute at one of the prettiest of 
these, and Hopkips jumped down and opened the 
door of the cab and the gate of the garden. 

* Please to step in, sir, for only one minute,” said 
Hopkins, vith an air of great embarrassment, such 
as I might have imagined hiw to assume in case of 
his being suddenly detected stealing the spoons. 
** Please do step in, sir, and excuse the liberty.” 

And at that moment the house door opened, and 
out stepped: Burnett, my uncle’s cook, anil stood at 
the end of the little gravel walk, courtesying and 
blushing violently. 

“Why, Burnett, what in the name of goodness do 
you and Hopkins mean?’ asked my uncle. 

* Not Burnett any longer,” Hopkins broke in. “1 
was tirei of seeing ber crying in the kitchen this 
morving, 89, a8 I happened to have a marriage- 
license in my pocket, we walked as far as the church 
while the salé was on, and she came out Mrs. Hop- 
kins, if you’ll excuse us taking such a liberty without 
nawing it first to you.” 

“Tt’s the most sensible thing you ever did in your 
life,” said my uncle; “but Ll had some thought of 
asking her myselt.” 

Mrs. Hopkins blushed redder than before, and 
dropped short courtesies without intermission. 

“So you’ve brought me here to wish you joy. 
Well, God bless you both!” 

“It was not exactly that,” said Hopkins. “ In- 
4ecd, I could not have taken such a liberty. But I 
thought, sir, perhaps—I thought that, perhaps, you 
and Miss Ada~and Burnett thought too—” 

“Why, my good Hopkins,” said my uncle, “ what 
does this mean?” For he had quite broken down, 
and could say no more, 

“We thought, sir,’ broke in Mrs. Hopkins, late 
Burnett, ‘‘as he says, that, as we bave lived under 
the same roof with you and Miss Ada so piany years, 
you would, perhaps, let us live under the same roof 
with you a little longer, we being too old to make 
new friends. So Hopkins, he had a chance to get 
this house, and he bas made it as comfortable as he 
con, and we thought you would, perhaps, let us live 
with you here till you find a more fitting place.” 
And Burnett, as she concluded her speech (which she 
bad not got through without many interruptions), 
polished the door-plate with her apron, and wy uncle 
read his own name upon it. 





Then we went into the parlor, and he buried his 
face for a minute in his hauds. When he lifted it 





down either to them or to otber strangers whom no | 


soon became apparent that the strangers meant to | 





| book ja his hand. 
two London brokeis should have come down ty Ded- | 


| ‘O master,” he said, “yours has been such an 
| easy service, that to have no one to serve will be 
| harder work. Lat us stay with vou still. Don’t call 
it staying with us. See here; all we have is yours. 
We have no other vse for it; take it for yourself and 
Miss Ada. Oily don’t let us part.’ And he put the 
deposit-book on the table, at my uncle’s hand, 

The oll lawver looked at him steadily tor a while 
before he found words to unswer him. 


| “ Hepkins,’”” he said, ‘I have read of such servants | 
| as you and Barnett in books, but I never believed in j 


! them.” 


“And T,” said Hopkins, “ have read of snch masters 
as ours, and found it very easy to believe in them.” 

“But | could not take it, Hopkins. 
London with Will ” 

“Why not take it, sir? Itis only a little of what 
you have overpaid me.” 

*T have never paid you at all, Hopkins. Such ser- 
vice as. yours is not paid with money. But we will 
stay with you to night, instead of goirg to the hotel. 
There, now.” 

“ Yes, yes,” chuckled the eld butler; “and longer 
than to-night, or my name's not Hopkins.” 

After this we sat a long time witnoat speaking, 
until a knock came to the dogr, an J in an instant Ada 
was in ber fathers arms. Hopkins bad sent word to 
her where she would find him, and Mrs. Hopkins had 
met her at the door, and told her that ber bed was 
prepared tor her. 

* What does it all mean, papa? 
Burnett here, and you?” 

“ Hopkins and Surnett count only as one, my dear, 
now. They got married this morning. ‘This is their 
house, and they persist in calliug it mine, and they 
don’t want to part with me, but wish just to keep 
their old situation, they say. ‘That's all.” 

Then Ada ran out to wish the old couple joy. And 
they langhed with her @ little, and cried with hera 
good deal before she came back to us, 

And, indeed, L hardly know what emotions were 
strongest with any of us all the rest of the evening. 
But I am sure that none of us was * all unhappy.” 

Even when tpy ancle took up the book, and we 
heard him read (iow, and unconscivus that his lips 
were furmiing tae words) — : 

“O that | were as in months past, as in the days 
when God preserved me; when bis candle shined 
upon my heat, and when by his light I walked 
through darkness; as 1 was in the days of my youth, 
when the secret of God was upon my tabernacle; 
when the Almighty was yet with me, when my 
children were about me—-” 

Even, I say, as we caught his low words, the tender 
pity in his voice seemed rather pity for another than 
hiaself. 

But when Ada took the book out of bis hand, and 
said, ‘I will read to you, papa; and when she turned 
to another page and read out, firmly and boldly, “ O, 
give thanks unty the Lord, for he is good, for bis 
mercy eidureth forever,” we felt then that she had 
strack the truer and the nobler key; and before she 
came to the end of the psalm, we did not doubt that 
he who had tarned our water-springs inte dry ground 
could tura again our dry ground into water-springs; 
that he who had diciinished us and brouzht us low, 
was indeed mighty enough, and gracious enough, to 
set the poor on high again from afiliction, 

Hopkins came in with candles waen it was growing 
late, and asked, with as profound a deference as ever 
he had asked, if anything more was wanted. And so 
we went tu bed in the new house, wita the old door- 
plate on the new door. 

Ada’s love-birds hung in their old ¢:ge in the win- 
dow, and Nelly, coiled up ip bur basket, kept watch 
outside ber chamber, 


Hopkins and 





CHAPTFR II. 


SILLY OLD FOOLS. 


Ir might have been perhaps half an hour after we 
had tinished breakfast next mourning, while we sat 
talking over our httle half-formed plans, when we 
heard the garden gate creak on its hinges, and Ada, 
looking out, exclaimed: 

““ Why, papa, it’s Miss Bellamy coming in.” And 
in another instant Hopkins reported that that lady 
asked leave to see my uncle. 

“Show Miss Bellamy in,” he said. And we noticed 
a strange flush on his worn old face. 

She had walked down unattended, and it was pow 
so rare a thing to see her walking that I dare say she 
was hardly known as she passed along the street. 
She carried a light silver-headed cane, and leaned on 
it a little as she came to the chair 1 placed for her, 

“I have been a long time coming to see you, 
Thomas,” she said; ‘‘and I doubt you will think I 
have chosen my time badly at last.” 

‘Never, Fanny,” he answered. ‘Late or soon 
could make no difference in your welcome.” 

How strange it sounded to us to hear them calling 
each other by their Christian names. Adaand I tried 
which of us could open our eyes the widest. 

‘Tf amt so sorry,” she said. 

“ Yes, for this little one,” laying his hend on Ada’s 
head. ‘ We must all be sorry tor her.” 

“And for you, tao.” 

“QO, as for me, what matter whether my money be 
taken from me now, or [ from it, in a year or two?” 

“ Thomas,” she said, ** you must stay with us the 
year or two.” . 

Stay where?” he asked. 


nis bank Ceposit- | grounds, a fortnight since. These are the pepors 


I am going to , 











| making them mine, Take them.” 
| He rose froin his chair and held out his hand, aa if 
| begging ber to forbear; he shook his head, bat did 
not speak. She went on: 

| “It was for me that those London brokers bought 
| ailin your house at the sale. Sve, here is my receipt 
| from the auctioneer. Take it.” 

Then he took both her hands, and bowed his stiff 
; old back and kissed them tenderly, as a young lover 
| kisses these of iis love. But he shook his head, and 
| said, tremulously: 

“Tt cannot bs, Fanny; it cannot be,” 

“ But hear me out,” she said. “I have not done 
| yet. You say it cannot be, because you think I want 
to make @ useless gift; and 1 know as well as you do 
that a big house would be worse than useless to you, 
left as they say you are. But, Thomas, L came to 
Say something more.” 

Then we noticed that the old lady-hesitated, and 
looked at us, ancl seemed for an instant embarrassed. 
Ada beckoned to me, and said: 

** We will walk in the garden a minute, papa.” 

Bat Miss Bellauiy with an effort recovered herself, 
and said, “No, no; why should [ care to speak be- 
fore you children, for you are but children? Stay 
with us, and hear all I have to say to your papa.” 

* Thowas, I have reconsidered my answer to you. 
I bave taken @ long time to reconsider it; but you 
will have the !-s8 doubt of my knowing my own 
mind now. Do» you remember what it was you came 
and said to me fifty years ago?” 

“As if it were yesterday.” 

“Let me see, then, if 1 remember it, too; for it has 
seemed to me for years as only a dream. I will tell 
you what it is that I dream did really bappen, and 
you shall stop me where the dream sees false. 

“T dream of myself as a young girl of twenty, 
whoni every one knew to ba an heiress, whom some 
few thought to be beantifal”’—(my uncle nodded 
gently)—‘‘and whom Thomas Enoch mistakenly 
thought to have a heart, and be good, and worthy to 
be loved.” 

“Not mistakenly,” my uncle whispered. 

“IT dream of Thomas Enoch as a young man who 
had his waydo make in the world, and who, though 
only two-and-twenty, already gavesignsof making it. 

“Tdream that he—that is, you—came to me, once, 
and told me a story of first love; that I put him off 
with an uncertain answer, not knowing my own 
mind, and being foolish and heartless ”—(my uncle 
shook his head)—‘that at last I sent him to my 
father, knowing well what answer he would get; that 
my father, a successful barrister, rejected perempto- 
rily the suit of the young solicitor, and made it im- 
possible for him to revisit at our house. 

“I dream that in a little while he forgot me.” 

“* Never!” exclaimed my uncle. 

“At any rate, that when my father soon died, when 
T was left my own mistress, and mistress of all my 
father’s wealth, Thomas Enoch never gave me a 
second chance of becoming his; that though I had 
come to know my own mind only too well, and loved 
‘him, O, so traly!”—(my uncle lifred his bead with a 
Strange expression of surprise upon his face)~“ he 
never came again. 

“T dream that while I waited and watched him, 
day by day, hoping always that he would stop at my 
door and not go past it,a horrid suspicion rose in my 
mind that it was my money that kept us apart. 

“T dream that just as 1 thought the way was open- 
ing for us te come together again, he formed the 
acquaintance of one whom uo man could help loving; 
thot in a liitte while Le married her, and foand inher 
a better wife than ever he could have found in me!” 

“A geod wife, indeed, thank God?’ my uncle said, 
mournfally, 

“And then the dream grows less like a dream and 
more like reality; for it bas living: evidence in the 
present, and stern memora!s of the past to fall back 
upon. I dream that this wife blessed him with a 
happy family, who grew ap to be his pride, and the 
envy of less happy men and women; that one by one 
they were all taken from him, wife and children too, 
all save one” (and she laid her hand on Ada’s hea); 
‘*and I saw him go often with that one to the church- 
yard,carrying flowers, and come howe empty-handed, 
and Lasked myself-- I dream that | asked myself — 
‘Why was I left to see myself change from young to 
middle-aged, from middle-aged to old, useless, and 
with my heart all dried to dust, while the young and 
happy were taken away? Would it not have been 
wiser and better, nore economical and less waste‘ul, 
in the great Dispenser of happiness, that I should 
be sent to my sleep there, instead of one of these?’ 
For the flowers. too, would have been saved. 

“And so I seem to see the years roll on, weary year 
after weary year, and I live my useless life, unloved 
and uncared-for, and [ see you day by day; but thers 
is 4 gulf between us as deep as the grave to which ve 
are both going. Yet even across the gulf it is pleas- 
ant to me to see you—it is indeed the one pleasure I 
have in life; and therefore (what other reason should 
I seek?) one morning I wake to find it is to be taken 
from me. 

“*T wake to find that, as your want of money parted 
us once, your loss of it is to part us again; that you 
are a ruined m-r, aad that all you have is to be sold, 
and that I am tu see you houseless and homeless.” 
“No, no,” said my uncle. 

“ Phen, being broad awake to what I should suffer, 
and having grown so old and selfish, I try to save 
myself that pang; I buy your house, and everything 
of yours that I can get, and I come to beg you to 





“In your own ok! house; where else? See here; | 





it was for me the admiral bought your house and ! 


take them all back again, and to take me with them. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 813 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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A few dreamy, summer hours, 
Passing on in pleasant play, 
Full of sunshine and of flowers, 

Was our little yesterday. 


And we talked, and laughed, and dreamed 
In the sunshine, and were gay, 

Though at eve it had not seemed, 
While looking back, so sweet a day. 


Carelessly we saw it go, 
Drifting toward the night-time gray, 
Like a dream ;—but who shall know 
How God counteth yesterday ? 


Who shall know what shadows crosscd, 
All urseen, our sunny way ? 

Who shall know what paths were lost, 
Leading out from yesterday ? 


Who shall know what mystic things 
Marked those skies so blue and gay ? 

Who shall know what angel wings 
Stirred the air of yesterday ? 


Haply, when long years have fied, 
And its paths with mist are gray, 

We shall weep that it is dead— 
That one idle yesterday ! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 

“ SouTH by southwest.” 

“South by southwest, sir.” 

Those were the last words that I remember hear- 
ing on that eventful night. I saw the mate, who was 
up and in charge of the ship all that watch and 
the next, walk toward the wheel and look at the 
compass; and then he gave the direction, which the 
man promptly repeated after him. The watch was 
of course in the forward deck, and the wheel was 
well aft; but the moon was out brightly, and I conld 
see the whole length of the deck as plainly as though 
it had been noon; and the night was so still thata 
much fainter sound than that of a human voice in 
ordinary conversation could have been distinctly 
heard. Every creak of a spar, every strain of a 
shroud, and even the faint plash of the ripples 
against the cutwater came distinctly to my ear as I 
leaned on the fluke of the great anchor. 

I mention all these particulars because people who 
hear my wonderfui tale are incredulous, and say that 
what I pretend to have experienced that night was a 
dream, or the effect of liquor. 1 solemnly avow that 
it was neither; what I relate occurred exactly as I 
tell it, and I saw it and heard it all, and do not exag- 
gerate the facts an atom. I have no explanation to 
offer; if it be incredible I cannot heip it; I still 

. aver it to be true. I would like to menticn other 
circumstances, to show that I was then and am now 
in the poasessivn of my sober senses, notwithstanding 
that they have put me in the “‘ hopelessly deranged ” 
quarter of this mad-house. I think I am as well off 
here as I could ve elsewhere, since lam now tweuty- 
nine years oli—too old to undertake another voyage 
in search of the Enchanted Island, were I free from 
these locks and bolts. Let them consider me insane, 
if they choose; I smile at the ignorance of their 
celebrated doctors who come here and talk with me 
by the hour, and then tap their forcheads with their 
fingers and whisper to each other “iucurable mono- 
mania.” Poor fools, let them delude themselves; it 
is little tome. Columbus died in neglect and pov- 
erty; lam greater than Columbus, and cannot hope 
for a better tate. But while I do live 1 will not cease 
to publish to all who will listen to me the story of my 
adventure; and by-and-by, perhaps, aiter I am dead, 
they will believe it. 

What was I saying? Ah—I was beginning to tell 
the circumstances of this wonderful occurrence. I 
was aboard the barque Lafayette, bound for Havana, 
eleven days from New York. I saw trom the cap- 
tain’s observation at noon of that day that we were 
in the latitude of the lower Bahamas; and when the 
third watch was set we were stretching away to- 
ward the coast of Cuba, with all sail set, and a steady 
breeze blowing. The mate was shaping our ccurse 
toward tbe Pan of Matanzas, as they call that bold 
mountaii that shoulders down to the sea from the 
Cuban coast; the green, shallow water of the Baha- 
mas was behind us, and the steady swell of the sea 
showed deep water under our bows. Just before the 
mate spuke to the man at the wheel, four bells were 
struck. 

* South by south west, sir!” 

The words seemed to <iwell on his lips in a pro- 
longed miurmur, and the air was filled with them. 
As truly as [ hope for heaven, I beard them repeated 
aloft; they came down from the masthead in a clear, 
silvery veice—such a voice as pone of the crew of the 
Lafayette could speak with—aod they Hoated through 
the air in whispers which I knew were not uttered 
by human tongee. “South by southwest!” The 
cry was repeated dead ahead, far and taiat, as if it 
were the voice of a man overboard, struggling for life, 
although nut so woful as that must have been. 1 
rubbed my eyes, and looked up to the masthead. 
Nobody was there; but when I looked cead ahead, 
right in the pati of the brilliant moonlight, Las a 
small dark olject skimming the waters, anu rapidly 





nearing the vessel. A solitary figure stood in the 
bow; and without oars or any visible means of pro- 
pulsion the little craft sped down to meet us; and 
again, as 1 looked, the cry was repeated, “South by 
southwest!” 

I leaned spellbound upon the fluke of the anchor; 
I was conscious that some supernatural influence 
was rapidly taking possession of me, for when I 
sought to remove my eyes from the boat, I found 
them fastened upon it with a gaze which seemed 
beyond my power to control. Exerting all the brain 
force I was master of, I faced about, and looked 
astern. The wheelsman stood like a statue, grasp- 
ing the spokes of the wheel with both hands; the 
mate stood near him, as motionless as though frozen 
to the deck. A nameless horror seized me; the 
barque seemed sailing into an atmosphere from an 
unseen world, for the air suddenly rarefied, and my 
breath came painfully, while a chill as of winter 
struck me to the very marrow. And this, remember, 
on the night of July 13th, and in the low latitudes. 
I walked back to the wheel, every step costing me 
the most acute pain, and, wonderful to tell, iny foot- 
falls making not the slightest noise upon the deck. 
I tried to touch my cap to the mate, but found my 
arm powerless; I strove to speak, but my tongue 
was paralyzed. But I saw that both he and the 
helmsman were held immovable to the deck, and 
apparently unconscious, by the sare dreadful mys- 
terious power that had almost deprived me of voli- 
tien. The mate had held up his hand above his 
head at the instant of speaking, apparently to deter- 
mine the course of the wind, and there it remained, 
the arm as rigid us if made of marble, while his eyes 
stared stonily into vacancy. Hardly able to stir, I 
tottered forward again and looked at my mutes of 
the watch. They were scattered over the deck, 
sitting and lying, and every man of them dumb and 
rigid, thralled by that same awful influence! I tried 
to call their names, to start, to stamp my foot on the 
deck, that this horrible silence might be broken, and 
I could do nothing of the kind. I leaned on the 
anchor, faint and desolate with fright, apd saw that 
the boat was within easy hail, with the figure of a 
tall, gracetul man still standing erect in the bow. 
He wore a tall, peaked hat, with a flowing plame, a 
cloak fell from his right shoulder, his velvet doublet 
was fastened at the waist with a jewelled clasp, and 
his lower limbs were covered with high-topped boots. 
On, on, came the buat, propelled by no visible power, 
but bearing right dowu upon our bow. Ofa sudden, 
the surface of the whole sea was illuminated by such 
a glare of phosphoretic ligut as 1 never saw before. 
It seemed to cover the water with liquid tire; the 
swell of the sea was changed to a dash of lurid flame, 
and little tongues of fire licked the sides of the barque 
and spirted up the cut-water. And brighter and 
brighter, in this sea of flame, as the strange boat 
drew nearer and nearer, burned and scintillated the 
jewel at the belt of that mysterious voyager. Nearer 
and nearer he came, until I could bave tossed a bis- 
cuit into the boat; and then he hailed the barque in 
that same silvery voice which, twenty minutes beiore, 


had repeated the course. 


“ Barque ahoy! What barque is that?” 

‘“‘ Lafayette, of New York; eleven days out for 
Tfavana,” I answered. 

My voice was so changed that I scarcely recognized 
it; my breath had come back free and clear, and my 
tone was as loud and sbhrili as the call of a silver 
bugle. 

“Passengers for the Enchanted Island—ahoy, 
ahoy!” And as I heard the words, I slipped hand over 
hand down a rope which Lung from the bows, and 
dropped into the stern of the boat. Like an arrow it 
shot out from under the bows of the barque, and tak- 
ing a course due west, almost at right angie with that 
ot the barque, it sped through the sparkling, flashing 
waters faster than steam could have driven it. Once 
1 looked back and saw the vessel in the distance, 
rising and falling on the swells, her dark hull and 
inasts and spars, and the tracery of the cordage 
sharply defined against the sea. After that, my 
whole attention was given to the wonders that trans- 
pired befure me. The man still kept his position in 
the bow of the boat, but turned his head over his 
shoulder, exhibiting a face of surpassing sweetness, 
and a bearing like a knight of Granada. 

I’ve skimmed around these waters for an huon- 
dred years,” he said, in a silvery whisper, “ looking 
for passengers to our island; and you are the first I 
have found. The course is easy to all, if they would 
but take it; south by southwest, after leaving the 
lowest Bahama, will be sure to put you in the en- 
chanted track. They all keep too far to the east, 
where I cannot go atter them; for you must know 
that this enchanted track sets easterly only a few 
leagues trom the island, and then sinks into a deep 
undercurrent. But see!—we are nearing the shore.” 

The fiery hue of the sea gave place to a pale silver; 
and out of it arose the green sheres and swelling 
hills of an island such as no fancy of old Columbus 
could have painted. ‘The air grew golden in its 
glorious wellowness; the sun suddenly flawed up in 
the east, and shed a tempered light, revealing the 
deep, emerald green of the trees, and the dazzling 
whiteness of the spires and domes that rose among 
them. Ravished, enchanted by the wonderful beau- 
ty of the scene, I leaned over the gunwale and clasped 
my hands in silent ecstasy, lest it should disappear 
as it hadcome. The boat drove right on, with un- 
slackened speed, until beneath the shade of the 
gigantic trees which dipped their boughs in the 
water, and then it moved more slowly, and grounded 
on a lifte strip of beach, every saud of which spar- 
Kied Like a diamond. 





“They are diamonds,” said my guide, reading my 
thoughts, and smiling. ‘‘Take a handful of them; 
one handful will enrich you.” 

When I had risen again to my feet, with a wealth 
which represented millions in my pocket, I glanced 
seaward. Swans of snowy plumage were sailing in 
the little cove which we had entered; the open sea 
beyond still sparkled with silver tire; and far out 
against the horizon I could distinguish the dull line 
of indigo-blue which markod the borders of the 
enchanted archipelago, where I knew the good barque 
Lafayette was sailing south by southwest toward the 
Pan of Matanzas. Suddenly a strain of the sweetest 
melody that my ears ever heard, broke, out from the 
grove beyond us. It rose and fell in a chorus of 
liquid notes which thriiled me with superhuman 
power; and with tears in my eyes, I besought my 
guide to tell me what I heard. 

“It is only the song of our forest birds,” he an- 
swered. ‘Night and day they do not cease their 
melody; but sweet as it seems to you, your ears are 
not tuned to comprehend it. Here come my bearers; 
we will go up to the palace.” 

Four men approached us as he spoke, habited ike 
himself, except that they wore no jewels in their 
belts. They bore on their shoulders a palanquin, 
made of the boughs and branches of the trees, and 
lined with cotton of exquivite softness, and the finest 
fibre. They placed it upon the ground before me, 
and at a sigual from my guide, I p!aced myself in it. 
Raised to the shoulders of the bearers, I was carried 
swiftly up the hill; and when its summit who 
reached, I gazed with a cry of delighted surprise at 
the prospect before me. At least a league away was 
an acclivity of table land, overlooking the hill where- 
on my bearers had paused; and midway between 
the eastern and western shores of the island, which I 
jadged to be at least five miles in width, was a 
palace more beautiful than the vision of Aladdin, It 
soared up to the clouds in a composite of grac-ful 
domes, and minarets, and pillars, all of dazzling 
white; aud at its base lay the fairest valley that my 
eyes have yet beheld. Patches of emerald-hued 
forest crowned the lesser hills; the little valleys 
between were golden with wheat and corn, and 
white with cotton; cottages smiled in the inter- 
spaces, allof that same brilliaut white; and in the 
pure, mellow air the hum of the laborers in the fields 
came distinctly to my ear. As we progressed 
through this Vailey of Delights, herds of brown 
deer trooped across our path, and the melody of the 
forest birés bruke forth with every step of the way. 
In the side of one of the hills we passed, workmen 
were digging out precious gems; and as we paused a 
moment to watch their labor, one of them laid a 
large and magnificent opal in my band. We moved 
on; and my guide, breaking the silence, said: 

“You arein the milst of the Enchanted Island; 
you breathe an atmosphere of enchantment, and are 
permitte: to witness what no human being has ever 
scen before. Iam now conveying you to our queen; 
prepare your seases for such an intoxication of sur- 
prise as you have never known.” 

Up the magnificent slopes of the terrace beyond 
the mines, past palms of more than tropicai luxuri- 
ance, and pastures blooming with gorgeous flowers 
of every hue and size, past the gnards at the massive 
gateway, and across a court of porphyry inlaid with 
gieaming stones, we passed; and beyond this was an 
inner court, where 4 fountain of perfumed water 
tinkled musically in a huge marble basin. Then I 
was borne up a grand stairway, between rows of 
guardsmen, whose dress fairly blazed with brilliant 
hues and or ts; and passing through two 
apartments of wonderful magnificence, my bearers 
placed the palanquin upon the tessellated pavement, 
and my guide bade me follow him. The grand hall 
of the palace which we now entered was something 
which it is beyond my powers to describe. There 
was siatuary there, and there were hangings, and 
carpets, and carved furniture whose richness [ think 
no European court can match; and there were fluted 
pillars of the purest marble, and a fretted ceiling, 
and stained glass windows through which the light 
poured down as if subdued flames of yellow, blue 
and violet were kindled on the marble floor. At the 
opposite side of the hall, upon a raised dais covered 
with purple cloth, surmounted by a canopy of the 








rying delight, and they are also lives of immortality. 
Start not, sir, at that word, it is the simple truth. 
The lying histories of the continent tell you that 
Ponce De Leon died in Florida, whither he came to 
seek the Fountain of Youth. He never died; be lives 
to-day here in our Enchanted Island, which he dis- 
covered and colonized, and over which he has 
reigned hundreds of happy years, while the miracu- 
lous fountain springs up from the centre of the court- 
yard. He only ceased to reign because be wearied 
of it; and he abdicated in my favor, for I am his 
daughter. We have long desired to bestow the 
happiness of our realm on a few of the dwellers of 
the outside world; we want the novelty they will 
bring us, and we wish to amuse ourselves with im- 
mortalizing them. Yon are the first who has wan- 
dered into the enchanted track of the sea. beyond 
which our messengers cannot pasa and retain their 
attributes. Will you stay?” 

My heart leaped with ecstasy at the thonght; an 
immortality of happiness was placed within my 
grasp; I was invited to come in from care, and 
labor, and weariness of the world, and be forever 
blessed in the delights of this mysterious abode 
Out of the whirling rapture of my brain, I was torm- 
ing an answer which might feebly convey my grati- 
tude, wlien the thought of the Lafayette and my 
shipmates suddenly burst npon me. Why could I 
not rescue them from the dog’s life they had led 
with me? I knelt again and eagerly gave my poti- 
tion words. The queen listened to me graciously, 
and smiled approvingly at my request. 

“Tt shail be as you wisb,” she said. ‘ Brentano, 
you may return with him and pilot the barque hither; 
and you, Dolores, may accompany them. The in- 
fluence we have gained over the beart of our guest 
wust not bo } st.’” 

She smiled again aa the fairest maiden of them ali 
took my hand, covering her face with the other to 
hide its biashes, and led me backward from the royal 
presence, with an obeisance at every step. Two 
palanquins were waiting at the door, one for Dolores 
and one for myself; and taking our places, the little 
procession started toward the cove. Our guide led it 
frem the palace due south, and in half an hour we 
had reached the southerly coast of the island; a 
wild and savage line of cliffs, with rocky reefs run- 
ning far out to sea, and the surf thundering heavily 
below. We could distinguish sails in the distance, 
and even the smoke of a steamer very faintly outlined 
against the sky. 

“ This rocky barrier is the dread of sailors, and our 
full protection against intrasion,” said Brentano. 
“Tt is as potent for us upon this side as is the en- 
chanted track upon the other; they are our ample 
protection against the world.” 

From this point we skirted the coast, and soon 
passed back to the tropical beauty of the mid-island, 
and delighted our senses by its enrapturing sights 
and sounds. Graceful gazelles ¢ame fearlessly up 
to lick our hands; gorgeous paroquets more than 
once perched upon the palanquin as we passed 
throngh the woods, odorous with spice and sandal- 
wood; oranges blushed through the green leaves, 
and the swaying boughs of the palms seemed to 
whisper to us a8 we passed. A little fountain gur- 
gled up at the root of a gigantic magnolia; and 
Brentano immersed a leaf in it, and laid iton my 
forehead. The effect was magical; my sluggish 
blood was quickened into the fullness of youth; the 
tide of renewed life went coursing joyously through 
my veins; I became a new man from that moment. 
And all this was given to me forever! 

At the cove we found the boat waiting. Brentano 
again took bis station in the bow, while I sat with 
Dolores in the stern; and without any visible pro- 
pulsion we shot out to sea and glided lightly over its 
flashing waves. On we went, leaving the happy 
shores of the Enchanted Island far behind us, until 
its domes, and spires, and beautiful hues of white and 
emerald faded upon the horizon. The wake of the 
boat fell away astern in sparkles of diamond-like 
brightness; little waves of crimson surrounded us, 
and some mysterious power impelled us toward the 
outer world. My companion drew closer to me; as 
the line of the sea became plain she shuddered and 
laid her head on my shoulder; my arm encircled her, 
my kisses visited her cheek; I murmured words of 








same color, and seated upon a great throne-chair 
resting upon the backs of carved lions, I saw the 
queen of this wondrous realm. She was surrounded 
by a circle of maids of such beauty as might well 
craze tle mortal who beheld it, each robed in white, 
with a tiara of pearls upon her brow, and a belt with 
a blazing diamond star in the buckle; but out of the 
resplendent beauty of these attendants the face of 
royalty beamed upon me with an entrancing, un- 
earthly grace, peerless among them all. I passed 
between the ranks of the attendants; I ted the 
dais; and falling upon my knee, reverently kissed 
the delicate hand that the queen extended to me. 

*“ We know you, and have long awaited your com- 
ing,” she said, in a voice as musical as the song of 
the furest-birds. 

“What time has passed, Brentano,” she asked, 
addressing my guide, “since we first expected our 
guest?” , 

“ At least one hundred years, my queen,” was the 
reply. 

The queen again addressed me in accents of win- 
ning sweetness, and amazed my senses by the ex- 
traordinary revelation which she made. 

** You see around you the Enchanted Island, and 
the happy beings and their homes who dwell npon it. 
It is the chosen abo‘e of peace, and plenty, and en- 
joyment; our lives are lives of unceasing and unwea- 








im passi 1 love ia her ear, and heard with rapture 
her whispered assent. 

“ Barque ahoy!—what barque is that?” 

It was the silver voice of Brentano, ringing clear 
and shrill upon the silence. We had passed the blue 
line which bounded the phosphorescent sea, and 
were riding the dark waves beyond. Dead ahead I 
saw the iull of the Lafayette looming up from the 
water, and rising and sinking with the swell as she 
bore right down upon us. We approached her diago- 
nally, and I could distinguish the mate and helms- 
man still standing as motionless as statues, while the 
watch were scattered around the forward deck with- 
out sound or motion. Dolores looked fearfully from 
the barque to my face; her own was suddenly crossed 
by a shadow of mortal fear; she sprang upon the 
gunwale, and seizing me by the arms dragged me 
with ber into the sea! The boat and the figure of 
Brentano vanished together; the bow of the Lafay- 
ette loomed above my head like a high, black wall; 
I uttered a ringing cry for help, and grasped a rope 
that dangled at the bows; and although my senses 
left me, I heard first the prolonged and startling cry 
from the deck, “* Man overboard!” and I am told that 
I clutched the rope so closely that the end had to be 
cut off and left in my hands until the tension of the 
muscles was relaxed. 

And when I was returned to life I was on the deke 
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know what it’s for? Where's the |) 
on the Lafayette, and I'll find the E: 
and—Dolores—Dolores! O God !—0 « 
a . * . . 

“ There, now, genta,” the keeper . 
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vanced parties of the two armics ca 
about three o'clock on Tuerday after: 
diately displayed a hostile attitude. 
s00n approached the royal army, a: 
defiance awaited the deally blow. 
“The gallant Colonel Morgan, at 
famous rifle corps, and Major Dea 
detachment of infantry, commenced 
rushed courageously on the British °; 
manded by Major Ackland; and th« 
was most firmly resisted. In all pa 
the conflict became extremely arduo: 
an unconquerable spirit on each sir 
yield the palm of victory. Death a; 
lost his terrors; breaches in the ran} 
made than supplied by fresh comba! 
similar fate. At length the Americ: 
with renewed strength and ardor, 
whole British line, commanded by G 
himself, to yield to their deadly fire, 
in disorder. The German troops rem 
at their lines. These were now bol 
Brigaier General Learned and Li: 
Brooks, at the bead of their respe 
with such intrepidity, that the wor 
and their brave commander, Liew 
Breyman, was slain. 
“ The Germans were pushed to th: 
which, with all the equipage of the | 
our hands. Colonel Cilley, of Genere 
having acquitted himself honorably, - 
a brass field-piece, exulting in the 
Hull, of the Massachusetts line, war 
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of the Lafayette. That was not strange; of course; 
but—but—I want to know who brought me here? 
What’s the meaning of those iron gates? and why 
wont this door open when I turn the knob? There’s 
@ man next door who says his name is Pontius Pilate, 
which I don’t believe; and there’s one opposite tied 
up to a beam with a big chain. And now I'd like to 
know what it’s for? Where’s the barque? Put me 
on the Lafayette, and I'll tind the Enchanted Island; 
and—Dolores—Dolores! O God!—O God!” 
* * * * * * * * 

“ There, now, gents,” the keeper observed, as we 
left the cell, where we had sat balt an hour, listening 
to the foregoing narrative, which I have thought 
strange enough for the perusal of the readers‘of the 
“Flag,” * that’s what I call a downright queer ’un. 
You saw how white his hair and beard are? He 
reminds me of another oll Wandering Jew; and he 
seems likely to live a dozen years. yet. Sometimes, 
in his quiet moments, he says he once drank of the 
water of the Fountain of Youth, and that he’ll live 
forever. If 1 didn’t know he was ‘empty in the loft,’ 
{ should say he had been drinking out of somebody’s 
black bottle. A queer case; the queerest of the whole 
lot.” 

“But what do you understand to be the cause of 
his malady?” I asked. 

“Softening of the brain, they say,” he replied. 
* He’s been here now nigh onto forty vears, which is 
twenty longer thanI have. The story has got a little 
misty with time; but it’s understood that he fell 
overboard one night at sea, when he was on the 
watch, and gotasleep. Hecaught a rope going down, 
and saved himself; but his head struck the stock of 
an anchor half-way down, which just about used up 
his mind. When he was hauled up on deck, he was 
raving distracted, telling the helmsman to steer 
straight for some outlandish-named island, that 
nobody ever heard of, and crying and moaning tor 
Dolores, whoever that might be. And these notions 
cling to him yet. When he’s not yelling ‘South by 
southwest!’ or calling tor Dolores, he’s jabbering to 
himself about islands, and precious stones, and I 
don’t know what. A very queer case, sirs!” 





Biographical Portfolio. 





[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


BY JEREMIAH OOLSURN. 


JOSHUA CUSHMAN, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
was born at Halifax, Massachusetts, in 1758. He was 
ason of Abner Cushman, Jr., and a descendant, in 
the sixth generation, from Robert Cushman, the pil- 
grim ancestor of the family, whoarrived at Plymouth 
on the 10th of November, 1621. 

In April, 1777, he enlisted, when but nitfeteen years 
of age, at Bridgewater, Massachusetts, where troops 
were being mustered for the service by Caleb King. 
After joining the army at Cambridge, he was placed 
in Captain Bartlett’s company, which was attached 
to the ninth regiment of the Massachusetts line; the 
tield officers of which were Colonel Weeson, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Mellen and Major Badlam. This regi- 
ment, with others, was ordered to Albany, to consti- 
tute a part of the force to proceed to Ticonderoga, 
Fort Stanwix, and that region, for the purpose of 
joining the army under the command of General 
Arnold. 

After dispersing the enemy, they joined the North- 
erm army, under the command of Major General 
Gates, and were engaged in the battle of the 7th of 
September, at Bemis’s Heights, where ‘‘the enemy 
was completely repulsed in every quarter, and his 
defeat was attended with irreparable loss of officers, 
men, artillery, tents and baggage. Our oflicers and 
men acquired the highest honor. They tought like 
heroes, and their loss is very considerable. General 
Arnold has received a wound in his leg. The ad- 
vanced parties of the two armics came into contact, 
about three o’clock on Tuerday afternoon, and imme- 
diately displayed a hostile attitude. The Americans 
soon approached the royal army, and each party in 
defiance awaited the deadly blow. 

“The gallant Colonel Morgan, at the head of his 
famous rifle corps, and Major Dearborn, leading a 
detachment of infantry, commenced the action, and 
rushed courageously on the British ‘grenadiers, com- 
manded by Major Ackland; and the furious attack 
was most firmly resisted. In all parts of the field, 
the conflict became extremely arduous and obstinate, 
an unconquerable spirit on each side disdaining to 
yield the palm of victory. Death appeared to have 
lest his terrors; breaches in the ranks were no sooner 
made than supplied by fresh combatants awaiting a 
similar fate. At length the Americans press forward 
with renewed strength and ardor, and compel the 
whole British line, commanded by General Burgoyne 
himself, to yield to their deadly tire, and they retreat 
in disorder. The German troops remain firmly posted 
at their lines. These were now boldly assaulted by 
Brigadier General Learned and Lieutenant Colonel 
Brooks, at the head of their respective commands, 
with such intrepidity, that the works were carried, 
and their brave commander, Lieutenant Colonel 
Breyman, was slain. 

“ The Germans were pushed ‘to their encampment, 
which, with all the equipage of the brigade, fell into 
our hands. Colonel Cilley, of General Poor’s brigade, 
having acquitted himself honorably, was seen astride 
a brass field-piece, exulting in the capture. Major 
Hull, of the Massachusetts line, was among those 








who so bravely stormed the enemy’s intrenchment, 
and acted a conspicuous part.” 

Aiter the surrender of General Burgoyne, the regi- 
ment to which Mr. Cushman was attached was ordered 
to Albany, and from there across the country to 
White Marsh, in Pennsylvania. In December, 1777, 
the army retired into winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, about twenty miles from Philadelphia. Here 
they cleared the woods, and constructed log huts for. 
their accommodation during the winter. Their dis- 
tress and privations were truly heart-rending. 
“About one-half of the men were destitute of small- 
clothes, shoes and stockings; some thousands were 
without blankets, and were obliged to warm them- 
selves over fires all night, after the fatigues of the 
day, instead of reposing in comfortable lodgings. At 
one time nearly three thousand men were returned 
unfit for duty, from want of clothing, and it was not 
uncommon to track the march of the men over ice 
and frozen groond, by the blood from their naked 
feet.” After the British evacuated Philadelpbia, his 
regiment, with the main army under General Wash- 
ington, were engaged in the battle of Monmouth, on 
the 28th of June, 1778, where General Washington 
commanded in person. The loss of the British was 
about four hundred, while that of the Americans 
was about one hundred and thirty. Mr. Cushman 
was with the army on its march through New Jersey 
to White Plains, in New York, and afterwards with 
a@ division under General Gates, who proceeded to 
Danbury, and from thence to Hartford, Connecticut, 
and from there to Fishkill, New York, where, and in 
the vicinity of West Point, he was stationed during 
the rest of his term of enlistment, which terminated 
in the latter part of March, 1780. After leaving the 
army, he fitted himself for college, and graduated at 
Harvard University, in 1787, having for a classmate 
Ex-President John Quincy Adams. He studied for 
the ministry, and was ordained as pastor at Winslow, 
Maine, June 10th, 1795, where he remained nearly 
twenty years. 

In 1810, he was elected to the senate of Massachu- 
setts (Maine at that time not having been madea 
State), and in 1819 a member of Congress, and contin- 
ued as such after the separation of Maine from Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1820, for six years. In 1828 he was 
elected to the senate of Maine, and in 1834 to the 
legislature. He died at Angusta, on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, 1834, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 





WAITING FOR THE PROCESSION. 

Fronting the residence of Judge P——, in the 
pleasant village of Owego, at intervals of a few feet, 
stand three original ‘‘ monarchs of the forest.” Pio- 
neer woodmen and modern aidermen have alike 
spared these trees, notwithstanding they are located 
in the very middle of the side-walk, and are voted a 
nuisance by tipsy pedestrians and grumbling tax- 
payers. One fine day, not many years ago, a distin- 
guished disciple of Biackstone, an occasional votary 
of Bacchus, resident hereabouts, having tarried too 
long at the wine-cup, concluded to tarry no longer, 
buttake a walk. Uhbance turned his uncertain foot- 
steps in the direction of the jadge’s residence. As 
he neared the scene of our story confidence in his 
sobriety and understanding grew apace, and his pace 
grew accordingly. Suddenly locomotion was arrested 
by direct collision with the first of these famous 
trees. Recciling a moment our hero, who is a model 
of manners, made as profound on obeisance es his 
condition would warrant, and with an earnest “ Beg 
your pardon” moved forward. A few steps fartber 
and he encounterel the second stately sentinel. By 
skillful manceuvreing be managed to secure his 
fallen chapeau, and with another salaam and apol- 
ogy he passed on, only to run with increased mo- 
mentum into “ brave old oak ” number three, which 
knocked him flat as a flounder. After a series of 
efforts he succeeded in recovering his equilibrium, 
and, extending the right hand of friendship, he 
humbly ejaculated, “Stranger, excuse me!” His 
apology was not accepted; and backing up against 
the judge’s fence, he stood with folded arms, bloody 
nose, and owly eyes, regarding the cause of his dis- 
comfiture. He had thus lingered a full half hoar 
when a good Samaritan passed that way, and seeing 
our legal friend in this sorry predicament, accosted 
him with: 

“T say, squire, what you doing there?” 

“ Why don’t you see, you fool?” hiccoughed the 
learned counsel. ‘ J'’m waiting for this procession to 
pass!” 


DEFENCE OF THE BEARD. 


There are more solid inducements for wearing the 
beard than mere personal appearance, and the culti- 
vation of such an aid tothe everyday diplomacy of 
life. Nature, combining, as she never fails to do, the 
useful with the ornamental, provides us with a far 
better respirator than science could ever make. The 
hair of the moustache not ouly absorbs the mvisture 
and miasma of fogs, but it strains the «ir from dust. 
It acts also in the most scientific marfner, by taking 
heat from the warm breath as it leaves the chest, and 
supplying it to the cold air taken in. Jt is not only a 
respirator, but with the beard entire we are provided 
with comforter as well. The remarkable thing is, 
that the beard, like the hair of the head, protects 
against the heat of the sun; it acts as a thatch does 
to the ice-house; but more than this, it becomes moist 
with perspiration, and then by evaporation cools the 
skin. Aten years’ experience may have made usa 
little enthusiastic; buat if total immunity from tooth- 
ache, colds, and the host of rheums, be any induce- 
ment, we can recommend the beard in all its glory. 








A LITTLE BOY’S THOUGHTS. 


I AM a little boy about so many years old; don’t 
know whether I’m a good little boy, but I’m afraid 
not, for I sometimes do wicked things, and once I cut 
sister’s kitten’s tail off with the choppin’ knife, and 
told her a big dog came along and bit it off and swal- 
lowed it down before kitty could say Jack Robinson, 
and sister said she was sorry, and it must have been 
a very naughty dog, but my mother didn’t believe 
me, and said she was afraid I had told a lie, and 
I’m afraid I had; so then she asked me if I knew 
where liars went to; and I said yes; that they went 
to New York, and wrote for the newspapers; she said 
no—they went tothe bad place where was nothin’ 
but a lake of fire and brimstun, and then she asked 
me if I would like to go there, and 1 said no! for 1 
didn’t think there’d be much skatin’ or slidin’ on 
that lake, and the boys couldn’t snowball each other 
on shore, and she said it was more than that, just as 
though that wasn’t bad enough, for I don’t think 
they can play base ball nuther; then she asked me 
if | wouldn’t like to be an angel and have a harp, 
and, I said no! I'd rather be a stage-driver and have 
big drum, for I couldn’t play on t’other thing. Sol 
shouldn’t like to be an angel, their wings must be in 
the way when they goswimmin’, and play tag and 
leap frog; and besides it must be hard to fly, when 
one aint used to it. But it would be jolly to bea 
stage-driver, and have a long whip and touch up the 
leaders, say g’lang there, what are ye doin’ on? I 
should like that much better’n flyin’; and then moth- 
er said there was a dreadful stage of sin, and brother 
Bob hollered, and said that he guessed I was on it, 
and then she whipped us, and sent us to bed without 
any supper, but I didn’t care about supper, for they 
hadn’t nuthin’ but bread and butter for tea, and Bob 
and I goét up, and be lifted me in at the pantry win- 
dow, and we got a mince pie and a whole hat fall of 
doughnuts, and they thought it was the cook that 
stole ’em,and sent her away the next day, and Bob 
said he was glad of it, for she didn’t make gvod pies, 
and the doughnuts wasn’t fried enough, and some- 
times I do swear, for 1 said by golly the other day, 
and sister heard me, and she told mother, and moth- 
er said I was a bad boy, and would bring her gray 
hairs to the grave, and she whipped me, but I don’t 
think it did her gray hairs any good, and it hurt me, 
and when I got up stairs, I said gol darn it, but I 
said it so she didn’t hear me, and when she asked me 
if I didn’t think I was very wicked, I said I was 
afraid I was, and I was sorry for it, and wouldn’t do 
so no more; and then she said I was a good little boy, 
and told me about George Washington who cut down 
the apple-tree, and was caught at it, and said be did 
it with his little hatchet, just as though I hadn’t 
heard all about it before, and didn’t always think he 
was a big stupid for cuttin’ wood when they hada 
hired man about the house, and dullin’ his little 
hatchet, and besides it would have been a good deal 
jollier to let the trees be so he could have stolen ap- 
ples off in the fall. Idon’t care if he was the father 
of his country, he wasn't smart, and I’ll bet you the 
boys in our school would cheat him oft of his eye- 
teeth swoppin’ jack-knivea, and I could lick him and 
not hardly try; and I don’t think he was healthy 
either, for I never saw a good little boy that wasn’t 
always sick, and had the mumps, and measles, and 
the scarlet fever, and wasn’t a coughin’ all the while, 
and badn’t to take castor-oil, and tar-water, and 
couldn’t eat cherries, and didn’t have to have his 
head patted till ail the hair was rubbed off by every- 
body that came to his mother’s, and be asked how 
old he was, and who died to.save sinners, and what 
he had been studyin’ at school, and how tar ho’d 
got, and lots of otuer conundrums, and have to say 
his catechism, no I should not like to be a good litrle 
boy, I’d just as lief be an angel and be done with it, 
but I don’t think I ever shall be a good little boy, 
and other people don’t thiuk so, too, for I wasn’t 
never called a good little boy but once, an.i that was 
when Uncle John asked me where | stood in my 
class, and I told him it was next to the lead, and he 
said that was right, and he give mea quarter, and 
then he asked me how many boys there were in the 
ciass, aud I said there were only two, myself and a 
little girl, and then he wanted me to give him back 
the quarter, and I weukin’t, and he ran after me, 
and stumbled over a chair, and broke bis cane, and 
hurt himself, and he’s been lame ever since, and I’m 
glad of it, for he isn’t my father ,and hasn’t any 
right to lick me, for I get enough of that at home, 
and the quarter wasn’t a good one eitber. I don’t 
like Uncle John, and I guess he knows it, for he 
says I aint like any of the family, and he expects I’ll 
go to sea and be a pirate insteal of a respectable 
member of society, and shoulin’t wonder, for I'd 
rather be a pirate than a scap-boiler like him, and I 
don’t care it he is rich, it’s a nasty business, and 1 
shan’t have to be a pirate either, for one can wake 
lots of money without that, and they’re always talk- 
ing to me about being rich and respectable, and goin’ 
to Congress, and being president. and all that sort o’ 
thing, but I don’t want to be president; there’s Lin- 
coln, he was president, and I guess he’s sorry for it 
now, and there’s Andy Jotinson, I guess he don’t like 
it much, either, and a feller doesn’t have to be re- 
spectable to be a Congressman, for there’s John Mor- 
riasey, he’s made money, and he’s gone to Congress, 
and he has nice curly hair and nice clothes, and he 
don’t do any work either. I shouldn’t like to boa 
fighter like he is, for I shouldn’t like to have my nose 
smashed as his is, for it looks just like my mother’s 
big squash did after the cow bit a chunk out of it, 
but I should like to have nice curly hair, nice clothes 
and lots of money and a cane, and have people look 





at me when I walked down the street, and ray that’s 
him, and I don’t care who knows it, for I don’t want 
to be a soap-boiler like Uncle John, nora tanner like 
Uncle Hiram, and all the other good people [ know 
of are soap-boilers or tanners, except Mr. Stebbins, 
and he’s a school-teacher, and that’s worse than 
either, for he has to board round at the neighbors, 
and they never put apple-sass on the table when he's 
at the house, I hearn Mrs Spriggins tell Aunt Polly 
80, they wait till he’s gone out to spellin’-school or to 
see the minister’s wife, and talk about rheumatiz 
and red flannel, and hot poultices for sore chests, 





and after he’s gone they bring out the nice things- 


and eat ’em by themselves, with lots of pickles. He 
don’t get anything but bread and cookin’ butter, and 
stale doughnuts that are left over from Saturday's 
bakin’, O, I know how them things are done; but 
there’s Bob callin’ me, and we’re goin’ a bird-nest- 
ing, for I know where there’s a yallar bird's nest 
chuck full of eggs, mother says it’s cruel, and the 
bird’s don’t like it, and that I wouldn’t like to have 
my eggs stole if I was a bird, and I don’t think that 
I should, but I aint a bird, you know, and that makes 
a difference, and if you want to print this, you can, 
for next to being a stage-driver and a pirate I’d like 
to be an editor, for you fellers don’t have to tell the 
truth, and can go to the circus without payin’. 
JOHN PAUL. 





THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 

The prince's army, drawn up in two lines, consist- 
ed of only about five thonsand men. The right was 
protected by the turf wails of a small farmstead. 
The left extended to a plashy morass, in the direction 
of Culloden House. In the front were the clan regi- 
ments of Atholl, Cameron, Appin, Fraser, Macintosh, 
Maclachlan, Maclean, John Roy Stuart, Farqubar- 
son, Clanronald, Keppoch and Glengarry. The sec- 
ond scanty line comprised the low-country, the 
French and Irish regiments, Lord Ogilvie’s, Lord 
Lewis Gordon’s, Glenbucket, the Duke of Perth. 
Four small cannon were placed at each wing, and 
four more in the centre. Lord George Murray com- 
manded the right wing, and Lord John Drummond 
the left, and General Stapleton the second line. 
Charles himself stood with a small body of guards 
upon a mound in the rear of the whole. 

The front ranks of the Highlanders were armed 
with muskets, broads-vords, pistols and dirks. They 
carried on their left arms 2 round wooden target cov- 
ered with leather, and studded with nails. They 
had also small knives stuck into the garters of the 
right leg. Some ofthe rear rank men had no guns 
nor targets, and were shoeless and half naked. They 
carried their cartridges in pouches on their right 
side. Many of them wore the philabeg, or kilt, pull- 
ed through betwixt their legs, so as to leave the 
thigh almost naked. The artillery-men, also in kilts, 
had reared beside every gun, cylindrical shields of 
wicket-work to protect themselves. Those of onr 
readers who have seen a Highland regiment, can 
picture to themselves the large-limbed stalwart 
swordsmen, in the prime of their manhood, looking 
asif they could not die; the white enckades of the 
Cragsmen gleaming, their dark-green, black and 
scarlet tartans fluttering in the cold moor wind that 
shook the oak, yew and box-tree badges in their bon- 
nets. 

About eleven in the forenoon, the dim gray line of 
the distant moor, bright with Aprilsunshine, gloom- 
ed and darkened with the advancing lines of Cum- 
berland’s army, that gradually widened om, and glis- 
tened with steel points The prince went out to the 
rsoor, and ordered a cannon to be fired to summon 
his stragglers. 

The royalarmy was disposed in three lines; the 
centres of all the regiments of the second line being 
behind the terminations of those of the first, and 
those of the third line occupying a similar position 
in regard to the second. Thus, the various bodies of 
which the army consisted were in a manner indented 
into each other. Betwixt every two regiments of the 
first line were placed two cannon. The left flank 
was protected by Kerr’s Dragoons (the 11th), under 
Colonel Lord Ancram; the right by a bog; and Cuob- 
ham’s Dragoons (the 10th) stood in two detachments 
vdeside the third line. The Argyle Highlanders 
guarded the baggage. The disposition thus made 
was allowed by the best authorities to have been ad- 
mirable; because it was impossible for the Highland- 
ers to break one regiment without finding two ready 
tosupply its place. The insurgent army was also 
allowed to be very well posted, upon a supposition 
that they were to be attacked. 

There is a contemporary print which represents 
the English army as it now appeared. The burly 
choleric young duke wears a star on the breast of his 
long, stiff, gold-laced coat, and is adorned with a 
close curled wig and a three-cornered cocked-hat. 
He is riding, and pointing out a regiment with his 
walking-cane. The grenadiers have cocked-hats, 
long surtouts, sash-belts, swords and long white gait- 
ers. The fumes of the Adam and Eve ale have dis- 
persed long ago in this keen Scotch air. The colors 
rise and blossom from the centre of each regiment. 
The officers, with their spontoons (half-pikes). stand 
atthe wings. The drummer-boys area litile in ad- 
vance. The dragoons look solid, but clumsy; their 
skirts are long and loose, their massive boots square- 
toed, thelr stirrnp-leathers larger,their pistols bigger, 
their carbines more unwieldy than those our cavalry 
now use. Men of the Uncle Toby and Corporal Trim 
character are in those ranks side by side with young 
Wolfe (afterwards the hero of Quebec). and officers of 
the Colonel Gardiner stamp, pious and brave. 
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COSEY HOMES. 

There is not a people in Christendom who buy so 
many pictures as the Americans. The English rank 
next; the Germans third; while the French buy least 
ofall. Thia is because we are lovers of homes, and 
because our homes are the cosiestin the world. The 
Erglish are proverLially bome-tolk; but the poverty 
ot the great masses of the people prevents them from 
rendering their houses as attractive as our own. The 
Germans love to spend their evenings in gardens and 
theatres, in sccial public intercourse or recreatiun, 
and therefore they pay less attention to the beautify- 
ing of their domiciles. Still more sv the French, 
who regard their residences rather as dining-halls 
and lo¢ging houses, than as homes; and hence the 
fact that their popular pictures are flashy, gaurty, 
brilliant productions, adapted rather for the saloon 
than the parlor. 

Now, it is none the less true than that we are the 
largest picture buyers, that our wants have been the 
most inadequately met. German pictures are too 
heavy for our taste; they reproduce scenes and 
figures which call up no pl t remini es; the 
taste of the French, and our ideag of propriety and 
home-fitness are so radically different that Paris can- 
not supply our demand; while the engravings of 
England, however admirably-done, are in general 
eitber too costly, or depict historical events, or nation- 
al scenes, with which we have but a faint and tran- 
sient sympathy. 

How has it been with our American productions? 
Happily we have got beyond the age when it was 
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PEDESTRIANISM. 

E‘ward Payson Weston, who from his recent ex- 
ploit may be called the “ Great Pedestrian,” publish- 
ed a book some years since on the subject of Pedes- 
trianism, the principles and teachings of which he 
has reduced to practice in his recent long walk. The 
production of the book at the present time would be 
fortunate fir a publisher, as every body is now cn bis 
taps for walking, or is bragging of large possibilities 
on leather. Thousands have commenced walking, 
who have hitherto patronized horse cars, and we 
know some who walk long distances and affect the 
swinging and p culiar gait with which Weston walh- 
ed through Boston, averring that they never felt so 
well in their lives, anu calling vpon us to witness the 
hardvess of the tricepital muscles induced by the ex- 
ercise. As they irudge along, they look defiantly at 
conducturs, with their cheeks all aglow, and, chal- 
lenging them to competition, outstrip the cars as 
otten as they please, to the discoumtiture and chagrin 
of the Jehus. 

This shows how etfzctively one man’s influence 
may work in controlling the actions of men. It ex- 
cites this subtle agent, called magnetism, that gathers 
strength momently, aud the susceptible are cora- 
pletely carried away by it. Sometimes the influence 
is bad, but in this instance it is good, and we are 
glad of it. The muscular mania leads to beneficial 
action, and the action is what men want, when the 
tendency is to effemivacy and enervation. Men 
make excuses for not walking, who loll in counting- 
rooms all day, or who stand in one position. The 
latter say they are tired, which is doubtless the case, 
from standing; but they want the swing and supple- 
ness of the muscles that the standing has induced, 
and hence should walk. Apuplexy, paralysis, and 
the host of diseases springing from sedentary habits, 
may, we believe, be prevented by this glorious exer- 
cise, and in induciug the dispoxitivn to try it, Mr. 
Weston has done an incalculable good to the world. 

In some circles quite # furore is excited, and ex- 
travagant bets are formed upon the accomplishment 
of hitherto undreamt-of feats. On our cut-of-town 
roads pedestrians, dressed in walking costumes, are 
often seen, accompanied by gigs and sympathizing 
friends, trying to achieve fame or money by ** opera- 
tions on foot.” The performances are not reported, 
being merely amateur exploits. The spirit of emula- 
tion awakened, it is like the brick thrown in the 
stagnant pool, ii freshens communities into new ac- 
tivities, and health follows, of course. We always 
believed in muscular Christianity, and thought more 
of T. W. Higginson’s gospel of the biceps than of his 
sectarian theology. Weston is another preacher in 
the same school, and we hope they may multiply. 

But the power to perform great exploits in walking 
is a gift. It is pedalic genius, to borrow a term from 
Walker, en unless oue is inspired thereby, walking 
should be co: fiued to mere exercise. There is an 
evil in over-es:iwating ability and imagining it genius. 


So enthusiastic are some of our triends, even those of 


adiposity sufficient, one would think, to sutiue 
their ambition to appear awong the light weights, 
that we should not be surprised to meet them on the 
road, dressed in the pedestrian’s garb, as ridiculous 
in appearance, for them, as was Mr. Tracy Tupman’s 
garb, of a brigand, for him. 

But whether geniuses or not, let us walk more 
than we have done, and shut our eyes to the tempta- 
tion of horse cars, which have an erervating and 
Qemoralizing effect upon those who patronize them, 
The aged and the sick are excused for wishing to 
ride, but the young by doing so are cummitting an 
offence agaiust manhood that they will some day 


d 1a proof of patriotism to resent any just criti- 
cism on © home productions.” We now judge a work 
of art by the standard of art, without regard to its 
origin here or in Evrope. Hence we can afferd to 
say plainly that mm no country in Christendom are 
there so many were caricatures of art Gisplayed in 
the homes of the people; such “ artistic horrors,” for 
example, as ‘* The Court of Death,” or “ Franklin at 
the Court of France,” (in colors!) or the numerous 
“* Washingtons and his Family,” “ Lincoln and bis 
Family,” and ‘Grant and his Family.” All of these 
are sim}:ly atrocious. 

Until Marsball published bis “ Lincoln,” we had 
hardly an engraving of which we had reason to be 
proud, In high art we have made conspicuous ad- 
vances: Bierstadt, Church, Brown, Hart, Moran, 
and a bost of others attest our eminence. But, until 
the recent war began, no American fine art publisher 
had done anything to place low-priced pictures, of 
real merit, within the reach of the great body of the 
people. The gaudy colored lithographs of New 
York houses (which may still be seen in bar-rooms 
in certain States) were almost the only productions 
within the reach«f the masses. Photography alone 
enabled men of small beans to secure the shadows of 
the work of art. But colorless forms never satisfy. 
The love of color is an inberent, healthy, universal 
instinct. This is shown by the statistics of trade; 
for, while poor engravings sold by thousands, still 
poorer colored lithographs sold by hundreds of 
thousands. 

We are glad that at last this longing for color, this 
retining taste for works of true art, can be satistied 
at prices which enable the working-man to purcbase 
them. This is dene by the delicate and wonderful 
artof chromo-lithograpby. It isa the apotheosis of 
the art of printing—printing transtigured, we way 
say; for no one could imagine that such exquisite re- 
productions of oil paintings as the recent publications 
of L Prang & Co., “Tne Reading Magilalena,” for 
example, or ** The Poultry Yard,” or ‘ Rest by the 
Roadside,” or ‘Under the Apple Tree,” could by 
any human possibility come from tbe press in all 
their splendor of color, masterly skill in drawing, 
and marvellous delicacy of shade and tint. No eye 
but that of an expert could tell the difference be- 
tween any one of these cbromos and the original 
painting. And yet they are scold at rates which en- 
able the working-man to decorate his home with 
them. It is the advent of democracy in art. 





To sAvE EcGs.—The following mode of preserving 
eggs may prove of interest to some of our readers: 
The most effective, simple and economical plan for 
preserving eggs, and without imparting to them any 
fereign flavor, or rendering them unfit for hatching 
purposes, is to use the patent stoppered glars jars 
with vulcanized Ineia rubber joints, and pruceed 
thus:— Immediately after collecting the eggs, put the 
jar in hot water, and when thoroughly warm, so as 
to rarety the air, place the eggs in the jar, the point 
end uppermost, and pack aud line with paper, shav- 
ings, or cocoa fibres, to prevent them from breaking, 
then close the jar, befure taking it out of the water, 
and it will be found that eggs preserved by this 
method will be fit fur hatching twelve months after, 
and that those intended for the breakfast-table will 
be as fresh as on the day when laid. 





Wispom.- Never be ashamed of confessing your 
ignorance, for the wisest man upon earth is ignorant 
of many things, insomuch that what he knows is 
mere nothing in comparison with what he does not 
know. There cannot be a greater folly in the world 
than to suppose that we know everything. 





Way OF THE WORLD.--If the speculator misses 
his aim, everybody cries out, “he’s a fool,” and 
sometimes, * he’s argue.” If he succeeds, they be- 
siege his door, and demand his daughter in marriage. 





JvuSsTICE.- Love of justice in the generality of men 





is only the fear of suffering frum injustice. 


Fashion and Gossip. 


WINTER FASHIONS IN BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
—Balls and parties have commenced in Beston and 
New York, and the feature of the dress at these re- 
unions is one that has never before been ren arked of 
young American women, and that is the almost uni- 
versal adoption of the decolete or low-necked style. 
Heretofore low-necks have been the exception, now 
they are the rule; and covering, where it is used, 
seems to be employed only to conceal the want of 
physical charms, not the charms themselves. Beads 
and French jewelry are in greater vogue than ever. 
Necklaces of pearls with fest and Jant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHRISTMAS Bo KS AND SKETCHES BY Boz. Tilus- 
trative ot Everyuay Lite andi Everyday People. By 
Charles Dickens. With Original !ustrations by 
S Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This is another of the ‘“* Diamond ” series, embody- 
ing these beautiful stories that bave even gilded re- 
fined gold in making Christmas more a joy through 
their cheerful and exalted teachings—their demon- 
stration in character of the Christmas idea and duty. 
The Christmas Carol has done more to gladden the 
Christmas time than all that bas ever been said or 
sung of a secalar character, and its author has re- 
ceived the blessing, through tears, of thousands whose 















necklices of spiral gold with magnificent lockets 9t- 
tached and chains falling upon the bosom in ten to 
fifteen strands, and among the ornawents which 
have taken the place of the modest lace tucker and 
puffed waists of past seasons. It must be conceded, 
however, that but for the prevalence of a certain 
thinness of arm and general contour, the present. 
style of dress is extremely favorable to the delicate 
beauty of young, highly-bred American women. 
The gored and trained skirts, almost sans crinoline, 
cling with exquisite grace to the slender figures, and 
are managed with such ease, skill and grace as many 
a court lady might envy. Then the bair is combed 
up from the temples, rolled, slightly frizzed, and con- 
fined by classic bands, shows the small ears and 
clearly cut profile, the pure arch of the throat, and 
other distinctive characteristics of American beauty, 
which is more remarkable for clearness and delicacy 
of outiine than splendor of coloring. The exception 
to the rule, however, was observed in the case of a 
brilliant blonde the other evening, whose toilet was 
so exceedingly becoming as to deserve notice. It con- 
siete! of white Irish poplin, cut upon the severest 
antique modet, and trimmed vith white point 
applique lace. The body ¥as very low and square, 
the sleeves a mere band over a puffing and frill of 
lace. A pearl necklace, deeply festooned, strings of 
pearls arranged as bands in the light, profuse hair, 
and ropes of pearls festooned as a girdie about the 
waist, constituted the ornaments. She was much 
admired by the gentlemen, and envied by the ladies. 

A New YorK WEDDPING.—The Home Journal 
thus speaks uf a New York wedding which occurred 
last week: The parties were Mr. Altred Treviott and 
Miss Carrie Sproulls. We have seldom seen a more 
beautiful collection of young ladies ata wedding, and 
the display of toilets was really dazzling. We no- 
ticed Miss Smythe, the daughter of Collector Smythe, 
in a beautifal lavender-cclored silk, trimmed exquis- 
itely; Miss Harris, in a handsome white corded silk 
and white opera cloak; Mrs. and Miss Sproulls ele- 
gantly attired, and many others whom, much as we 
would like to name, we have n> space to mention. 
The music was decidedly excellent, and we heard, 
on every side, expressions of delight at the selections 
and execution. Promptly at 2 P. M., the hour an- 
nounced for the commencement of the ceremony, 
the doors opened, and four ushers entered, followed 
by three beautiful bridesmaids, Miss Sproulls, Miss 
Gross, and Miss Hoyt; the last-named lady returned 
from Europe last week, with Mrs. Senator Sprague, 
her aunt. Thencame the lively little bride, so pret- 
ty and £o graceful, on her justly proud father’s arm. 
The bride’s dress was of fine white tulle, beautirully 
trimmed with orange flowers. 
tulie, bound with a heavy white cord. The bride- 
maids’ dresses were male of white tarletan, bound 
with white satin, which flashed and glim? ered in 
the sunlight like strings of pearls. The young ladies 
understood their parts well, and there was no tread- 
ing on trails, né’ kneeling at the wrorg time, no 
awkward positions, nor any awkwardness whatever 
op the part of the ladies and gentlemen in the bridal 
party. It was a pleasure to witness this wedding 
which was conducted so adwirably throughout. 

AN ACCOMMODATING HUSBAND.—The wife of a 
rich merchant in Frankfort eloped with heriover to 
the United States, a few months since, where he 
finally deserted her. Overcome with shame and re- 
morse, she wrote the most heart-rending letters to 
her husband, imploring him to forgive and take her 
back. He paid no attention to her req est, so, selling 
her jewels, she took passage to Europe, and upon ar- 
rival found that ber husband had procured a divorce 
and married again. But be gave her an asylum in 
his house at the request of his second bride. 

HoME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—The latest dis- 
gusting scandal in Chicago is the Quinby divorce 
suit, in which Gertrude A. Quinby, age! 22, sues fur 
a divorce trom her husband, Benjamin F., on the 
ground of the latter’s adultery with her own mother. 
—Drunkenness among ladies in Cincinnati’s best 
society is chronicled ——Mrs. Lincoln’s old clo’ have 
been withdrawn from public sight ——The belle ot 
Richmond, Miss Tabby Bolling, is to marry Gen. W. 
H. F. Lee.—*A Providence lady did her best to 
cheer her husbaid on Thanksgiving day, by pre- 
senting Lim with two boys and a girl ——4 Chicago 
divorce case rests on the cowplaint of the lady that 
her husband mace her get up in the middle of the 
night and make the bed over ——As one of the re- 
sults of Farragut’s visit to Russia, one of his ensigns, 
Mr. J. H. Delano, of Marion, Mass., has marriela 
daughter of a Rassian admiral.—aA famons Ger- 
wan prinia douna, whe a few years ago was palla 
thousand florins a song, died in rags in avellarin 





Berlin recently. Beauty, voice and money went 
rapidly. 


Her veil was also of 





hard feelings have melted into charity through the 
terrible leseon cf Scrooge’s experience. The essays 
and tales that compose the remainder of the volume 
are the papers with which “Bz” commenced his 
literary career, and in them we ree the delicious 
hamor that characterizes all of his later productions, 
There are the little springs, so to speak, that were 
the sources of that brovd river of genius that has 
made verdant an? beautifal the lands which bave 
received it. and we re rewl them with delight. 
NEw SystFM OF INFANTRY TACTICS DOUBLE AND 
SINGLE RANK. Adapted to American Topography 
ynd [v-proved Firearms. By Brevet Major-General 


Emory Upten, U.S. Army. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 


This work is published by authority of the War 
Department. after having been submitted to the 
opinion of a board of officers of which General Grant 
was chairman, and Generals Meade and Cauby were 
members. Ifs g neral advantages are, easy applice- 
tion to all arme of the service, and the readiness with 
which its prine»l-s may be acquired by new troops; 
its special advantages are many, simplifying and 
adapting the evelntions to the changes in firearms, 
and other suggestions of the service. Lee & Shepard 
have it tur sale. 

BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR -JANUARY. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot. 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all thet is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per vear. 

The rapid progress which Balllou's Magazine hae 
matlein the affections of the people is something 
wonderful. It is a good serial, a family: ffring, a 
welcome visitor, which accounts for the immense 
circulation it has attained. Now that it has been 
enlarged to 100 pages, we expect to see it in the hands 
of all classes, for it is full of fact and fiction, serious 
and sedate prose, rich engravings and rare designs. 
The Jannarvy number opens with great attractions, 
which will be kept up all through the year, so we 
hope to see a run of subscribers for so desirable a 
publication. Here is the table of contents for the 
Janvary issne. It is good enough to satisfy almost 
anv one: **New Year's Rhymes;” “Crown Jewels 
of England ;” “ Parlor. Magic;” © Kaffraria;” “ Re- 
moving Rocks in Boston Harbor;” “ S» as by Fire;” 
**Gideon Grindem’s Christmas ;”" “The Lady of Lin- 
denwold ;’’ ‘“* Our Co-Tenant st the Towers ;” “ Scar- 
let Lilies;” ‘*Taken into Partnership; “ Effie;” 
** My Mother and the Bears;” “After Death :” “ Mis 
Dalrymple’s Diplomacy;” ‘Down the Stream ;” 
‘Why the Mzjor never married ;” “ Defeated ;” “ By 
the Sea;” ‘‘Maggie’s Experience;” “ Our Young 
People’s Story-Teller.— Old Hagh’s Look-« ff, or Mau- 
ty Stone’s Pride;” “ Julie’s Adventure ;” “‘ Cheer- 
fulness in Suff-ring ;” “ The Housekeeper ;” “Curious 
Matters;” ‘Facts and Fancies;”’ “ Pictures for the 
Season ’°—{( Humorous Iilustrations ) 

BALL®°U's MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots througheut the ceuniry 
Subscription price. a dollar and fifty cents a vear; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirtecn copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLou's MONTHLY, one year, for $4 00.—Nov- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3 25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOU’s MONTH- 
LY, one vear, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9 00. 





BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE —Thia very pop- 
ular and exceedingly cheap Magazine presents an 
attractive table «f contents for December Amethyst 
Wavrne’s charming story, * The Derwent Eyes ard 
Hair,’ is compl ted; Mra, Edson’s exciting serial, 
“The Lady of Lindenwold,” is intensely interesting, 
while ** Paul's Romance.” by Miss Hale, and “ My 
Darling.” a poem by James Franklin Fitts, are 
among the choicest of mag+zine reading, The illus- 
trations are also remarkebly good, making this one 
of the best numbers of Dallou we ever saw. 

Somerset Democrat. 





DEATH Or A BERO—Sir T. Trowhri'ge, one «f 
tue true heroes of the Crimean war, died recently. in 
London, Daring the battle, his right leg and left 
foot were shot off. On returning to England, he was 
made a colonel, and received the Victoria Croes direct 
from the hands of the queen, who male him one of 
her aids-de camp. The story of his life was still 
further cistinguisbed by the devotion of the lady to 
whom he was engaged. He « ffered to release her 
from her troth; but she replied that she would marry 
what there was left of him, if he was willing. He 
was, and she did. She died in August last, leaving a 
young family. 





Ovor PorrroLiv.—Ourself-dinding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaa, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnis them at this 
fice for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPINNING. 


BY KTTA W. PIERCE. 

The brown bees hum in the apple trees, 
Her woodbine shakes to the wandering bi 
And the parple plumes of the lilacs tall 
Have tangled in shadow the garden wall 
The wheel goes round with a restless whir , 
And the rose In the window waits for her. 
Solemn and still is this old west room, 

And I sit here the livelong day, 

And spin in the same old dreamy way, 
And look across on the orchard's bloom. 





T miss her out of the olden place— 
I miss the gleam of her peerless face; 


a She haunts, like a ghost, both chilly ands: 


The little porch and the window seat, 
With the red of her mouth, and the gold of 
And all that made her so deadly fair! 
Round and round, with ceaseless whirr, 
The old wheel goes at the thought of her 
And I start at my task when the rustling 0! 
The twitter of swallows beneath the eaves 
Or the scent of her roses, blooming still 
Along the old gray window-sill, 

Stabs me anew, with a sudden pain 

From a May that never will come again. 
O eyes, that wrought the ache and smart, 
| O lips, that kissed his truth away, 

° And left me only the frosts of May— 
Get ye out of my haunted heart! 





j He loved you, little one be at rest. 
Was it a wonder he loved you best ? 
You were born for the flowers and sun, 
I, in the shadow, sat and spun, 
My lips drank to the lees of gall, 
And yours of the sweet wine—that is all. 
Such sorrow as this will never kill— 
It only lies through the lonesome years, 
And feeds on the heart's despairing tear: 
Hidden from others, and solemnly still. 


Round and round with ceaseless purr, 
The old wheel goes to the thought of her! 
O, the gold of her hair was passing bright 
And it hid my face from his dazzled sight. 
Over the shadowy orchard way, 

Yonder they walked that happy May— 
Walked my heart out under their feet, 
Only seeing that Love was sweet! 

God! will the things of this poor life be 
Made clear and open some day to me? 


Round and round, with ceascless whirr, 
The old wheel goes to the thought of her. 
Out in the darkness, and out in the chill, 
Deep in her grave on the windy hill— 
Why toes she creep from it, mute and wh 
Back to th's old weet room to-night ? 
Q. I know by her face these things will be 
Made clear and open, some day to me— 
Some day when all is well again, 
And the mottled daisies are turned apar. 
To lay beside her my pulseless heart, 
Scarred with passion, and bleak with pai: 


Round and round, with ceaseless whirr, 
The old wheel goes to the thought of her. 
5 Out in the twilight, calm and still, 
The cross stands up on the windy hill, 
ay) Brightened afar by the sinking sun; 
And she lies there in the gathering gloo) 
And I sit here in the old west room, 
And spin out my life-threads, one by one 
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'2y| THE DOUBLE SECR 


BY MKS, R. B, EDSON, 





CHAPTER V, 


ORDEN started back w! 
den exclamation; wh 
amazement completely } 
Dann, for an instant. 
wivantage of their mw 
consternation, she darts 
pest them, and fled aws 
wind, her long biack vei 
ing behind her like »« 
shalow. As swift ae 
fi'ght, there was an id 
sumetbing in her alr or 
that seemed strangely ! 
Borden, It beld him » 
«fa epell- faint, vielona 
gible--yet unmistakabl, 
ln the meantime, Dar 
coyered his presence of mind, and starter 
pursuit. The moon had set, bat it was a bi 
starlight, and he distinctly saw the dark « 
her figure but a little in wivance of Lim. 17 
were still and he could plainly hear the bri 
fotfalls. He fancied be could hear ber qak 
ing once orteice He was evitently gaini 
~-now she was but a few Llocks »«bead—nov 
three—now «ven le«w-—he could bear her br 
tinetly now, when lo! as he turned the corne 
which the dark «weep of ber rube bad bare! 
ed. she was nowhere to be seen. 
Other officers of the p lice came hurrying 
the must thurough search was instituted, b 
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SPINNING. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 








The brown bees hum in the apple trees, 
Her woodbine shakes to the wandering breeze, 
And the purple plumes of the lilacs tall 
Have tangled in shadow the garden wall. 
The wheel goes round with a restless whirr, 
And the rose in the window waits for her. 
Solemn and still is this old west room, 

And I sit here the livelong day, 

And spin in the same old dreamy way, 
And look across on the orchard's bloom. 


I miss her out of the olden place— 
I miss the gleam of her peerless face; 
She haunts, like a ghost, both chilly and sweet, 
The little porch and the window seat, 
With the red of her mouth, and the gold of her hair; 
And all that made her so deadly fair! 
Round and round, with ceaseless whirr, 
The old wheel goes at the thought of her; 
And [ start at my task when the rustling of leaves, 
The twitter of swallows beneath the eaves, 
Or the scent of her roses, blooming still 
Along the old gray window-sill, 
Stabs me anew, with a sudden pain 
From a May that never will come again. 
O eyes, that wrought the ache and smart, 
O lips, that kissed his truth away, 
And left me only the frosts of May— 
Get ye out of my haunted heart! 


He loved you, little one be at rest. 
Was it a wonder he loved you best? 
You were born for the flowers and sun, 
I, in the shadow, sat and spun. 
My lips drank to the lees of gall, 
And yours of the sweet wine—that is all. 
Such sorrow as this will never kill— 
It only lies through the lonesome years, 
And feeds on the heart's despairing tears, 
Hidden from others, and solemnly still. 


Round and round with ceaseless purr, 
The old wheel goes to the thought of her! 
O, the gold of her hair was passing bright, 
And it hid my face from his dazzled sight. 
Over the shadowy orchard way, 

Yonder they walked that happy May— 
Walked my heart out under their feet, 
Only seeing that Love was sweet! 

God! will the things of this poor life be 
Made clear and open some day to me? 


Round and round, with ceascless whirr, 
The old wheel goes to the thought of her. 
Out in the darkness, and out in the chill, 
Deep in her grave on the windy hill— » 
Why toes she creep from it, mute and white, 
Back to th‘s old west room to-night ? 
Q. I know by her face these things will be 
Made clear and open, some day to me— 
Some day when all is well again, 
And the mottled daisies are turned apart, 
To lay beside her my pulseless heart, 
Scarred with passion, and bleak with pain! 


Round and round, with ceaseless whirr, 
The old wheel goes to the thought of her. 
Out in the twilight, calm and still, 
The cross stands up on the windy hill, 
Brightened afar by the sinking sun; 
And she lies there in the gathering gloom, 
And I sit here in the old west room, ,.~ 
And spin out my life-threads, one by one! 
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THE DOUBLE SECRET. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





CHAPTER V. 


ORDEN started back with asud- 
den exclamation; while utter 
amazement completely paralyzed 
Dann, for an instant. Taking 
aivantage ¢f their momentary 
consternation, she darted swiftly 
past them, and fled away like the 
wind, her long black veil flutter- 
ing behind her like a sombre 
shadow. As swift as was her 
fiight, there was an i: describable 
sumetbing in her air or gesture, 
that seemed strangely familiar to 
Borden. It held him with a sort 
cf a spell— faint, visionary, intan- 
gible--yet unmistakably real. 

In the meantime, Dunn had re- 
covered his presence of mind, and started in swift 
pursuit. The moon had set, but it was a bright, soft 





starlight, and he distinctly saw the dark outline of 


her figure but a little in advance of him. The streets 
were still. and he could plainly hear the bright, swift 
fuotfalls. He fancied he could hear her quick breath- 
ing once or twice He was evidently gaini g on her 
—now she was but a few Llocks «bead—now scarcely 
three—now ¢ ven les-—he could bear her breath dis- 
tinctly now, when lo! as he turned the corner, around 
which the dark sweep of her robe had barely vanish- 
ed. she was nowhere to be seen. 

Orher ofticers of the p lice came hurrying up, and 





out avail. No “ woman in black rm gintdened their | 
louging eyes, and, vexed anu crestfallen, Officer Dunn 
made his way back to the station-house, muttering | 
dire anathemas upon all old men with green goggles | 
and crutches, and resolving to arrest every old man 
with a basket that he should see for a month! 

Great was the wonder and excitement when the | 
story spread, and a great many people remembered | 
of seeing a strange woman in black; indeed, every- 
body who wore black at all, was regarded with sus- 
picious eyes by the good people of the thriving little 
city. They all at last, however, settled down into 
the quiet belief that it was no woman at all, only one | 
of the gang of thieves of which he was a member, as | 
well as the old man in goggles. 

Mr. Borden’s annoyance at the escape of the thief 
was swallowed up in his concern for his wife, who 
was taken ill the next morning after that event. For 
a week her life was despaired of, and then she began 
slowly to amend, but it was cool weather before she 
was able to ride out, and it was a long time before 
the rich color came back to her cheek and lip, and 
the old brighiness to her eye. Her physician said 
that her nervous system had received a great shock, 
and her husband attributed it to ber fear in regard | 
to the escape of the burglar, and the apprehension 
that he might commit some more desperate assault | 
upon the house, or upon them personally. He was ! 
strengthened in this belief by the expressions of fear | 
which she let slip in ber moments of delirium, and 
inwardly hoped that they should never see or hear | 
aught of him again. 

Moreover, it seemed likely that his desire was to 
be granted, for the years ran by, and nothing more 
was discovered concerning it, and all memory of it 
faded from the general mind; but one there was who 
never forgot, who lived through all the years in daily : 
expectation of beholding a tace whose memory haunt- 
ed her like an unburied ghost. 

But new schemes and plans now absorbed her at- 
tention, and the old fear grew vague and shadowy. 
Euith, now a lovely girl of eighteen, was the partic- 
ular object of her mother’s solicitude. Mr. Borden 
had fully realized the prophecy of Farmer Anthony, 
and was already reckoned as one of the richest wen 
in tne Northwest. Alfred, being his only cbild, 
would of course inherit the whole of his gi) eat proper- 
ty, and the one wish, purpose and design of Mrs. 
Borden’s lite was to bring about a warriage between 
him and Edith. 

As far as Alfred was concerned, she apprehended 
no difficulty, for since his boyhood he had arrogated 
asort of claim upon Edith, but which, however, had 
not served to keep him out of some rather question- 
able entanglements, which were certainly no honor 
to his virtue, or his good sense. 

Alfred Borden was one of those natures that need 
the bard, stern discipline of poverty, with its !abor, 
and self denial, and sacrifice, to develop the latent 
germs of true manliness which are only faintly de- 
veloped, and which, under the lush overgrowth of 
icleness, self-indulgence and affluent ease, become 
almost totally extinct; at least, utterly dormant, as 
far as all practical working is concerned. 

From his earliest childhood, Alfred Borden had 
realized that be was a rich man’s son; and as such, 
had a certain license not accorded to the sons of 
poorermen. They had nothing but their character 
to depend on, while Le had his father’s wealth and 
position to hold him up. Naturally indolent, he had 
shirked duty it was so tiresome. What was the use 
of his bothering his head with those abstruse prob- 
lems in mathematics that Wayne Anthony was so 
proticientin? And certainly he had no taste for 
studying the stars, or taking tiresome tramps through 
mud and tangled grass in pursuit of some simple 
weed, or bit of quartz. If Wayne liked it, he could 
have the fun of it all to himself; he preferred Joung- 
ing in billiard-saloons, smoking choice cigars, and 
making the acquaintance of pretty girls, who, like 
bin se f. bad no better employment than to idle away 
the hours in the streets, at ice-cream saloons, and 
the like. To be sure they were not just the kind of 
girls Wayne would have fancied—they talked and 
laughed too loud, and had a trifle too much freedom 
of manner to suit him—but then, Wayne always was 
peculiar, and not at all like the rest of the fellows, 

And yet he liked Wayne, and wouid sooner trust 
him than any one else he knew. There was some- 
thing about bim that awoke his better nature, and 
stirred, ever so faintly, the slumbering forces in his 
soul. He knew that his best hours and bis truest 
thoughts were those he shared with Wayne Anthony, 
and yet he shrank from his healthtul society, and 
sought the companionship of the weak, the idle, the 
unprincipled. But then, ail tonics are bitter, and 
Alfred Borden liked pleasant things—he had been 
used to them all bis lite. 

Edith was well aware of her mother’s wishes in re- 
gard to her union with Alfred, and though ste offer- 
ed no open opp:si ion, it was plainly evident to ber 
mother that her heart was not init. But Edith was 
so quiet and compliant, so ready to sacritice her feel- 
ings and wishes for others’ pleasure, so calm and un- 
impassioned, so gentle and self-turgetful, that she 
anticipated no difficulty in the final satisfactory cul- 
mination of her hopes and desires. If EJith had 
inherited her passionate nature, she would not have 
dared to attempt controjling ber affections and life, 
for she very well knew t!e: ffect it wonld have bad 
on her. But Edith was so ditferent— how she remind- 
ed her of Esther Searle! She woudered if he saw the 
resemblance She almest fancied be did, sometimes, 





and grew fiint with jealousy at the thought, tour Mr. 
Borden loved and petted Edith as if she were his own | 
ebild. 


| OUB UNiON. 


She could never forget that secret journey to Glen- 
charlie—and that letter—how well she renembered 
every word! The flames that devoured it bad sear- 
ed every line into her brain. She would willingly have 
given ten years of her life if she could have known 
just how much, and what there was between them. 
But that, the letter did not reveal plainly, though 
vague allusions, coupled with remorseful regret, set 
her wild with imaginings, and the few phrases of 
tenderness rankled in her heart like barbed arrows, 
If she only knew !— and yet, perhaps it were best 
that she did not. If Edith was dead—bow much she 
would have given to be g@re of that! And Arnold— 
and—and—” the lips that shut themselves sharply 
together, were white and rigid as the lips of the dead. 
It had been so long she began to take hope, and her 
heart grew lighter as the years broadened between, 
and the chances of discovery grew less. If it were 
not for Arnold! 

The old partiality for Edith had deepened into a 
tender, yearning love, on the part of Mrs. Anthory, 
and she was never happier than when Evie sat 
beside her on the back stoop, her pretty fingers 


| stitching away as contentedly and happily on Mr. 


Anthony’s striped shirts, as on her own delicate ruf- 
ties and embrwideries; for Edith alwavs sewed for 
Auntie Anthony, as she called her, whenever she 
could prevail on her to let her do so. And then sbe 
bad fallen into the babit of reading to her, for ber 
eyes were gettirg a little dim; and besides, the-words 
took on new sweetness, and developed new meanings, 
of which she bad never dreamed, when Edith’s sweet 
lips syllabled them. 

You see there had a great change ccme over the 
Antbony household, in some respects, since that 
snowy March evening, when the great pride and 
blessing of their life had come to them so strangely. 
I doubt if many children receive a richer, deeper, or 
tenderer love trom their own lawful parents, than 
Wayne received from them. And when his absorb- 
ing passion for books and study began to develop it- 
self, though not entirely without protest—which was 
only, I suspect, a sort of hy pride—yet, neverthe- 
less, books, magezines and newspapers, one after an- 
other, found their way into the old farmhouse, open- 
ing anew world to Luke Anthony and his good wife. 
At first they were rather prejudiced against any- 
thing bearing any resemblance to a story. School- 
bouks, of course, were to be expected—geography, 
grammar and arithmetic were of course a sort of ne- 
cessity, which all children were expected to ‘* have,” 
much as they did the whooping cough and measles. 
But by-and-by when history, botany, geology, phi- 
losophy, astronomy, etc., began to come into the 
house, they very sincerely thought tbat it was not 
only foolish, but useless and extravagant. Anda 
little later, when a book of poems and a magazine 
followed after them, they thought it time to remon- 
strate. 

Perhaps I ought to have stated, that before this, a 
newspaper—that John the Baptist of civilization— 
had made its way into the household, and become so 
firmly established that it was able to act as a power- 
ful ally for Wayne; nevertheless, the new-comers 
did not meet avery cordial reception from Mr. An- 
thony, who said: 

“It’s a poor way of spending money, Wayne, and 
you’ll find it so when you get older, and know the 
use of it better. I don’t so much object to the 
*stronemys and things, they may be of use, though I 
must say I don’t see it, but as for a mess of silly 
verses—” 

** You see those flowe's yonder,” suddenly broke 
in Wayne, “scarlet, and white, and crimson, as if a 
rainbow had been lost and broken in the grass. Isn’t 
it shameful?” 

* What?” in an astonished voice. 

“ Why, isn’t it shameful, I say, when so much time 
and care- so much rain, and dew, and sunshine are 
expended on anything so silly and useless as lowers. 
They will never be any actual profit-—it’s a pity they 
will persist in blossoming !’’ 

“I see, Wayne,” he replied with a balf smile. 
* You always contrive to pen me up on book matters. 
I’m not much of a hand for flowers—not nigh so much 
as your mother—but I do s’pose ’twould look kinder 
lonesome and bare without ’em, and I s’pose that’s 
why He sends ’em, to make the world brighiter and 
more cheerful like.” 

“That is just it, father, and that is just what I 
claim for poems and romances; they are the beauti- 
ful flowers that cluster about the hard, coarse reali- 
ties of common life, making it a temple of rare love- 
liness, and sweetening and refining the heart.” 

“IT don’t know, Wayne. You always have so many 
fine words that you put me right out. But J tell | 
you what l’iido. I will hear you read one of your 
** poems,” as you call ’°em—TI call ’em varses— and if 


it’s good tor anything—if it makes common things, | 


as you tell about, look ary brighter, then Vl give 
you the price of the book, Come, that’s fair.” 

* [ accept the challenge,” he exclaimed gxyly, as 
he went for the book. 

* Call your mother, Wayne, she shell be judge be- 
tween us.” 

* What's the dispute about?” she asked, as she 
came in. 


“Weill, Wayne here has get a book of varses, and | 


he’s been tryin’ to make out that varses, and stories, 
and such like, are tothe beart and life what flowers 
are to natur’, Aint that the idee, Wayne?” 


* Precisely,” raid Wayne, turning over the leaves | 


with thoughtful mien. Reme bering a lonely little 
4 s ) 


' bnrial-grovnd, unshaded and untended, yet cver- 


run with wi'd flowers and grasses; and ren ember- 


ing, too, how une af.er anvther the Anthonys aud had of it, too. It was just the barest chance.” 





the Blairs—Mrs. Anthony was a Blair— had been 
laid within ifs arms, and more than all, the “little 
boy who died ”—the child of their youth—the “ little 
Wayne” whose name he bore; remewhering this, 
he turned the leaves, and read Whittier’s “ Old 
Burying-Ground.” He read slowly and feelingly: 


“They dared not plant the grave with flowers, 
Nor dress the funeral sod, 
Where, wth a love as deep as ours, 
They left their dead with God. 


“The hard and thorny path they kept 
From beauty turned aside; 
Nor missed they over those who slept, 
‘The grass to life denied. 


** Yet still the wilding flowers would blow, 
The golden leaves would fall, . 
The seasons come, the seasons go, 
And God be good to all. 


** Above the graves the blackberry hung 
In bloom, and green its wreath, 
And harebells swung as if they rung 
The chimes of peace beneath. 


“It knew the glow of eventide, 
The sunrise and the noon, 
And glorified and sanctified, 
It slept beneath the moen. 


“With flowers or snowflakes for its sod, 
Around the seasons ran, 
And evermore the love of God 
Rebuked the fear of man."’ 


And 80 on, until the last sweet line trembled and 
died away on the solemn silence, broken only by the 
low sobs of Mrs. Anthony, whose face was hidden in 
her apron, as she Jeaned against the wincow-pane, 
while her husband. sat on the low door-sill, looking 
away with a troubled gaze toward the 


**. lonesome acre thinly grown 
With grass and wandering vines." 


“ Resigns tion "—who does not know every one of its 
beautiful lines by heart ?~— and he could not resist the 
temptation to read that also, and then closing his 
bock, he awaited their verdict. 

* You are right, boy,” Mr. Anthony said, buskily. 
“Molly, give the lad a tive dollar bill out o’ the 
chany tea-pot.” 

And that was the last remonstrance Farmer An- 
thony ever attempted, and so books grew and multi- 





plied exceedingly in the old farmhouse, and by-and- 
by, emboldened by thei: success, a near relative of 
theirs—a pretty engrxving- ventured in, and as the 
walls looked too bard and course for her dainty 
shoulders, they were becou ingly draped in pretty» 
dove-colored paper, with golden sheaves of wheat 
disposed at rare intervals, And so, one thing after 
another had been adved, until it bore little resem- 
blance to the barren-looking place to which we tirst 
introduced you. 

If Mrs. Borden had her schemes and plans, so, 
also, had Mrs. Anthony, and, strangely enough, hers 
too, centered in Edith. It had b ena darling dream 
of hers, that sometime Edith would make the old 
farmhouse bright witb her gentle presence. She 
knew that Mrs. Borden desired her to marry Alfred 
—this much Edith had toll her herself—but she 
knew, also, that the quick flush that started to her 
cheek, and the shy tenderness that brooded in her 
eyes, were not caused by Alfred Burden’s presence, 
but by the firm tread and clear glance of her own 
boy—her Wayne! Ah, how proud she was of him! 
Comparing him with Alfred Borden, how noble and 
kingly he was. How could Evith help loving bim? 
—and him—sbe knew that be had worshipped ber 
ever since the first time he saw her, a dainty little 
maiden in short frocks and pantalets. She knew— 
you could not deceive her—how hard he strivgyuled to 
master his feelings, and be calm and brotherly to- 
wards her. She was a trifle vexed with him, and 
one day she told him so. 

“Wayne Anthony, if I was a young man, it ap- 
pears to ne I wouldn’t siand back and wait, while 
somebody is sacrificed to gratify somebody's ¢lse am- 
bition. There’s no kind of engayement yet, and you 
have just as good a right as him, and are a good deal 
moré worthy of her.” 

* Don’t say that, mother,” he interrupted, quickly. 
**T can never be half worthy of her.” 

** Nonsense, Wayne Anthony! You are getting as 
morbid as you can be on the suiject. / know that 
you are worthy of any girl, even Edith Linn—which 
is saying a good deal, I know. And I know more, 
too; I know that Evith cares ten times as much fur 
| you as she does for Alfred Borden.” 

He stood looking cff dreamily into the west, a 
dreamy smile just curving his lips. 

! “Tf I dared hope so, mother!’ he said, svftly, a 
wistful tenderness brooding in his eves. 

His reverie was interrupted by a step outside, and 
looking up, be saw Alfred Borden at the door, A 
dreary shadow, as if the sun had been suddenly 
| eclipsed, fell over his spirit. 

Borden was pale, and seemed nervous and anxious. 
He talked a mement or two on indifferent subjects, 
and then said, in a Jow, hurried tone: 

| * Come out awhile, wiilyou, Wayne? I want your 

ativice.” 

| Wayne put on his hat, and they both went ont 
They walked on in sikncee until they came to the 

| river. 

“Wayne,” exclaimed Alfred, suddenly, ‘do you 
remember when yuu pulled me cut of the river there 
once ?”’ 

* Yes, and I remember what a desperate time I 
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There was another poem there—Longfellow’s 
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* Well, you know the old saying, ‘ He that is born 
to be hanged wont drown,’” and hg laughed ner- 
vously. ‘I tell you what, Wayne Anthony, if you 
had det me drown, I reckon it would have been the 
best thing for me that you could have done.” 

“ You’ve got into trouble again, Alfred?” 

“Trouble! I reckon so! I tell you, Wayne, I 
never felt quite so desperate before in my life. How 
is it that you never have anything to trouble you?” 

“You bring all of your ‘trouble,’ as you call it, up- 
on yourself,’ he answered, evasively. ‘‘ What is the 
special difficulty now—have you been gaming 
again?” 

“Yes, but that it not the worst; at least, the kind 
of gaming you mean, isn’t. You know Jennie Reed 
—-Tom’s sister? Well, I’ve been playing a little 
game of hearts there—and I think Satan helped me 
to win—to win all she had to lose! It’s shameful—I 
know that as well as you do. But it's too late for re- 
pentance now. Tom is fairly wild about it, and 
swears I shall marry her, or he will shoot me. Tom 
owes me an old grudge for hazing him as lung ago as 
we used to go to school. Now what can I do? I've of- 
fered him five thousand dollars it he would hush it 
up, but he swears he wouldn’t do it for five million. 
Pretty loud talk tor a wood-sawyer’s heir,” he added, 
sneeringly. 

“Alfred Borden, let me tell you my opinion,” 
Wayne said, his cheek flushing hotly. “I think Tom 
Reed, poor and rude and ignorant as he is, is as 
much above you as the stars are above the earth. I 
sincerely hope he will be as good as his word.” 

“Then he will have to shoot me,” was the sullen 
answer, “for | wont marry her—marry her! A wash- 
erwoman’s daughter! Besides, Edith promised to 
marry me only last week, and I wont give up Edith 
for a thousand Tom Reeds, ali armed with horse 
pistols!” c 

He had been drinking a little, and was too excited 
for reasonings or reproaches, aud as much as Wayne 
despised his profligacy and heartlessness, he saw it 
was no use to waste his breath oneither. So master- 
ing his contempt as well as he was able, he listened, 
while he went on to teli of his engagement to Edith, 
and what he intended to do when he was married. 

“ Edith fights rather shy,” he said, coarsely, “ but 
she’ll come round after awhile; her mother says 
Edie never was demonstrative; and, besides, I rather 
like the change, most of the girls I know aren’t 
troubled with any such feelings. I have always 
meant to marry Edith after I had seen a little of life, 
and got ready to steady down, and I aint the fellow 
to give upathing I’ve set my heart on, for a little 
sentiment.” 

* What do you mean?” 

‘* Why, Edith had the candor to tell me that she 
didn’t care for me particularly, adding, however, if 
my future conduct was worthy of her respect, and I 
forsook my ‘present evil ways,’ and became sober 
and industrious, she would warry me in one year. 
Of course 1 promised, and intend to keep my word 
if Ican. But, Wayne, you, with your iron selt-con- 
trol, and cool reason, and studious habits, have no 
idea of the temptations that wait for such a fellow as 
I, atevery turn. I don’t want to be bad,” he said, 
in a graver tone, ‘‘especially when I am with you. 
I long and yearn after better things then, if at no 
other time. But O Wayne, I am so weak! All my 
good resvlutions go down before the first temptation ; 
it is eo much easier to yield than to resist. I see Low 
it all is now; indolence and indulgence have been my 
ruin. But Iam young yet—bardly twenty-one--and 
perhaps I can be saved yet. I mean to go to work 
—yvu were rigbt about work, Wayne; it does ermoble 
@ man—aund then it Edie will only love me, perhaps I 
may be worth sometbiug yet. Say, Wayne,” looking 
up with a troubled, wistful look in his great blue 
eyes, ‘‘do you think there is any hope for such a 
miserable fellow as 1?” 

Wayne struggled a monfent with the pain in his 
own heart, ere he could comfort him. He saw, per- 
haps better than any one else, the faint struggles 
and yearnings that stirred in his heart, reaching up 
for something better than the husks upon which he 
fed, and a tender pity for his weakness crept into his 
heart. He laid his hand on his shoulder caressingly, 
saying gently and hopefully: 

“Yes, Alfred, I do think there is hope for you, if 
you will only strive bravely and manfully.” 

“T will, Wayne, I will,” he said, eagerly. “TI will 
settle up this affair some way--I hardly know how— 
for O Wayne, I cannot marry her! I cannot give 
up Edith; it seems to me now as if my only hope of 
salvation rested in her love. I willsee Tom to-night, 
and if I can make any kind of an arrangement, then 
hurrah for a new life and a better one! And Wayne, 
old fellow, you’ll look out for me, and help mea litile, 
wont you?” 

“* Yes, Alfred, I will, whenever you will let me.” 

“And you will try and bave faith in me—you wont 
believe me utterly bad, Wayne?” he said, wistfully. 

A sudden impulse prompted Wayne to put his arm 
about his neck. Alfred turned his head, and their 
lips met. 

“*God bless you, Wayne Anthony!” he said, his 
voice trembling; ‘* you bave always been my better 
angel, would that I had heeded you more. But it’s 
pot too late now—you don’t think it’s too late, 
Wayne?” 

“It is never too late to cease to do evil, and learn 
to do well,”’ he said, smiling. 

“ Good-by, then,” he said, smiling back, though 
his lashes were heavy with tears. 

He weut on a few steps, then turned, still smiling 
—uah, how the memory of that smile came back tu 
Wayne afterward: 


** Kemember, you are not to see me again till l’ve 
begun that new life.” 
| Wayne smiled, and bowed his head in reply, then 
stood watching bim till the slight, graceful form had 
vanished in the gathering darkness. Then he turn- 
ed and walked slowly up to the house. Mrs. Anthony 
sat alone in the shadows, rocking softly to and fro. 
| She was getting to like rocking-chairs latterly—she 
| used: to think they bred idleness—and sometimes she 
wished that there was a younger pair of feet to take 





| off some of the steps, that began to drag a little, 
| now andthen. She was thinking of this now, and 
wishing softly to herself that it might be hers, when | 
Wayne camein. He stood a moment looking off in- } 


came, and stood over the back of her chair. 

* Mother,” he said, smoothing down the soft bands — 
of gray hair with caressing fingers, “‘ you know what 
we were saying to-night? Well, you mustn’t dream 
any more such sweet dreams for me, because, you 
see, they are on/y dreams, and this is a world of 
reilities—so real, that such dreams may never, never 
hope for fulfilment.” 

‘What do you mean, Wayne?” 

“JT mean that E:lith is going to marry Alfred Bor- 
den, mother.” 

**O Wayne, don’t say that!” she cried out, sharply. 

** Mother, if Z can bear it, cannot you?” 

** Did he come over here to tell you that?” 

** Yes; that and other things.” 

** And you will give her up to such a young profli- 
gateasheis? You must care a good deal for her, I ; 
declare!” 

** Don’t, mother !”” 

“ Forgive me, dear, I didn’t mean to hurt you, but 
don’t you think Edie would be happier with you? 
It may be too late now, but don’t you think you 
could have won her? O Wayne, I had set my heart 
on it!” 

“I don’t know, but I have tried to do what I 
thought was best.” 

** But you are the most worthy of her.’’ 

“And he needs her the most. Let me tell you 
about it, mother. I have, thanks to your wise and 
careful training, as well as to my own natural | 
strength of character, grown up honest, pure and | 
true. He, with many germs of goodness in his heart, | 
has yet heen left to run to weeds and brambles. But 
the germs are there yet. I have a hundred cords that 
bind me to truth, and virtue, and goodness; he, only 
one, Shall I dare take that one slender thread out. 
of his hand, albeit it is the fairest and sweetest thing | 
in life tome. Does the Bible mean anything, moth- ! 
er, when it says, ‘Ye that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak?’ The wine of sacrifice is 
bitter, but not ail bitter. A love that has not the | 
spirit of sacrifice in it, is not worthy of the name. I; 
don’t know why it is, but I have a sort of pitying, | 
yearning tenderness for Altred; I despise his wrong | 
deeds, but I do love him, and am ready to give the 
strongest proof of it a man can give—for, O mother! | 
there are things dearer even than life!’’ 

They sat a little while in silence, and then Mr. ! 
Anthony came in, and pretty soon the lamps were | 
lighted, and shortly after, Wayne went to his room. | 

Just as the gray, spectral shadows of dawn came— 
up and looked into the narrow windows of the farm- 
house, there came a quick, loud rapping upon the | 
door, accompanied by a voice, crying: 

‘“‘Mrs, Anthony! Mrs. Anthony! For the love of, 
heaven come and open the door!” 

Wayne sprang from his bed, and throwing open the 
window, !ooked out just as his mother opened the door. 

** What is the matter, Bridget?” he heard her say. 

**O, the blissed saints protect us—the holy virgin | 
and all the saints defend us!—O Mrs, Anthony! Mrs. 
Anthony!” 

“What is it?” Wayne called sharply from the! 
window. 

‘*O, the young master!” she cried, wringing her | 
hands, ‘the poor young master, that I’ve nussed | 
and tended from a baby, is lyin’ stone dead, his purty | 
blue eyes just closed forever.” 

Wayne shut down the window with a crash. In 
less than five minutes he stood in the hall dressed to , 
go out. His mother, with trembling fingers, was | 
just tying on her apron. | 

“You can come on with Bridget, mother. I can’t | 
wait.” 

“O, I am right glad that you are going, Master ~ 
Wayne. Miss Edith hoped you would come—poor 
thing! she was just as white as a sheet when they | 
brought him in—but, bless you! she has got a power | 
of strength under her soft ways—but she took right | 
hold, and told everything that was to be done, and | 
sent me for Mrs. Anthony, for she said there was no- | 
body else she could bear to have there now.” 

Leaving his mother and Bridget to follow, Wayne 
hurried out at a rapill pace. Two policemen stood | 
by the door when he went up. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked. 

‘** Well, we don’t know, really,” was thereply. ‘* We ' 
heard—Smith and I—two pistol shots in quick suc- | 
cession. We were on the other side of the bridge, | 
but we hurried over, and found Dunn already there, | 
supporting the head of the wounded man—for you 
see he wasn’t killed outright, he lived about five 
minutes.” 

“Was he sensible? did he know who shot him?” 
Wayne interrupted, anxiously. 

* That was what I was coming to. He had his 
senses when we first came up. He looked up into 
Dunn’s face—he was bending over him--and said: 

***Tshan’t live, shall 17’ I expect he read the an- 
swer in his face, fur he added, sadly: 











“*T am so sorry, tor 1 was just going to begin to 
live.’ 

“Then weasked him if he know who ’twas that 
did it, and he said, ‘somebody sprang out from the 
shadow of a building; he was a tall man, and had on 
a slouched hat and dark clothes.’ And that was all 
he knew; indeed, he didn’t breathe but a few times 
after that.” 

“* What time was it?” 

‘Weil, somewhere about two o’clock, I should 
judge. Borden is most wild, and his wife, why she 
couldn’t take on worse if it were her own child. Alf 
has been a pretty wild boy. It don’t do boys any 
good to let ’em run luose with their pockets full of 


to the west, where the young moon hung, poised, | money. I’ve seen many a naturally good boy go to 
| and just ready to fall at the feet of Night. Then he, ruin in that way.” 


Mrs, Authony and Bridget now came up, and to- 
gether they entered the stricken house. Poor Alfred! 
he had indeed begun the “new life,” but ah! not 
where he had thought. Shall we say that God was 
less pitiful, or less willing to help him, than the 
earthly friend who loved him? 

Wayne, looking at the passionless face, and remem- 
bering that last hopeful smile, was devoutly thank- 
ful that he had made brighter and happier, by his 
words of love and hope, the last hour they had spent 
together. He sorrowed, too, not wildly and passion- 
ately, as did Mr. and Mrs. Borden, but with tender, 
sincere sorrow, nevertheless. 

Edith’s grief was quiet; more like that of a friend 
than one would suppose, from their relationships, at 
least, one who did not know. But Wayne knew, 
and her mother, and that was all. 

Of course measures were at once inaugurated for 
the detection of the murderer, but up to the day of 
the funeral, nothing definite had been ascertained, 
though half-a-dozen had been named as the probable 
assassin—desperate characters, men who lived by 
their wits, and whose object might have been rob- 
bery, or the result of some gaming-house quarrel. 

The night after the funeral, Wayne felt an uncon- 
trollable longing to go over to Alfred’s grave. To be 
sure he had been with the rest, but that did not sat- 
isty him. He wanted to stand alone by the side of 
his friend’s grave. There were tears in his heart, 
and he wished to shed them there. Perhaps he re- 
proached himself a little for the thoughts that would 
steal into his heart, and wished to do penance for 
them there. 

The young moon, which three nights before had 
shone upon their clasped hands and united lips, now 
shone just as calmly above the fresh mound of earth 
that covered the hand and lip that had then met bis 
own. The warm tears filled his eyes, quite shutting 
out the figure of a woman lying prone upon the new- 
made grave, until! her stifled sobs smote upon his ear. 
At first he thought it was Edith, and the faintest 
shadow of a pang stirred in his heart at the thought. 
But the low, passionate “ my darling! my darling!” 


which reached his ear, told him that it was not | 


Edith’s voice, neither was it Mrs. Borden's. He re- 
treated noiselessly, leaving her alone with her sor- 
row. Yet, ever and anon, the east wind, sweeping 
drearily through the silence, bore to his ears the low 
sobs and moanings of the strange mourner. He 
thought he knew who it was—poor Jennie Reed! 
She loved him, then, in spite of the wrong he had 
done her. Ah well, one learns to forgive the dead, 
he thought. And so he left her there, but going up 


! the street, he saw Jennie Reed sitting in the door of 


the little shauty she called home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A TERRIBLE suspicion haunted Mrs. Borden con- 
tinually. She could not get it ou: of her mind that 
Arnold Searle was in some way connected with 
Alfreu’s death; and not even after Tom Reed was 


| arrested, and the whole shameful story came out, 


could sbe get quite clear of the impression. 
It was a humiliating blow to Mr. Borden—the 
Reed affair—and some thought he would rather the 


| murderer go undetected than have had the revela- 


tions made which his arrest caused. And perhaps— 
Ido not know—he thought of the little village of 
Glencharlie, and a fave fairer, and purer, and sweeter 
than Jennie Reed’s had ever been. I say he might 
have thought of these things, but if he did, no one 
knew, and the grave held his secret, and held it well. 
But where, where in all the fair earth did the grass 
spring and the leaves fall over her grave? If he 
only knew! 

Tom Reed’s trial, however, ended in his acquittal. 
There was no lack of testimony to prove the provo- 
cation, and two or three witnesses were produced 
who had heard him utter hard threats against young 
Borden; but that was all completely worthless beside 
the very decided alibi which he was able to prove. 
Two or three others were also arrested upon even 
less grounds of suspicion, and each in turn acquitted. 
And so six months weut by, and though the author- 
ities had by no means forgotten, the more vigorous 
efforts had been relaxed, and the first thrill and horror 
had faded from the public mind, and people only 
thought of it occasionally. 

A new hope began to spring upin Wayne Anthony’s 
heart; and Mrs, Anthony, listening to the blended 
voices of Wayne and Edith in the church choir, forgot 
the sanctity of the place, forgot even the text, in the 
pleasant castle she reared, and always with Edith’s 
brown eyes looking out of its sunny windows. 

But one day there was a stranger came to church. 
Not that this was, of itself, anything remarkable, but 


rather because, in the first place, he was a rather | 


remarkable-looking man; and in the second place, 





because he was pointed ont as the wealthy Mr. 
Sutherland, who had just bought out a large whole- 
sale business in th city. 

Mrs. Anthony looked at him through her glasses, 
and at once decided that she didn’t like his looks; 
and yet he was a handsome man, generally consid- 
ered, Ho was not young—one would judge him to 
be over forty—but his dark hair was still glossy and 
abundant, and the midnight eyes glowed and burned 
with all the fire of youth. Occasionally a dash of 
red glimmered through the swarthy cheek. Exspe- 
cially was this the case when Mr. Borden and his 
wife came in and took a seat just above him. Mrs. 
Borden was dressed in deep mourning, and did not 
lift her veil during the service. But when, at iis 
close, the choir struck into an anthem, she threw 
back her veil, and leaning on her husband’s arm, 
gazed admiringly into the fair, flushed face of Edith, 
her delicate beauty set off by the sable dress she 
wore, and her whole face glorified and spiritualized 
by the inspiration of praise. 

Presently she became conscious of a distracting 
element. Her «'s>--9 wavered, turned, and she be- 
came suddenly couscious of the powerful mesmerism 
of a pair of intense black eyes that were fixed upon 
her. She lowered her eyes and rested them for an 
instant on the face of the stranger. She put up her 
hand with a quick motion, and lowered her veil, but 
not before he saw the sudden whitening of her lip. 
The faintest suspicion of a smile curled the bearded 
lip, as he turned indifferently away. 

* Marie,” said her husband, touching her arm as 
they lingered & moment in the vestibule of the 
ebarch, “ allow me to present to you Mr. Sutherland 
—Mr. Sutherland, this is my wife.” 

The parties bowed as quietly as if no whirl of con- 
flicting passions raged under the calm exterior. 
Euith, coming down the stairs, was also introduced, 
and together the party left the church. Mrs. Borden 
watched her husband closely; was it possible he did 
not remember? And then she recollected that he 
bad never seen him but a few times, and probably 
scarcely noticed him then, and had perhaps not 
thought of him since; while she, alas! had good 
;reason to remember, He walked down the street 
with them, pausing a moment at the gate. 

‘1 am delighted with your little city,” he said, 
smiling. ‘I have about decided to settle down here 
for the rest of my life. 1 like these valley towns— 
towns with rivers running through them,” glancing 
carelessly at Mrs. Borden. 

“You are a bachelor, I understand, and so have 
only your own taste to consult,” Mr. Borden said. 

“ Yes, I am alone in the world. I have never 
thought much about marrying—at least, lattérly. I 
suppuse I had the usual ‘love fever’ when I was a 
youth; but i recovered, and have managed to live 
ever since.” 7 

Mrs. Borden asked to be excused, and together 
with Edith, went into the house, leaving the gentle- 
men to their conversation. When Mr. Borden came 
in, he said: 

*« Marie, I have invited Sutherland up here to tea. 
He isn’t acquainted in town, and has no family, and 
must find it rather lonesome. You are pleased, my 
dear?” 

“ Certainly,” she said, smoothing and folding her 
gloves with scrupulous nivety, and not looking up. 

“| was afraid you might not. I fancied you didn’t 
appear quite as cordial as usual. Perhaps it was my 
own anxiety that you should, that warped my 
judgment.” 

«You forget you had but just introduced me,” 
smoothing out a refractory wrinkle in one of the 
palms. 

“1 know. But you see I shall find it convenient 
to deal with him rather extensively, and I like to 
' know the men I deal with. Besides, I feel somehow 
| attracted towards the man. I was sorry you went 
| in; 1 think he noticed it.” 

** It was chilly out there,” shivering a little as she 
spoke. 

“Ah! I didn’t notice, but it probably was. Why, 
yes, your lips are quite blue, now, and you are look- 
ing pale. Come out to the kitchen; Bridget will 
have a hot fire in the range. 1t will warm one up 
rather quicker than these furnaces. I don’t half 
fancy hot air, after all.” 

Mrs. Borden threw a shawl over her shoulders and 
went out, but not to the kitchen. She went, iustead, 
straight to her own room, and locking the door, paced 
the tioor until the color came back to her face, and the 
| crimson to herp. By-and-by Mr. Borden came up 
| to know if she was going to church. But pleading a 
| headache—that ever-ready excuse for all feminine ills 
| or failures—she begged to be excused. After Mr. 
| Borden and Edith had gone, she went to the closet, 
‘and taking down a decanter, poured out @ good half 
tumbler of brandy, and drank it, though not without 
‘a little gesture of loathing. Then she batbed her 
face, brushed out her still beautitul bair, and after 
arranging it in the most becoming manner, she pro- 
ceeded to dress with elaborate care. This accom- 
plisned, she surveyed herself in the long mirror, a 
sinile, bitter, but exultant, wreathing her lips. 

“ He will find I am not a silly girl, to flash and 
pale before Lis glance,” she said, tiercely. ‘* He shall 
see that 1 do not fear him. Why should I? What 
could he prove, if he tried? But the suspicion—and 
yet I did not do anything. I only—tbere! what am 
| I talking about? I will go down and attend to ar- 
ranging the table, and entertaining Mr. Sutherland.” 

Mr. Borden certainly had no cause to complain of 
| his wife’s cordiality towards his guest. He did not 
remeniber ever having seen her appear to better 
| advantage; and he felt a little thrill of pride, as he 
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happy as you seem, and as indifferent to me?” 
“Arnold Searls,” she said, turning npon him shor 
ly, “why will you persistin haunting me? Was 
not enough that I almost gave my life to save y 
from imprisonment? Have you no spark of hom. 
feeling, or generosity, or manliness in your heart 
her old spirit, which he remembered so well, flashi 















glanced over the table aud marked all its exquisite | 
appointipents, and then reste! tis eve on his beautl- | 
ful wife and daughter, that, like the vase of rare | 
flowers upon the table, added grace and beauty to , 
the feast. { 

After tea, Wayne Anthony came in—he had been 
a favorite visitor there since Alfred's death—and | 
music was intraduced, Mr. Satherland joining in , 
with a deep, musical bass. Mrs. Borden sat by the 
window, listening; but listen xe much as she might, 
only that one voice sounded through her brain, It 
was low and tender, sometimes, bringing back the | 
eld days of love and pleading—days dead and buried , 
20 long ago. Then the tones awelled into denuncia- 
tion, and died away in sullen passion, She shuddered 
a little, despite her strong self-control. 

After a little, Wayve and Evith went out to walk, 
“We are going up to Alfred's grave, mother,” 
Edith said, gravely. t 
Mrs. Borden arose, and selecting a pure white 
camellia and a spray of geraninm from the vase, | 
handed them to ber without speaking. 

Our son, Mr. Sutherland,” she said, in explana- 
tion, bending her eyes keenly upon his theo. ‘ 
But he bore her scrutiny well, only a little shadow | 
of gravity coming into his face. 

“Ah, you had a son, then, madam? May I inquire | 
how long it is since your bereavement?” 

“ He died—or rather he was killed —last July.” 
Killed!” stooping down and picking np a sheet 
of music which he bad touched with his elborv, 

“ Yes, killed. Shot by some dastardly villain, in 
our streets!” she replied, with passionate emphasis. 

* What conid have led any one to the commission 
of such a deed!” be exclaimed, with apparent horror. | 
*We don’t know, Mr. Sutherland—there are « 
many canses for the comeission of crimes. It might 
have been revenge,” looking suddenly in his face, 
But if she thought to betray him into any expres. , 
sion of emotion, she was signally mistaken, The face 
into which she looked was as impenetrable as a mask 
“Don’t let us talk about it,” Mr. Borden said 
with a pale face. “The wound is bitter enoug! 
without probing.” 

And so the subject was dropped, and conversatio 
flowed into other channels, and the moments slippe: 
away, until Mr. Sutherland rose to take his leave. 

* You will come in often, 1 hope,” Mr. Borde: 
said; “that is, until you get a home of your own 
which I suspect you will be doing soon, now yo: 
have decided upon settling among us.” 

“Thank you; I believe I shall make this a sort. . 
home until I am fortunate enough to get one of v 
own, which I admit I am rather tempted t» do, sinc 
witnessing the happineas of yours.” 

Mrs. Borden winced a little, but managed to smil: 
brightiy and touch his iand at parting, with gre: 
apparent friendliness. 

It was nearly a week before sho saw him agal 
when, chancing to be out, she met him in the stree 
He turned and walked with her. 

“ Fortune favors me,” he sail, gallantly, extend) 
his hand. 

She took it with evident reluctance. He nothx 
it, and said: 

“There is nobody by; suppose we drop our mask 
Marie?” 

“ Jam not masking,” she answered, haughtily. 

“Ah? then I am to believe that you are as poriect 


in her eyes. 

“Softly, Marie! don’t get excited. I used to, y: 
remember. I have found a better way,now. Iha 
been studying seit-control eight years—ought I 1 
to be proficient? But about that litile affair y 
spoke of, 1 will admit that you did ‘hat well, and 
can never sufficiently admire the disinterested kv 
and affection you manifested for your unwort 
cousin. Lalways knew you had a wonderful bri. 
for strategy. By the way, I saw him last fall. | 
hasn’t changed as much as you and I—perhaps b 
got an easier conscience. Come, come, Marie! do 
faint here. Mr. Borden might be jealous if he ». 
you in the arms of his friend.” 

Slowly the lifs and culur surged back into her ta: 
at his mocking words. 

“Arnold Searle, have you no mercy?” came fr 
the white, rigid lips. 

“None, Marie Delmanee.” 

He always called her this; though she bad be 
twice married, he never recognized ber claim to a 
other name, save when it suited hisown purpose: 
deception. She walked on mechanically, evider, 
wishing to ask bim some question, anid yet shrink 
from it. By-and-by, with a strong effort, she sal 

“ Did—did he know you?”’ 

“No, he did not. It was not my purpose that 
should. I don’t think many would know me ph 
who knew me twenty-two years ago. You see Ror 
doesn’t, although one woulll have sappored his tm 
ory alittle more acute, considering the old te 
associations which my face might be supposed 
awaken.” 

He laughed a low, mocking laugh, watching, me 
while, the angry color deepening in her face, 

“Marie,” he exclaimed, suddenly, “you as 
me once—the night I called on you to congrato 
vou. vou rewember?—if we could not be friends. 
and I both know bow utterly imponsible that 
There is, however, one condition upon which we 
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glanced over the table and marked all its exquisite 
appointwents, and then reste! his eye on his beauti- 
ful wife and daughter, that, like the vase of rare 
flowers upon the table, added grace and beauty to 
the feast. 

After tea, Wayne Anthony came in—he had been 
a@ favorite visitor there since Alfreti’s death—and 
music was introduced, Mr. Sutherland joining in 
with a deep, musical bass. Mrs. Borden sat by the 
window, listening; but listen as much as she might, 
only that one voice sounded through her brain. It 
was low and tender, sometimes, bringing back the 
eld days of love and pleading—days dead and buried 
#0 long ago. Then the tones swelled into denuncia- 
tion, and died away in sullen passion. Sheshuddered 
a little, despite her strong self-coptrol. 

After a little, Wayne and Edith went out to walk. 

‘““We are going up to A!fred’s grave, mother,” 
Edith said, gravely. 

Mrs. Borden arose, and selecting a pure white 
camellia and a spray of geraniom from the vase, 
handed them to her without speaking. 

“Our son, Mr. Sutherland,” she said, in explana- 
tion, bending her eyes keenly upon his tace. 

But he bore her scrutiny well, only a little shadow 
of gravity coming into his face. 

“Ah, you had a son, then, madam? May I inquire 
how long it issince your bereavement?” 

“ He died—or rather he was killed —last July.” 

“ Killed!” stooping down and picking np a sheet 
of music which he had touched with his elbow. 

“Yes, killed. Shot by some dastardly villain, in 
our streets!” she replied, with passionate emphasis. 

“What could have led any one to the commission 
of such a deed!’ he cxelainied, with apparent horror. 

“We don’t know, Mr. Sutherland—-there are so 
many causes for the commission of crimes. It might 
have been revenge,” looking suddenly in his face. 

But if she thought to betray him into any expres- 
sion of emotion, she was signally mistaken. The face 
into which she looked was as impenetrable as a mask. 

“Don’t let us talk “about it,” Mr. Borden said, 
with a pale face. “The wound is bitter enough 
without probing.” 

And so the subject was dropped, and conversation 
flowed into other channels, and the moments slipped 
away, until Mr. Sutherland rose to take his leave. 

* You will come in often, 1 hope,’ Mr. Borden 
said; “that is, until you get a home of your own, 
which I suspect you will be doing soon, now you 
have decided upon settling among us.” 

* Thank you; I believe I shall make this a sort of 
home. until I am fortunate enorgh to get one of my 
own, which I admit I am rather tempted t> do, since 
witnessing the happineas of yours.” 

Mrs. Borden winced a little, but managed to smile 
brightiy and touch his ikand at pariing, with great 
apparent friendliness. 

It was nearly a week before sho saw him again, 
when, chaucing to be out, she met him in the street. 
He turned and waiked with her. 

* Fortune favors me,” he said, gallantly, extending 
his hand. 

She took it with eviient reluctance. 
it, and said: 

‘There is nobody by; suppose we drop our masks, 
Marie?” 

“ Tam not masking,” she ansv ered, haughtily. 

“Ah? then I am to believe that you are as perfectly 
happy as you seem, and as indifferent to me?” 

“Aruold Searl::,”’ she said, turning upon him short- 
ly, “why will you persistin haunting me? Was it 
not enough that I almost gave my life to save you 
from imprisonment? Have you no spark of human 
feeling, or generosity, or manliness in your heart?” 
her old spirit, which he remembered so well, flashing 
in her eyes. 

“Softly, Marie! don’t get excited. I used to, you 
remember. I Lave found a better way,now. Ihave 
been studying self-control eight years—ought I not 
to be proficient? But about that litile affair you 
spoke of, 1 will admit that you did that well, and I 
can never sufficiently admire the disinterested love 
and affection you manifested for your unworthy 
cousin. I always knew you had a wonderful brain 
for strategy. By the way, I saw him last fall. He 
hasn’t changed as much as you and I—perhaps he’s 
got an easier conscience. Come, come, Marie! don’t 
faint here. Mr. Borden might be jealous if he saw 
you in the arms of his friend.” 

Slowly the life and colur surged back into her face, 
at his mocking words. 

“Arnold Searle, have you no mercy?” came from 
the white, rigid lips. 

** None, Marie Delmanee.” 

He always called her this; though she had been 
twice married, he never recognized her claim to any 
other name, save when it suited his own purposes of 
deception. She walked on mechanically, evidently 
wishing to ask him some question, and yet shrinking 
from it. By-and-by, with a strong effort, she said: 

“ Did—did he know you?”’ 

“No, he did not. It was not my purpese that he 
should. I don’t think many would know me now, 
who knew me twenty-two years ago. You see Borden 
doesn't, although one woulll have supposed his mem- 
ory alittle more acute, considering the old tender 
associations which my face might be supposed to 
awaken.” 

He laughed a low, mocking laugh, watching, mean- 
while, the angry color deepening in her face. 

“Marie,” he exclaimed, suddenly, ‘you asked 
me once—the night I called on you to congratulate 
you, you remem ber?—if we could not be frieuds. You 
anil I both know how utterly impossible that is. 


He noticed 





THA PFLAG OF OUB UNION. 





cease to be enewies, 
that is?” 

*Ifit is anything possible—yes.” 

“It is possible, and wholly in your power—at 
least, under your control, You know what Borden 
was advising me the other day, at your house. Well, 
I have been thinking the matter over—indeed, I had 
already thought it over—and have concluded that it 
will be the best thing [cando. As my mother, you 
would, of course, be safe irom any little revelations I 
might muke, and—” 

“Arnold Searle!” 

* Sutherland, if you please.” 

* In heaven’s name, what do you mean?” stopping 
suddenly, and confrouting him. 

“I mean to marry Edith Liun—that is, with your 
approval and help.” : 

‘* Which you will never have!” 

“Are you quite sure?” 

“Tam. Edith! why, you are more than twice her 
age. Even if you were a filtiug mate fur her, I 
don’t—” 

“Tam rich, Marie; that was all you looked at in 
Alfred Borden. Why didu’t you raise chjections to 
his character?” 

* How did you know anything about it?” 

“I—I heard of it, to be sure; it’s not such a great 
secret,” he said, indifferently, trying to hide the con- 
fusion which her abrupt question had caused. 


Do you want to know what 


you did not do it yourself—whu assassinated Alired, 
as Lam that I stand here.” 

“It is rather a pity you can’t prove it, it would be 
such a tine thing tor you if you could!” he said, 
sneeringly. 

She turned abruptly and joined a friend, whom she 
saw on the oppusite sidewalk. He looked after her, 
with an exultant smiie in his glittering eyes. 

“‘ My dear,” said Mr. Borden, when he came home 
to tea, ‘‘ didn’t I see you cross the bridge this after- 
noon, in company with Sutherland?” 

She looked up quickly, contrulling her face by a 
strong effort, as she said: 

*T met Mr. Sutherland in East Rockport, and he 
very gallantly turned and walked back with me.” 

“Ail right, my dear. And that reminds me, speak- 


Franklin’s, the hundsomest place on the river. 
There’ll be a smart chance for some of our girls.” 

“You forget that Mr. Sutherland is not a young 
man.” 

“ Faith, yes; and the girls, too, are pretty apt to 
forget it, when a man is rich! Evie, there ia a 
chance for you,” he called out, laughingly, as she 
caine into the room. 

“A chauce for what, father?” 

“Chance? why, chance to get married, of course. 
Isu’t that the main chance?” 

* I don’t kuow,” Edith said, blushing a little. 

‘But you haven’t asked what the chance is.” 

“Haven’t I? Well, what is it, then?” 

“Mr. Sutherland has bought the Franklin place. 
The chance is, to be its mistress.” 

‘*I don’t think I’ll compete for that chance, 
father,” she said, langhing. 
is nearly as old as you.” 


rather!” 
A soft, rosy flush crept up over the snowy neck, 
and up to the low, broad forel-ead. 


deepenivg in the corners, Edith came, and kneeling 
by ber mother’s chair, said, softly: 


Alfred, if I accepted a ring from Wayne? You know 
how it was, mother—you know how | felt about it; 
but then I had promised. 
thought—I could be a help to him, and you and 
father had so set your hearts on it. 
then, that it would be wrong to marry him, if i did 
not love him.” 

‘“* Why do you realize it now?” her mother said, 
quietly. 

Mrs. Borden felt the cheek lying against her hand 
grow suddenly hot. 


love, mother?” she said, earnestly, 
it is right?” 

‘*No, child; I think the curse of Heaven falls, 
sooner or later, on any woman who does it!” she 
said, with fp te vehemence. “And yet, God 
help me! God help us both, Edith!” her voice dying 
away in a low wail of pain. 

‘Don’t reproach yourself, mother, darling moth- 
er!” laying her cheek caressingly against the bowed 
head. ‘ You thought it was best, 1 know, and if it 
was any comfort to him, Iam glad, now, that I gave 
hig that little comfort; so look up, mother dear, and 
hear what I have to tell you.” Alas, how little she 
knew the cause of her mether’s pain! 

“ You see,” she went on, shyly, “‘ Wayne says—he 
wants—sometime, after a proper time, you know, 
that I shouki—should marry him; that is, if I could 
learn to care for him, you know. He didn’t want 
me to promis: now; he wanted me to think about it 
and be sure, before 1 did promise; but sometime, 
maybe. And so he wanted me to wear this ring,” 
drawing a little glittering circlet from her pocket, 
“and if you don’t think it would be any wrong to 
Altred, any breaking of the spirit of my promise to 
him, I should /i/e to wear it, mother.” 

Mrs. Borden beut over and drew her suddenly to 
her heart. 


**Do you think 








“Arnold, lL am just as sure that you know—even if | sinking heart. 


“ Why, Mr. Sutherland 


©“O no, not as old as I, but older than Wayne— 


That night, when Mr. Borden had gone back to 
the store, and Edith and her mother sat alone in the 
little back parlor, with the dusky shadows of twilight 


*‘ Mother, do you think it would be wrong—do you 
think it would be any disrespect to the memory of | remembered Glencharlie, and the pure heart he de- 


I knew—or at least, I 


I didu’t realize, 


* Do you think one ought to marry a man sho don’t 


ficed’” she cried, wildly; then controlling herself, 
she added, * There, there, Edie, don’t be frightened. 
I believe Iam nervous. Yes, you can wear the ring, 
and O my darling, may you always be as pure, and 
true, and afraid of wrong-(loing as now! There, that 
is Wayne’s voice in the hall, now. I think I will go 
tomy room. Iam not feeling quite well to-night. 
But I wouldn’t make any promises yet, dear,” she 
said, anxiously. 

“ Ono indeed, mother. I don’t know yet, myself, 
you see. Do you suppose he will notice this?” hold- 
ing up her finger shyly. 

Wayne’s ca!l was rather brief, but when he went 
out, Edith went to the gate with him, and Mrs. 
Borden, looking from her chamber window, saw him 
stoop down and kiss her when he went away. 

Not often in her life had Marie Borden prayed; but 
if ever a wild, agonizing prayer for mercy wert up 
from buman lips, it went from that dark, silent 
chamber that night. 

Mr. Sutherland seemed determined upon keeping 
his prontise, for be really did make Mr. Borden’s 
house his home, coming in almost daily, and at ail 
hours. Edith did not take kindly to him, from the 
first, and when, atter a while, he songht her society 
more, she began to positively dislike him. It made 
no difference, though, for he only grew more marked 
in his attentions. Mrs. Borden looked on with a 
One terrible sentence seemed forever 
sounding in ber ears, ‘ The sins of the parents shall 
be visited upon the children.” More than ever did 
she realize this, when, one day, panting with fright 
and horror, Edith came flying to her room, 
exclaiming: 

*“O mother,.mother! Mr. Sutberland asked me to 
marry him! Asked me, mother. O, what would 
Wayne say!” 

* You have made no promise to Wayne?” 

* Well, no, I haven’t really, as I know of; but I 
thought maybe when that year was out that I prom- 
ised to Alfred, I—” 

“My poor child! 
erland?” 

“T bardly know, I was so shocked and frightened. 
I know he said he was quite sure that 1 should, and 


What did you tell Mr. Suth- 


ing of Sutherland, he’s bargained for that house of | 1 just burst into tears--1 am atraid 1 was silly—and 


said / was sure that I never, never, never should. 
If it was anybody else; but mother, you dun’t know 
how be repels me. I wish you would see him, 
mother, and tell him just how it is—about Wayne, 
you know—and maybe he wont care.” , 

If she had known, sbe would not have been quite 
so hopeful when her mother went down to the parlor 
where Mr. Sutherland sat, idly turning the leaves of 
a book, and awaiting her coming—for he knew she 
would come. 

“ Well, Marie,” he said, carelessly, ‘‘are we to 
meet with trouble In our plaus?” 

“Our plans! O Arnold, cannot you spare this 
child? She, at least, is innocent.” 

“ O; I’ve nothing against the girl; indeed, I think 
1 love her, atter my way; aud I promise you, I will 
be kind to her after we are married. But I don’t 
pretend to say that I should insist on this thing, if I 
didn’t know that { could touch you in a tenderer 
place by so déing than im any other way. You know 
what I told you, Marie, and though I have waited 
twenty-three years, I have not abated ene jot or 
tittle of my determination. I have been calculating 
on this very course, ever since L furnd you had 
married Borden.” 

* But if Altred had lived?” 

* To be sure; but he didn't, you see! I wonder if 
Allan Borden thought that it was a just judgment 
upon him when be lost his beir? I wonder if he 


ceived there?” he said, in intense, passionate tones. 

“Arnold,” she said, a tremor of regretiul pain 
softening her voice, “do you know that 1 think 
Esther had the better part, after all? Death is bet- 
ter than life, sometimes, and O, sv much better, 
always, to be sinned against than sinning!’ 

“My charming saint! What a pity you had not 
thought of this before! I hope-you will continue in 
this humble frame of mind. The character becomes 
you, it is so novel!” 

“Arnold Searle,” the color rising to her cheek, “ I 
wish I had let you suffer the penalty of your crime 
ten years ago! I have halfa mind, now, to denounce 
you to the authorities. You have schemed to make 
my whole life miserable, and now, uot content, you 
would have my child’s.” 

“ Marie Deilmanee, I have got sins enough of my 
own to answer tor—I will not bear yours. If your 
life had been pure and good, no crime of mine could 
have made you miserable. If you had not sinned, I 
could have no hold on you. But you did, and J 
know it! You can ‘denounce’ me, as you tell about, 
but do you think anybody will believe that the 
wealthy Mr. Sutherland is the poor, miserable scamp 
who laid a day and a night in irons, in the station 
house, for taking a petty two thousand dollars from 
a man’s desk, when he could lose five times that 
amount ard not know it? And then, what would 
your husband think of your conduct? Would he be 
likely to have confidence in you, after the deception 
you have practised in permitting and encouraging 
him to believe that you never saw me until he intro- 
duced me in the church porch? Even if I did not 
reveal your double secret or his own pertidy, I fancy 
it might not be an altogether pleasant thing for you. 
But I give you full and fair warning that I should do 
both. If I go down, you go down with me.” 

“ You are determined?” 

“TI am determined. 





“Omy child, my child! must you, too, be sacri- | alike useless. If Edith Linn and I both live, she will 


she said, her eyes flashing with something of their 


be my wife in three months, or you can take the 
alternative.” 
“Very well; I will let you know when I decide,” 


olden spirit. 

When she left him, she had fally made up her 
mind to reveal all to her husband, and throw herself 
upon his mercy. But as it happened, he was called 
away on business, and did not return for three days; 
and every one of those days her courage and strength 
had been growing less. Never, since the first hour 
she had seer. &!=-,-had he been dearer to her than 
now—never had she loved him more fiercely and 
passionately, never had the fear of losing favor in 
his sight been more strong than at this moment, 
when this terrible alternative was before her, waiting 
for her choice. 

The night after their return, Mr. Sutherland came 
up for them to go toaconcert. ‘It was splendid,” 
he said. An amateur club, making the tour of the 
Westy just to see the country. It was for only one 
night; they must go. Mr. Borden, being passionate- 
ly fond of music, consented, and nothing was left for 


Mr. Sutherland sat beside Edith, but where he 
could command a view of Mrs. Borden’s face, The 
usual bustle of seating was at last over, and the club, 
consisting of two ladies and three gentlemen, entered 
and took their places on the platform. Mrs. Borden 
glanced up at them, started, and turned pale, then 
buried her face in her handkerchief, 

‘*Mr. Borden,” and Mr. Sutherland touched his 
arm lightly, “I think your wife is ill.” 

Mrs, Borden lifted a face out of which every ves- 
tige of color had fled-a face so pale and haggard 
that Edith gave a little cry of affright. Several per- 
sons in the immediate vicinity looked round. Mrs. 
Borden drew down her veil, and, by an almost super- 
human power of will, controlled her face and her 
voice enongh to say, with a light laugh: 

“ What a pleasant-looking party we are! It was 
only a little attack of vertigo, which is nearly gone, 
now.’ 

“But mother, your hands are like ice, and you 
tremble frightfully. Hadn’t we better go home? 
Father and Mr. Sutherland can stay, and 1 am eure 
I don’t care for the concert at all.” 

*“Hush, Edith!” she said, almost sternly. ‘Do 
you want to make ascere? I tell you I am not ill, 
and I wish you would not alarm yourself about me. I 
shall not miss the concert for a little feeling of gidd‘- 
ness.”” And she settled herself resolutely. back, fan- 
ning herselflanguidly with an elegant little trifle of a 
fan, that glittered and sparkled like burnished silver, 
in the reflected light. 

All threugh the entertainment she sat like one in 
a dream, never raising her eyes, or lifting her veil, or 
pausing, even for an instant, the monotonous flutter 
of her fan. Only once, when it was over, and the 
audience were about passing out, did she lift her 
eyes to the piatform. The singers, flushed and smil- 
ing, were standing in a little semicircle, bowing their 
thanks. But she saw only ene face, everything else 
swam in a dazzling, impalpable mist, only that one 
face looked out, clear, and distinct, and real. 

She shivered as she took her husband’s arm, at the 
door. 

‘The night air is so chill,” she said. 

He drew her shaw! closer about her, keeping it in 
place with his arm. She looked up in his tace—the 
face she had worshipped so many years—and saw all 
its love and tenderness. Could she risk its loss? 

Mr. Sutherland accompanied them to the door, 
where he found opportunity to sav: 

“T must have your decision to-night—you know 
why p 

I yield—it shall be as you say,” she said, faintly. 





A BRUSSELS LOVE STORY. 

There is a pretty love story told in connection with 
the introduction of the manufacture of fine lace into 
Brussels, which we copy: A oor young girl was 
dying for love of a young man whose wealth pre- 
cluded all hopes of marriage. One night, as she sat 
weeping, a lady entered her cotiage, and without 
saying a word, placed in her lap a cushion with its 
bobbins filled with thread. The lady then, with 
perfect silence, showed her how to work the bobbins, 
and how to make all sorts of delicate patterns and 
complicated stitches. As daylight approached, the 
maiden had learned the art, and the mysterious 
visitor disappeared. The price of the maiden’s lace 
soon made her rich on account of its valuable pat- 
terns, and she was able to marry her love. Many 
years after, while living in luxury with her numer- 
ous family about her, she was startled by the woman 
entering her comfortable house—this time not silent, 
but looking stern, who said, ‘‘ Here you enjoy peace 
and comfort, while without are famine and trouble. 
I helped you, you have not helped your neighbors. 
The angels weep for you, and turn away their faces.” 
So the next day the woman went forth with her 
cushion and bobbin in her hand, and going from 
cottage to cottage, offered to instruct in the art she 
had so mysteriously learned. So they all became 
rich, and their country also. 


+ Doe >> 


A punctual man is very rarely a poor man, and 
never a man of doubtful credit. His small accounts 
are trequently settled, and he never meets with diffi- 
culty in raising money to pay large demands, Small 





debts neglected ruin credit, and when a man has lost 


Your prayers and appeals are j that, he will tind himself at the bottom of the hill. 
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BY CARRIE C. HALLOCK. 
Musing we'sit by the glowing fire, 
And fancy it is the funeral pyre 
Of hopes and dreams; 
* Tllus‘ons of the beautiful past, 
Which burnt themselves out at last, at last, 
In cruel gleams. 


There was friendship, which faded away ; 
Idols, which proved themselves only clay— 
Of grossest make; 
If our moaning hearts held aught of faith, 
It was only like one who saith, 
For J<sus’ sake. 


The castles we built all crumbled down, 

And there were no heads to wear the crown 
Our hands would give; 

0, why should we strive ? we vainly said, 

Receiving stones when we ask for bread, 
That we may live. 


Our early dreams have vanished away, 
Gone with the light of that youthful day; 
O, nevermore 
Shall they return with their mocking spell, 
And giving us hope that all is well, 
Still cheat us sore. 


O doubting heart, ye will learn at last, 
By all these fleeting hopes of the mast, 
To stcre in heaven 
All hope, all aim, all aspiration, 
And pray that peace through life's duration 
To us be given. 
--¢ 


NE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER X!X. 
ANDROCLUS. 


“ HAVE you anything particular to do with your- 
self this afternoon, Mr. Blake?” irquired Claude 
Murphy; “tor if not, I have a ticket for the 
Zwlogical Gardens, which will admit two. It is 
much better to go there on a Sunday, since it is not 
so crowded; besides which—and that is of con- 
sequence t» a peor artist like myself—one has not got 
to pay for the privilege.” 

“Faith,” rejoined his new acquaintance laughing, 
‘a very moderate entrance-fee would prove a bar to 
my admission, I do assure yeu. I have been where 
hard blows aud plenty of them are the chief pay of 
the soldier, and alll have got to show for fifteen 
years’ service, besides this sabre cut on my forehead, 
is as many pounds.” 

“ A soldier, eh?” mused the painter, regarding his 
new friend, with head aside, as though he werea 
work of art. “ Well, Lnever saw a man more cut out 
—I don’t refer to the scar, ny dear sir--for that 
honorable profession, in my lite. But (you will ex- 
cuse my ignorance, tor I know nothing of politics) 
what enterprising nation may that have been which 
has been spending its money—no, you said it had no 
morey—its blood, or at least your bluod, for the last 
fifteen years in warfare?” 

“TI have fought for more than one nation, sir, 
during that period,” replied the young man simply; 
“though not for six menths together has my sword 
been sheathed.” 

“ Why, bless my soul, you must be Dugsl Dalgetty 
redivivus,” exclaimed the painter. 

“Nay, Mr. Murphy,” retnrned the young man, 
slightly reddening; “‘I have been no mercenary, [ 
hope, and I have always faithfully served one 
mistress, Freedom.” “Here he bowed his head, like a 
ritualist who comes upon a sacred name in his de- 
votions, and his tine face glowed as though with the 
recollections of some glorious past. 

Don Quixote in his youth,” murmured the artist 
beneath his breath. ‘‘ I wonder whether I could get 
him to sit to me in armor.” 

“If you are curious to know the particular banners 
under which I fought,” continued Valentine Blake 
frankly, ‘ they are those of South American republics 
on whom imperial Brazil strove to lay her grasping 
hand. We were greatly overmatched, but never, 
never, thank Heaven, overwhelmed! Again the 
bearded countenance of the speaker was overspread 
with grateful reverence, and again it was evident 
that the truant thought was wandering far. 





** How can a man die better than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of (other people's) fathers, and the 
temples of (other people's) gods,”’ 


murmctred Claude Murpby, regarding his new ac- 
quaintance with great interest.—‘‘Mr, Valentine 
Blake,” added he aloud, “I honestly tell you that 
the motives which have actuated you in life are 
utterly beyond me; it is even something, let me tell 
you, that I yive you the fullest credit fur them. We 
in England are acc ustomed above all things to despise 
@ patiiot; a man— an Irishman of course it must be— 
who isa patriot in the cause of a foreign people is 
only not despised because the idea of such a pro- 
ceeding bas never entered into our winds. Parricide, 
if you remember, was not included in Draco’s crim- 
inal code; nevertheless, it was doubtless punished 
when it oceurred. I would not advise you to be so 
frank with every fellow-countryman as you have 
been with me.” 











“My Gene sir,” obeerved Mr. Surghy earnestly, | 
*‘T don’t mind your talking to me in this way at all; 

in fact, I rather like it, for one doesn’t meet an 
enthusiast like » ou—unless (yon'll excuse me) of im- 
mature years, when opinions, if] may useatechuical 
expression, are not yet ‘set’—more than once or | 
twice in a lifetime. The remark you have just : 
uttered with all sincerity would be taken by mest | 
men who chanced to hear it as mere cant, and would 

be cant in the mouths of ninety-nine even out of the 

hundred who should be andacions enough to use | 
them. Liberty, Fraternity, Fquality, and the Solid- | 
arity of the Peoples; we know the catch words of the | 
patriots, but they have absolutely no g in our | 
ears.” 

“You may thank “Gon for it, sir,” returned the | 
young man gravely. “You ought to be gratefal | 
indeed that such things as I have seen done, such 
crimes as I have seen committed by high-handed | 
authority upon innocent, defenceless filks, are so | 
unknown among yourselves as to be discredited | 
when yeu hear of them. May it always be so in old 

England.— Pray, forgive me, sir, for having troubled | 

you with what doubtless seems to you my fanaticism. 
A great cause perbaps takes undue proportions in | H 
our eyes, when we have lost our liberty and shed our | | 
blood on behalf of it; but I will not offend again.” 

“ Offend!” rejoined the painter, his tone for the | 
first time losing its habitual gayety. ‘‘ Nay, sir, you 

have not «ffendod, save in that 1 am certain no | 
offence was meant. You have unwittingly forced me 








ahero. Nay, it is something to have rubbed shoul- 
ders vith a man “bois one. May [ ask, sir (not icly, 
I assure you), now that that cecupation’s gene, in 
what other field you propose to Jabor? The oyster, | 
England, is not of course to be opened with the point ; 
of your eword.”” 


gravely; ‘Sand therein lies my difficulty. I have 


to contrast. my own life, with its selfish motives and , i 
feeble aims, vith your noble and disinterested career, | Selina wont stand it. The difficulty I have in getting | house was so dull and dark that it was impossible to 


that’s all. Well, well, it is not every ove who can be female models plain enorgh to secure that woman’s | | tell how dirty it was; but it was quite unnecessary 


an indignity offered to the king of benete, but asalu- | originality as jay we oxpremtt by throwing ont a 
tation addressed to bis keeper.—* That good man,” | bow-window. Behind them, bowever, they freely 
continued the painter, in explanation, ‘is 80 civil as | indulge in this anomaly, while one or two put forth 
to keep some drawing materials for me at hiseottage | (giving their back-view a great resemblance toa snail 
yonier—my minister with a porttolie, as I call him. | with his head out of bis shel!) a single long low 
There will be a crovd here at feeding-time, for | room, with askylight cut in the top of it. When 
notbing your Lond ners like better, next to msulting | the house is in a square, this external apartment is 
the flamingo with their scraps of bread, than seeing | generally a billiard-room; but in dwellings of less 
the carnivora growl over raw desh, Panem et | pretension, it is almost invariably an artist’s stu lio. 
circenses —it’s the sane story asin old Rome, sir; our | The ground floor lodgings which Mr. Claude Marphy 
civilization, after all, is only broadcloth deep. | bald cecupied as a bachelor in Rhadegund Srreet, ” 
Seratch a cockney, and— That’s weel. Sandy, men, | Rurs:ll Square, was provided with this excrescence, 
Hae ye ony sneff about ye? Eh, but that’s a fine |@ circumstance which bad mainly induced that 
| picture on the bex-lid! Ve maun gie me the len o’t, | pleasure-living gentleman to settle iv so sombre a 


| Saaners. just to copy it.— (Scratch a Scotchman, and | locality; and when he married, he retained the same 


he'll thank you for it, Mr. Blake).—I'll tak guid care ; abode, + xcept that he took the whole house ivstead 
o't; fearna ye.” of a portion of it. 

“Then youcome here to sketch the lions!” said It still, however, bore the unmistakable appearance 
Valentine Blake, with surprise. “I did not know | of having been let io lodgings. Most of the sofas 
you were an animal painter; that is—iI—” Here the | were horse: hair; no less than three of the chimney- 
young man hesitated, and looked much confused, | pieces were furnished «ith cire: lar mirrors, of great 

“Thought I was a vegetable painter, did you?” . Convexity, sustained by chains in the beaks of eagles; 
returned Mr. Murphy gravely. “Heads of cauli- | | the chairs were neither numerous nor select, and. 
flowers, eh? Much admired fur the tint of his heet- | gaping at the joints of their wood-work, nipped the 
roots! nnapproachable for the delicacy of bis pars- unwary visiter with a sharpness that overbore all 
nips! ‘Thank you; no sir; and let me tell you, 1} the restraints of et'quette, and compelled him to 
| have a soul even beyord liors—noet, of course, as | announce himself of tlesh and blood; and the glass 
respects personal courage, that is your line- but with | frouts of the bookcases were shuttered with failed 


/regird toart. You ses before you one of the most | silk, for the convenience of lodgers who should prefer 


assiduous disciples of the severe and classical school, | to keep their marmalade and pickles within easy 


| My natural bent is, I confess, for depicting the | reach, and yet not sacrifice any repotation they 


influences of the softer passions, but the fact is, | Might enjoy of being patrons of literature. The 


approbation would astonish you. ‘Am not J, she | ' for anv euemrsy of Mrs. Marphy, ifsuch a one existed, 
asks, ‘a suitab’e model for any respectable artist?’ | to shake the dust off his shoes after calling in 
And so she woul:l be, if [ had a fancy for painting Riategund street, for it was absvlutely necessary 
Xantippe. It’s the most embarrassing position you ; that he should sbake it off hishat. A single servant, 
can conceive, my dear sir, When the idea of de- | with an occasional charwomwn, formed her entire 
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picting this noble animal first struck me, [ thonght 


old subject, ‘it is true, yet one which requires a 


establishment; and besides, tbe lady of the house 
! was of opinion that brushing things, and especia ly 
| washing them, wore them out. 


some friends, however, male across the seas, whose | y 


i 
“That is very true,” rejoined the young man | of a classical representation of Una and the Lion; an 
y' . 
| 


outhful female tosit forit. Butnosconerdid [show| Mrs. Morphy herself has grown very thin and 


hands reach even eo far as this, and are stretched out | 


have been already promised several pupils.” 

“That is something,’”? answered Mr. Murphy 
thoughtfully; “nevertheless, it would be well to 
bave two strings to your bow.—But bere we are at 
the Z logical Gardens. If you are about to hecome 
a hear- leader, itis only right that you shovld make 
yourself acquainted with the habits of that animal. 
—You smile as confidently as though you were 
familiar with every wild beast urder the sun; but 
you don’t know the British boy—carnivorous, cliven- 
footed, cruel, and when detected in his atrovities, full 
of croccdile’s tears, Hark! do you recognize that 
tine deep bass?” 

* It is the lion,” returned Valentine Blake; “but 


Beasts, his voice is greatly overrate:!. There are 
many sounds in the Brazilian forest (to which, how- 
ever, he is astranger) more ferrible to my ear than 
his gloomy menace. In the midst of the noonday 


ring forth—God knows from) what agonized throat— 


wind stirring, a tremendous crash, as though sume | 


the ear at once associates with metal—but metal of | 
course it cannot be- striking like somie knell of doom | 


ist nor native cay explain.” 
“My dear Mr Biake, you make my flesh creep.” 
“ Well, sir, it used to make mine,” continued the 


two things to which familiarity failed to breed in- 
difference. Then, on the other hand, to recompense 
one for such foolish terrors, what magniticence of 
scenery, what lavish luxuriance of color in leaf and 
blussom, in bird andinsect! How often bave I longed 
to possess the power of depicting what I saw; but L 
am but a humble disciple of your charming art, and 
the very megnituce of the opportunity seemed to 
paralyze my fingers.” 

“You did wake sketches, then, did you?” asked 
Mr. Murphy eagerly. ‘Ab, you must let me look at 
them. I will evlarge them, sir; ‘I will trarster them 


will set up a Panorama of the Forest of the Amazons, 
You shall describe the scenery in your own eloquent 
manner and in characteristic costume— you have got | 
the bat already. Iwill do my best, in an acjoining 
apartment, to imitate, with a stick anda kettle, the 
metallic sound that egitates the stillness of the 
primeval forest.—Are there any wild-cats in that 
locality, may I ask?” 

“ Indeed, there are,’? answered the young man, 
laughing heartily. 

* Thea Selina shall have a part in the performance,” 
continued the painter. ‘1 ullude to Mrs. Murphy, 
sir, whose acquaintance I must trespass on your 
friendship betore long, to make. I have a!so an only 
son, although I say it who shouldn’t say it, I believe | 


tohelp me. Asa teacher of Spanish and Italian, I 
| She, ‘what Spenser? Why, the creature has nota | than they were, perhaps from long habit of pressing 


with all due deference to his majesty the King of; 





hush of the woods, a long sbrill scream will suddenly | 


young man stuiling. “ Vhat eerie sound, ard the 3 
dropping of the snakes from the trees, were the only | 


| Clementina a sketch of what [ proposed to work out, | faded since we saw ber last, although neither from 


than she was vpin arms at once. ‘Spenser!’ cried , brushing nor washing; her very lips are thinner 


rag of clothing on, so far as L can see.” | them together, like a lemon-squeez-r, afrer ber 

“ What! the lion, ma’an?” said IJ, pretending to | | bitter words; the metaphor of tue rosebud, usually 
misunderstand her. | applied to female lips, is more adapted to Mrs 

“No sir, the minx,” retorted she; “and you Murphy’s nese which has grown uncommonly sharp 
ought to be ashamed of yourself tor entertaining | 4nd red; but pes so far at least »s the yellow 
such an idea!” | portion ot it is coné@rned, vies in vain with her bony 

**So TF had to give up Una, and take to Andreclus. | check, But although Mrs. Murphy’s appearance 
You have read of him, Mr. Blake, without doubt in | betokens a hard bout with time, and effirds such 
Aulus Gellius?” proofs of his well-known and uuavoidable ** tacers,” 

“L never read Aulus Gellius,” returned Valentine let it not be iasagined that it gives any siga of giving 
with simplicity. jin; upon the contrary, she is wore indumitable- 

“You're an honest fellow,’ replied the other | looking than ever. Her eyes, always hard and slow 
laughing; “and to be frank with you, I have not | | of movement, seen now to be fixed on some o} ject, 
read him either. But I believe he was the agreeable | Which, though far «ff, she is certain to attain to 
rattle who first invented that charming fable about ; 80oner or later, if only she never loses sight of it— 
the slave who was spared ty a tion in a circus, in ; 2nd she never does, not even in herdrezms. Nobody 
return for his having extracted a thorn from that , Sees it but herself; nobody knows she sees it; bat 
magnanimous animal’s paw. A very good after- | if her husband hal taken the same interest in ber 
dinner story, but scarcely credible even with dates face 2s he does in every other face he meets, he 
| (L suppose they had dates after dinner), and the real | would have noticed that the look I speak of first 


and then all will be still; or, without a breath of | name— 4ndroclus.— Now, my dear Mr. Blake,” con- , Came to it seventeen years ago, when Ernest Wood- 


tinued Mr. Marphy gravely, “[ @are say you think | ford wrote to tell her that a son and heir was born 


colossal tree bad fallen, will break the enchanted | Tama gascona ling fellow myself, with no meaning , to him, and delicately expressed a hope in the post- 
silence. Nay, at nigbt I have heard a clang, such as ‘in my talk whatever; but the fact is, [determined Script, that her own sweet temper and personal 


to bring you to this very spot from the first moment Charms might be found by ber husband to be a 
I set eyes on you. I want you to be my model—my ' sufficient compensation for any pecuniary disappoiot- 


one solemn note, the cause of which neither natural- | Androclus. I am not arich man, far from it, but— ment that the intelligence might cause him, 


Now, don’t be offended, my ws sir, pray, don’t; it's! Secretive and self-involved, however, as Mrs. 
| merely a matter of business—-’ | Marphy might be upon one subject, she was always 

“It is quite impossible quite,” interrupted Valen- ready wit’ ‘a piece of her mind ” upon other matters 
tine Blake with good-natured firmness, ‘‘that [ —such as Mr. Marphy’s extravagant habits, his late 
should ever receive a sixpence for the small service hours, and (as has been already binted) his female 
at which you hint; but if, on the other hand, can mode!s, Another pair of eyes besides those of the 
put myself into any attitude short of standizg on my , artixt passed judgment upon all in petticoats who 
head, by which you may gain an idea for your , soughtadmittance to bis studio 48 professional sitters ; 
Androclus, these poor limbs are at your disposal.” and if they were not up to her standard, that is, if 

“Thank you much, very much,” replied the | they did not possess the requirements insisted upon 
painter cordially; ‘ bat nothing of that sort is at all | by pre-Raphaelite painters, namely, plainness of 
requisite. Ihave had hali-a-dozen stalwart fellows | feature and angularity of outline, she took up her 
sitting tome alrealy for this subject, and as far as knitting, and prepared to make @ third in the sky- 
thews and limbs go, I have sketched in my man; lighted rocm, When the model refused to sit under 
nay, 80 far as iluck goes, many of them-look as. such circumstances, as she generally did, Mrs. 
though they would as svon stare 4 lion out of counte- Murphy was malignantly triumphant over “the 





to canvas twenty fect wide, and a mile long. We; a policeman); but that is all the expression they 


to be the most complete and perfect failure that ever | 


boy might have been expected to inherit some little | 
talent, but he has done nothing of the sort. People | 
have their wicked doubts about original sin, but all 
that is original about C'aude Woodterd is his pec- 


i 

disappointed a futher. From one side at least the | 
' 

i 





“And vet England is a generous nation too,” 


replied Blake, zood-naturerly. ‘ The sympathies of 


her pecple, if not of ber nobles, have ever been with 
the weak aud down- trodden.” 


cadilloes, which are of a quite different sort to mine. 
Forgive, however, the garrulous doting «fa busband 
and a fatber.- Here is the lion.- How do jou co, 
Sandy? Fetch the chalks.” This last remark was not 


nance as a man (amd some of them sooner, it he was , baggage;’ and when she consented, Mrs. Murphy 
watched her “ play of feature,” knitting-needle in 
have. Now, what J want is some touch of tender- hand, as though it were a p isoned dart. When 
| ness to mate with the intrepidity; and you must Claude, with characteristic politeness, sugyested any 
forgive me, Mr. Blake, for saying that L have seen it! change of attitude, Mrs. Murphy would mutter, 
for the first time in you. When you floored that | “ Very pretty,” but by no means as a eulogistic 
beadle, I said to myself, ‘That is the man fur my | remark; and when he murmured, “ More to the 
lion ;? but when you spoke to the child, I read in| light, if you please, madam;” she would exclaim 
your kind face that you were also the maa to have | to herself(buat yet so as the model should hear it), 
| taken out my lion’s thorn.” * Well, upon my word!” 
. So, as Claude had no talent for the terrible, and 
+ | was not allowed to paint in peace unless the subject 
was a fury or a gorgon, he had taken to the hervic 
in despair. Even in that, he had found obstacles; 
not only had bis Una and the Lion met with domestic 


CHAPTER XX. 


XANTIPPE, 





there is always variety, .since no quarter of the | Maids of Sirsgossa for me,” had been his wife's 
metropolis (except perhaps Grosvenor street, which | verdict upon tue very tirst mention of those histor- 
ought to be called Doctor’s Acre) is devoted to par- | | ical personages. Nay, Androclus himself had met 


tivular trades; and again, in most of the new districts, | with obstacles. Mrs. Murphy c.uld not be jealous of | - 


our dwelling-houses, although they may be lath and | tue gentlemen of thews and muscles eho presented 


plaster of the same thinness within, afford without | 


and doric, Italian and Byzantine; but in the once ' of their b-ing fewales in disguise; but she “ gave it 
fashionable regions about Russell Sqnare, every them so excee ingly hot’ (tu use their own Classical 
strest is a counterpart of its neighbor, and nut a/ expressim:) about net wiping their gigantic shoes 
house ventures to exhibit in front even so much ' and looked after the o so ancommonly sharp at tieii 
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IN the streets of London which are shop-streets disapprobition, but * Nene of your Juans of Arcor | ¢ 





theuselves at ber hall door on theie way to the | 
some very striking architectual contrasts, gothic | tewple of art, since their stature furbale the notion | 
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departure, lest they sbould carry off the hall- table 
and umbrella stand, that more than one of them had 
refused to sit tor the dauntless Slave a second time. 
Modesty, of course, forbade Mrs. Marphy's favoring 
them with her company in the stadio, but she was 
hovering in the passage, ready to cut off any supplies, 
in the shape of pots of porier, with which Claude 
would have faia treated his muscular friends. This 
domestic police-iuty, which she had originally per- 
formed in person, had of late years been deputed to 
her son, Claude Woodford, a pasty-faced young 
gentleman, by this time nearly eighteen years of age, 
but very under-sized and childish-looking. This 


father's door cautiously opened; then he would slink 
up to the back drawing-room and whisper, ‘Ma, 
they’re a-sending out fur beer,” when his lady- | 


an embargo on the proposed import. 


her back drawing-room (the front apartment she 
rarely entered, except to perform in a sort of sacer- 
otal costume the solemn office of dusting the orna- 


with her door open, not for air, for she was as cold 
as a droppiog-well, but for purposes of auscultation 
and espial, This, however, was only necessary dur- 


was both eye and ear to her. Selina Murphy was 
honestly devoted to her son. She had welcomed his 


advent as only unexpected blessings are | 1; 





maternal pride, but with the reverence due the heir 
uf the great Woedford estate; and when he was de- 
prived of it by the birth of his cousin Bentinck, she 
clungall the more to her disinherited, ill- used boy, 
whose disposition (as she justly remarke:) nobody | 
knew how to appreciate except herself, He had not 
been happy at the three or tour schools to which he 
had been sent, both masters and boys having enter- 
ed into an unnatural league against him. Mis own 
father was quite unable to estimate those practical 
and solid virtues—pradence, economy and reticence | 
—by which the poor Jad was distinguished; and the 
maid-of-all-work and the charwoman hated him with | 
all the intensity of which their vulgar natures were | 
capable. But all this only drew “her Woody” | 
nearer to his mother’s heart. He did not reciprocate | 
her affection, because he had not the commodity | 
within him; but he stuck to her closely, as to a 
blank wall that shielis one from the wind aud rain, | 
and which we are prepared to leave without scruples, | 
ora scrap of grateful remembrance, should the sun 
come forth, and shelter be no longer necessary. 

He was not at all afraid of her, for he well knew 
his power—accepting the fact greedily enough, with- 
out troubling himself about the cavse—but his | 
behaviour towards her was cringing and submissive, | 
as it was with all from whom he had aught to gain; 
yet this specious regard—such as the p liceman en- 
tertains fur the cook—was accepted by his mother as | 
filial love, aud his oftictous servility set down as | 
prompt obedience, If his father bad not been too | 
indolent to assert himseit, Woody would have j ined | 
him against “ ma’ with cqual readiners, for it was. 
one of his practical virtues to lean always to ihe 
strongest sile; but the time had gone by for even | 
a show of fight upon Clande’s part. More than once | 
the poor fellow had thought to himeelf, “ I will stand 


bottles of champagne, and come bowe and larrup | 
) ber with the mabl stick” But whether he could 

not get credit for so much good liquor, or that the 
vintage was not sufficiently powertul for the purpose, | 
he never put this derign into execution. His sub- | 
jection was as established and complete as a wife 
could wish. She bad endeavored, it is true, and fail- 
ed, to put his indoor pipe oat; but the exception 

only proved ber extreme rule—a despotism mitigated 
by tobacco. She did not even allow bim a latch-key, | 


Woody?” inquired she sharply of ber « flxprieg, upon 
Zoological Gardens. “I aw sure I beard a strange | 
voice in the bali ” 
The obedient youth rushed to the banisters, to | 


make his reconnaissance, but returned at once, like | 


are both a-coming up stairs, ma. It aint # model, | 
hor anything like it; it’s a swell.”’ | 


satire upon the upper ten thousand. The only two 
classes who came to visit her father now—for bis ar- | 


—were professional sisters and patrons — persona who 


came to buy; and to these last, Selina, when she 
bappeved to come across them, vas always civil; 


—even a masculine one—lad ventured to cross her * 


out again, to use his own vivid language, withatica 1 


| in bis ear; but a genthman with money in his 
pocket was welcome any day. What was Sabbarh- + 


breaking in the former class, was “eccentricity” in t 





the latter; an? many of Claude's patrons were eccen 


individual would lurk about the stairs, hanging bis | 
hydrecephalean head over the banisters, and expec- | © 
torating upon the oil-cloth below, until he beard bis | 


mother would descend with promptitude, and lay | 


Mrs. Murphy was just the sort of woman to live in 


ments with a bunch of feathers), and she always sat | 








’ 
she bad regarded bim in his infancy, not only with | 


} 
‘ 
tist-friends preferred to sve him at their own homes | | 
t 
t 


first, because she had an admirable perception, in- | 1 


threshold upon « Sanday, she woull have rent him e 


in + 


ing the hours when her offspring was not at his day- | a) 
school, fur, as she was wont to boast, her Woody” | 
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this no longer, but prime myself with a couple of. gi 


ly 


« 


“Who is that your father’s bringing in with him, | p 


the same Sunday afternoon on which we accom-| ™ 
panied Claude Murphy and Valentine Blake to the | ™ 


‘ 
an outpost driven in by the enemy in force. ‘ They | € 
I 
t 


Master Woodtord’s rewark was not interde| as a « 


herited, as we have seen, by “* Wooly,” of the ride & 
upon which her brew! wae buttered; and secondly, i 
| because if her nature admitted of a weakness, it was 
for the aristocracy of her nativeland. Ifa’ model”. 4 


tric; some of them, too, wore mighty beards, were = ™ 


careless of their c stume, and #8 «fen bad the ap- 


pearauce of being foreigners. 5 © had never before’ v 
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\lity as moay be expressel bv throwing ont a 
indow. Betind them, bowever,.they freely 
rein this anomaly, while one or two put forth 
: their back-view a great resemblance toa snail 
nis head out of bis shel!) a single long low 
with askylight cut in the top of it, When 
use is in a square, this external apartment is 
ally a billiard-room; but in dwellings of less 
nsion, it is almost invariably an artist’s stu tio. 
‘round floor lodgings which Mr. Claude Murphy 
ceupied as a bachelor in Rbadegund Street, ” 
il Square, was provided with this excrescence, } 
‘umstanee which bad mainly induced that 
ire-loving gentleman to settle ip so sombre a 
y; and when he married, he retained the same 
except that he took the whole house instead 
ortion of it. 
‘ill, however, bore the unmistakable appearance 
ving been let in lodgings. Most of the sofas 
horse hair; no less than three of the chimney- 
4 were furmshed «ith cire: lar mirrors, of great 
xity, sustained by chains in the beaks of eagles; 
uairs were neither numerous nor select, and. 
g atthe joints of their wood-work, nipped the 
ry visitor with a sharpness that overbore all 
estraints of etiquette, and compelled him to 
unee himself of tlesh and blood; and the glass 
: of the bookcases were shuttered with fated 
for the convenience of lodgers who should prefer Y 
ep their marmalade and pickles within easy | *y 
1, and yet not sacrifice any reputation they 
t enjoy of being patrons of literature, The Ni 
» was 80 dull and dark that it wae impossible to 
ow dirty it was; but it was quite unnecessary 
ny euemy of Mrs. Marphy, if such a one existed, 
iake the dust off bis thoes . after calling in 
egund street, for it was absulately necessary 
he should sbake it off hishat. A single servant, | $ 
an occasional charwomen, formed her entire R 
lishment; and besides, the lady of the house 
of opinion thut brushing things, and especia ly wy 
ing them, wore them out, 
rs. Morphy herself has grown very thin and 
Lsince we saw her last, aithough neither from 
bing nor washing; her very lips are thiuuer 
they were, perhaps from long habit of pressing 
a together, like a lemon-squeez-r, afrer her 
r words; the metaphor of the rosebud, usually 
ied to female lips, is more adapted to Mrs ( 
phy’s nese which has grown uncommonly sharp 
‘red; but the lily, so far at least »s the yellow 
ion ot it is cleliresd, vies in vain with her bony 
k. But although Mrs. Murphy’s appearance 
kens a hard bout with time, and #tfirds such 
fs of his well-known and unavoidable * facers,” 
t not be imagined that it gives any siga of giving 
upon the contrary, she is wore indomitable- 
ing than ever. Her eyes, always hard and slow 
rovement, seem now to be fixed on some o} ject, 
ch, though far «ff, she is certain to attuin to 
1er or later, if only she never loses sight of it— 
she never does, not even in herdreems. Nobody 
-it but herself; nobody knows she sees it; bat 
x husband had taken the same interest in ber 
as he does in every other face he meets, he 
uld have noticed that the look I speak of first 
1e to it seventeen years ago, when Ernest Wood- 
{ wrete to tell her-that a son and heir was born 
im, and delicately expressed a hope in the post- 
pt, that her own sweet teraper and personal 
(rms might be found by her husband to be a 
iivient compensation for any pecuniary disappoiot- 
ut that the ietelligence might cause him. 
‘euretive and selt-involved, however, as Mrs. 
rphy might be upon one subject, she was always 
uly wit ‘a piece of her mind ” upon other matters 
ach as Mr. Marphy’s extravagant habits, his late 
ira, and (as has been already binted) his female 
dels. Another pair of eyes besides those of the 
ist passed judgment upon all in petticoats who 
ightadmittance to bis studio as professional sitters; 
if they were not up to her standard, that is, if 
ey did not possess the requirements insisted upon 
pre- Raphaelite painters, namely, plainness of 
ture and angularity of outline, she took up ber 
nitting, and prepared to make a third in the sky- 
rhted rocm. When the model refused to sit under 
eh circumstances, as she generally did, Mrs. 
‘urphy was malignantly triumphant over “the 
iggage;” and when she consented, Mrs. Murphy 
atehed her “ play of feature,” knitting-needle in 
und, as though it were a p isoned dart. When 
laude, with characteristic politeness, sugyested any 
ange of attitude, Mrs. Murphy would mutter, 
Very pretty,” but by no means as a eulogistic 
woark; and wher he murmured, “ More to the 
sht, if you please, madam;” she would exclaim | 
) herself(bat yet so as the model should hear it), 
Well, upon my word!” 
So, as Claude had no talent for the terrible, and 
vas nut allowed to paint in peace unless the subject 
as a fury or a gorgon, he had taken to the hervic 4 | 
idespair. Even in that, be had found obstacles; 
ot only had bis Una and the Lion met with domestic 
isapprobation, bat “Nene of your Joans of Arc or 
[aids of Saragossa for me,” hat been his wife's 
erdict upon tire very first mention of those histor- 
sal personages. Nay, Androclus himself had met | 3 
vith obstacles. Mrs. Murphy could not be jealous of | y 
ie gentlemen of thews and muscles who presented | 
heuselves at ber hall-door on theie way to the 
ewple of art, since their stature furbaile the notion | 
ftheir being fewales in disguise; but she * gave it | 
hem so excee ‘ingly hot” (tu use their own classical | 
xpressin:) about not wiping their gigantic shoes, Ris 
nd looked after the a 80 uncommonly sharp at theii sy 
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departure, lest they sbould carry off the hall-table i 
and umbrella-stand, that more than one of them had | 
refused to sit tur the dauntless Slave a second time. | 
Modesty, of course, forbade Mrs. Murphy’s favoring 

them with her company in the studio, but she was 

hovering in the passage, ready to cut off any supplies, 

in the shape of pots of porier, with which Claude 

would have fain treated his muscular friends. This 

domestic police-diuty, which she had originally per- | 
formed in person, had of late years been depuied to 

her son, Claude Woodfurd, a pasty-faced young 

gentleman, by this time nearly eighteen years of age, 

but very under-sized and childish-looking. This 

individual would lurk about the stairs, hanging bis | 
hydrecephalean bead over the banisters, aud expec- 
torating upon the oil-cloth below, until he beard his 
father’s door cautiously opened; then he would slink 
up to the back drawing-room and whisper, ‘Ma, 
they’re a-sending out fur beer,” when his lady- 
Mother woukl descend with promptitude, and lay | 
an embargo on the proposed import. | 
Mrs. Murphy was just the sort of woman to live in | 
her back drawing-room (the front apartment she 
rarely entered, except to perform in a sort of sacer- 
dotal costume the solemn office of dusting the orna- 
ments with a bunch of feathers), and she always sat 
with her door open, not for air, for she was as cold 
as a droppiog-well, but for purposes of auscultation 
and espial. This, however, was only necessary dur- 
iug the hours when her offspring was not at his day- 
school, fur, as she was wont to boast, her ‘“* Woody ” 
was both eye and ear to her. Selina Murphy was 
honestly devoted to her son. She had welcomed his 
advent as only unexpected blessings are ! 1; 
she bad regarded him in his infancy, not only with 
maternal pride, but with the reverence due the heir 
vf the great Woedford estate; and when he was de- 
prived of it by the birth of his cousin Bentinck, she | 
clungall the more to her disinherited, ill-used boy, | 
whose disposition (as she justly remarked) nobody 
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seen so distinguished-looking a gentleman as he | 











you cheap as a tutor fur her ‘ Wuody,’ now just take | 


whom her hasbaud now introduced her to as Mr. | my advice, and say ‘ No.’” 


Valentine Blake. It was not Claude's custom to 


“Thank you, my friend,” returned Valentine, 


bring bis patrons up to the drawing room floor at all. | smiling; “ forewarned is forearmed.” 


They went straight to the studio, made a telescope 


Bat Mr. Murphy might have spared his advice, 


of their fingers,and concluded their business arrange- | for it was not of ber beloved offspring that Selina 


ments over their cigars, while their Hansoms waited | 
without at a cost that made Mrs. Murphy qaite un- | 


comfortable to think about. She was therefore, | ly, trying in vain to guess “what the old lady was 


was thinking for this once. “ A soldier,” she mur- 
nm ured to herself—while Woody watched her furtive- 


agreeably surprised by the present visit, and more driving after now ’’--"*a soldier, and therefore bold; 


than ordinarily gracious Perbaps there was enough 
of the woman lets about her still to be moved by the 
stranger’s handsome looks. 


She rose, and off.red bim her hand, which he | been looking for him.” 


carried to his lips, with a grave that greatly iu- 
pressed ber, andl while sLe uttered some commion- 
piaces about the weather, regarded her with sucha 
wistful louk as stie coul i not but construe as a proof 
of respecttul admiration. 

**Ttv’3 about Androclus, my dear,” began the paint- 
er, hurriedly. ‘* When I tell you what this gentle- 
man proposes, I am sure you will agree with me that 
we are under great oblizaiions—” 

“It needs no explanation,’”’ interposed his wife, 
with a queen-like motion of her skinny arm; “I 
have already read not only a taste tor the fine arts, 
but munificence in the encouragement of them, in 
Mr. Blake’s expressive countenance. Mr. Murphy 
is such a child in matters of business, that it isquite 
@ relief to me to find him in honorable hands, The 
picture-dealers rob hita, pour fellow, right and left; 
often, indeed, scarcely remunerate us for our outgo- 
ings. They, of cuurse, do not take into consideration 
the—the—” 

* Genius,” suggested Mr. Murphy. 

“The enormous sums we expend upon models,” 
continued the irrepressible lady—‘ta dissolute and 
abandoned class of persons. You may smile, sir; 
but you might have thought our house, any time 
during the last three months, to have been a bouse 


knew how to appreciate except herself. He had not | of call tor giants, such a number of hulking fellows, 
been happy at the three or four schools to which he | each one worse than the last, has my husband em- 
had been sent, both masters and boys having enter- | ployed to represent the character upon which he is 
ed into an unnatural league against him. His own , at present engaged. The result obtained from that 
father was quite unable to estimate those practical | Shockingly raw niaterial you are right to admire; it 
and svlid virtues—pradence, economy and reticence | is by very fur the best of Mr. Murply’s classical im- 
—by which the poor Jad was distinguished; and the : personatious—” 
maid-of-all-work and the charwoman hated him with |“ My good wowan, it hasn’t got a face,” interposed 
all the intensity of which their vulgar natures were | Claude, with desperation. “Avdroclus is at present 
capable. But all this only drew “her Woody” | headless. ‘This gentleman, upon whose countenance 
nearer to his mother’s heart. He did not reciprocate | you have already expresse'l so favorable a verdict, 
her affection, because he had not the commodity | has most generously offered me a study of his 
within him; but he stuck to her closely, as to a, features ” 
blank wall that shielis one from the wind and rain, |“ He’s nothing but a model,” whispered Woodford 
and which we are prepared to leave without scruple, | in his mother’s ear; ‘1 have been into the hail, and 
ora scrap of grateful remembrance, should the sun seen his hat.” ; 
come forth, and shelter be no longer necessary. | **T will have no models here upon a Sunday,” ob- 
He was not at all afraid of her, tor he well knew ; served Mrs. Murphy, folding Ler bands, as though 
his power—accepting the fact greedily enough, with- that was the only operation tu be done with propriety ; 
out troubling himself about the cavse—but his | “ you know wy rule, Mr. Murphy, very well ” 
behaviour towards her was cringing and submissive, “1 do, indeed, madam,” ansyvered ber busband, 
as it was with all from whom he had aught to gain; | dryly; “ but you do not seem to understand that 
yet this specious regard—such as the p liceman en- | this genthman’s services are gratuitous. He isa | 
tertains for the cook—was accepted by his mother as | soldier of furtune, who, having uo turther occasion | 
filial love, aud his officious servility set down as} to draw his sword, is now engaged in tuitien; but 
prompt obedience. If his futher had not been too | having still some leisure on his hands, and fancying 


poor, too, and friendless and unknown. I am much 
mistake! if I have not found the very man for my 
purpose, witbin the first twelve hours that I have 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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MAsonry IN SoutH BERWICK, ME.—We are 
pleased to learn that Masonry is in so flourishing a | 
condition as is shown in the fact that St. Juhn’s | 
Lodge of that place have prepared anew hall, which 
will be dedicated on the 13th inst., with appropriate 
exercises, consisting of the customary dedication 
in the ball, by the Grand Lodge, public service in 
the Congregational church, and a supper later in the | 
evenivg. The Master is Rev. S. Hayward, pastor of 
the church in which the services are held. These | 
will consist of an address, wusic, and probably a | 
poem by Bro. Shillaber, who bas been invited, An | 
excellent occasion is anticipated, as South Berwick | 
is near Portsmouth, Dover, and other Masonic cen- | 
tres, and the brethren are not “ backward in coming ' 
forward ” to help along an occasion of this kind. 


DR 


4N OLD MaAson.--Dr. Baumpus, of Lawrence 
county, ‘Lennessee, claims to have been a Freemason 
tor seventy: tive years. 

The above is trom an exchange, and we should like 
to know more about our venerable brother. An ex- 
perience like his comprises more than half the 
period of the existence of Masonry in this country, 
and all woul! like to know where he was made, and 
any circumstance attending the commencement of 


these he should give it publicity, for the records of 
these old brethren are very pleasant to contemplate. 


aw 





bis Masonic career. If any brother knows aught of | 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 805.] 

“There,” she said, “it’s out at last; but don’t 
interrupt me yet. This is the loo gst speech I ever 
made in my lite, and Lsball never again have occa- 
sion to make another half so long. 

** These children never heard an offer of marriage 
before, and I suppose few people ever have heard 


| one made by a lady. Thomas, you made me an offer 


of marriage fitty years ago, anc were rejected. Now 
I come and make you one. Will you have revenge? 
or will you let a woman plead to you successiully ? 

«Pity me. Tam old, and rich, and lonely—O, so 
lonely! You are old, too, aud poor, and will you not 
be loneiy if you are parted from this girl?” 

One of my uncle's hands was covering his eyes. 
He stretched out the other, and Ada’s dropped into 
it and pressed it. 

“We are tvitering down to the grave. Let us 
totter down together. It may be but a few days’ 
journey; it may be more distant. That is in God's 
hand. Let me give to you the heavy burden of 
riches | have borue so long. I don’t know what to 
do with my money. I want some one to teach me 
how to use it. I want some one toleaveitto. I 
want to think I have done some good with it. 

“Thomas, I have wondered voiten why I was rich, 
and why I was spared so long. I think, now, that I 
have found it out; that it is for thie I have been 
trusted with riches, and spared for this. ‘So much 
as money can buy,’ I have often said, ‘if it could but 
bay me love!’ Bat now, as it cannot, let me try to 
win it other ways. Let me try to get some little 
share in Ada’s love. Will you try and persuade her 
that you thought me lovable once? And will you, 
neither fur what I am, nor what I have, but for the 
iwemory of that girl whom fifty years ago you wished 
to be the mother of your children, let your child—O 
Thomas, for that memory, call me mother?” 

She ended, and the dear old face, lit up with a 
beauty that the eloquence of her intense emotion had 
kindled, was covered with blushes; and never have 
I seen any young face whose loveliness has been half 
80 much enhanced by blasbes as those wrinkled tea- 
tures were. She ended, and putting her trembling 
hand on his, said: 

“Now, Thomas, answer “me before these; openly 
as I have spoken before them.” 

And he gave her his answer almost instantly, paus- 
| ing only till he had so far mastered his emotion that 
he could command his voice. He took her band be- 
tween both his, and looked her full in the face. 

“ Fanny, I take you at your word. I will not go 
away, but will take you home to my house, at lust.” 

Ada put one arm round his neck, and the other 
round hers, and kissed them both. 





At EXPENSIV® Masonic TEMPLE.— The Masonic 
Tewple at Shanghae, China, was dedicated with a 
torchligbt procession, in which an Awerican fire- 
engine figured. The Temple cost our brethren about 
$600,000, and was built through the liberality of 
American, English and French residents of China, 


It is said to be the handsomest building in the em--| 


“ May God bless you, papa! I am sure you are 
| doing right. And, mamma, I do love you already—I 
| will love you truly, and be a good child to you. And 
| 1’ll Lelp you to spend your money, mamma, I will 
indeed, for that is all { am good for.” 

And, laughing and sobbing, Ada brought the two 
| Gear old faces together, and they kissed each other 
for the first time in their lives—she at seventy, and 


indolent to assert himself, Woody would have j ined | 


strongest sile; but the time had gone by for even 
a show of fight upon Clande’s part. More than once 
the poor fellow had thought to himself, ‘* I will stand 
this no longer, but prime myself with a couple of 
bottles of champagne, and come bowe and larrup 
her with the mahl stick” But whether he could 
not get credit for so much good liquor, or that the 
vintage was not sufficiently powertul fur the purpose, 
he never put this design into execution. His sub- 
jection was as established and complete as a wife 
could wish. She had endeavored, it is true, and fail- 
ed, to put his indoor pipe oat; but the exception 
only proved her extreme rnle—a despotism mitigated 
by tobacco. Ste did not even allow him a latch-key. 

‘Who is that your father’s bringing in with him, 
Woody?” inquired she sharply of ber cifsprivg, upon 
the same Sunday afternoon on which we accom- 
panied Claude Murphy and Valentine Blake to the 
Zoological Gardens. ‘*I am sure I heard a strange 
voice in the hall ” 

The obedient youth rushed to the banisters, to 
make his reconnaissance, but returned at once, like 
an outpost driven in by the enemy in force. ‘ They 
are both a-coming up stairs, ma. It aint a model, 
nor anything like it; iv’s a swell.” 

Master Woodtord’s rewark was not interded as a 
satire upon the upper ten thousand. The only two 
classes who came to visit her father now—for his ar- 
tist-friends preferred to see him at their own homes 
—were professional sisters and patrons —persons who 
came to buy; and to these last, Selina, when she 


first, because she had an admirable perception, in- 
herited, as we have seen, by * Woody,” of the side 
upon which her bread was buttered; and secondly, 





for the aristecracy of her nativeland. Ifa‘: model” 
threshold upon a Sunday, she woul have sent him 
out again, to use his own vivid language, with a tlea 


in his ear; but a genthman with money in his 


breaking in the former class, was ** eccer ticity” in 









tric; some of them, too, wore mighty beards, were 
careless of their ¢ stume, and as cfien had the ap- 


him against “ma’’ with cqual readiners, for it was | 
one of bis practical virtues to lean always to the | 


happened to come across them, vas always civil; | 


| because if her nature admitted of a weakness, it was | 


—even a masculine one—had ventured to cross her ;° 
pocket was welcome any day. What was Sabbarh- , 
the latter; and many ot Claude’s patrons were eccen- | 


pearauce of being foreigners. 5S .e had never before ' 


el" 


himseli under some Obligation to-me fur a trifling | 
service which I have been fortunate enough to ren- | 
der him this worning, he has made the generous 
| proposal [ have mentioned. I had come up hither, 
| madam, to put you in possession of the circumstances, 
' in order that he may be treated in this house with 


pire, and we should like the design of it for the pur- | pe at seventy-two. 


pose of publishing in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, 





Ann 

BANNER PRESENTATION AT DANVERS.— There 
was a very pleasant guthering in Masonic Hall, Dan- 
vers, One evening last week on the occasion of the 





gratitude and respect.” 

There vas something in Claude’s tone so unusual- 
ly severe and decisive, that of itself it may well have | 
caused so jaaicious a lady as his wife to waive turth- | 
er oljection, at all events, tor the present; bat, | 
whatever moved her, Mrs. Murphy’s vuice sank to a | 
mere moderate pitch, as she replied; ‘ Of course, 
Claude, if the offer is gratuitous, I have nothing | 
lovre to say. What I set myself against is anything 
in the shape of business on the Sabbath—such as 
buying and selling. There is 10 wore harm in your 
| painting this geutleman’s face— gratuitously, that is 
| —than in leoking at it. May I ask, Mr. Blake, 
| whether you are @ private tutor, or an usher in a 
school?” 

Valentine Blake had listened to all that had hith- 
erto passed between bis host and hostess with an 
iw perturbable countenance; but aslight flash now 
can e upon his cheeks, and bis features, to observing 
eyes, might have been seen to harden. Claude Mur- 


| presentation of a splendid silk banner by the ladies 


of Danvers to Amity Lodge. The presentation 
speech was made by Miss L. Jennie Butler, one of 
the most beautitul and actomplished young ladies of 
the place, and responded to by Rh. B. Hood, Esq., the 
Master of the Lodge. A very bountiful collation was 
served by the Lodge, and ‘the company did not 
separate till near the midnight hour. The barner 
was painted by T. C. S.vory, of Boston, at a cust of 
two hundred dollars, and is considered oue of the 
handsomest 1n the Siate. 
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THE RITE OF MEMPHIS: 
“Ancient Egyptian Masonic Rite of Memphis” is 
the name of a new order of Masonry now on the in- 
crease in this country. It is well known that Mason- 
ry was one of the sacred institutions of ancient Egypt, 
and that the priests of Mcn.phis concealed a pro- 
fuund system of philosopby, and a vast body of 





ply, bowever, was tuo much engaged in wiping his 
face, upon which the perspiration had broken out 
during the recent unwonted war of words; and Se- 
| lina was gazing straight before her with thatepre- ; 
occupied look in her eyes more manifest than usual, ' 
It was only sharp Master Woodtord who noticed that 
| the stranger “ diin’t like it,’ when bis mother had 
| thus addressed hiw. 

| «© Madam,” replied the latter, gravely, ‘I have no 
| friends in Es gland, nora single relative who bears 
my name, and lam very far from beingrich. There 
is, therefore, small chance cfmy baving a chcice in 
Dy prfession. 1 have at present, however, the 
promise uf a few private pupils.” 

**Do you know the rudiments ¢f a commercial 
education, Mr. Blake?’’ continued Sclina, thought- 
fully. 
| “Yes, madam. I have had oceasicn to learn 
something of most trades, and bouk-keeping among 
the rest.” 

Mrs Murphy spoke no more; and the two men 
soon betock therm: lves to the studio. 

** By Jove!’ cried Clande, as soon as ifs sacred 
walls enclosed them, “if Mrs. Murphy wants to get 
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learning under the mysticism of its figures and sym- 


bols, many of which, as observed in the paintings | 


and sculptures of the temples and catacombs, are 
identical with those of modern Masunry, and can 
readily be interpreted in the Lodges of the present 


dav. It is claimed, however, by the Egyptian Lodges, ! 





That is the only proposal of marriage I ever heard 
made in my life, except my own, which I ought to 
i have said I made two nights earlier, after my uncle 
had gone to bed, and while Ada and I were seated 
' on Lot 430, 

It is, as I said, three montis since the sale took 
place. And on tie Sunday following, the banns of 
marriage were published in the parish church, ‘‘ be- 
tween Thomas Euoch, widower, and Frances Bella- 

| my, spinster, both of this parish.” And within ten 
| minutes of the close of the morning service, they had 
| been pronounced a couple of silly ol 1 fools by half the 





congregation, A sentence which I, for one, don’t at . 


all covtirm, and which, indeed, most of th.se who 
pronourced ii ietracted again before the day was out. 

I believe Hopkins and his bride bad some serious 

bought of alleging just cause and impediment why 
these two should not be joined together in holy mat- 
Timony. At any rate, they being in church (quite 
incredulous of the ramor they hai hear), were 
observed to rise in their seats when the names were 
read out; but whether it were that astonishment took 
from them the power of speech, or be it as it might, 
they sat down again, and, so far as audible protest 
went, remained forever silent. 

And in consideration of their not forbidding the 
union (at least, I do believe they thought themselves 
at first retained through fear), and in order to mollify 
them still further, these two good old souls were 
given to understand that they could by no means le 


that the modern order has become corrupt, and the allowed tu occupy the house in Jackson’s Lane, but 
atiem pt is being made to restore the original work- | that the door-plate must be brought back to Broad 
ing. As early as 1694 a dispensation was received in street, and they themselves mast follow it with all 


France tor the formation of a Lodge, which still ex- 
ists, having ramifications throughout the kingdom. 
In 1839 the order was introduced in this country, 
In 1856, a grand body was formed in New York by 
J © Mareom De Negre, with the celebrated Jobn 
Mitchell as Grand Magi, from which centre the prin- 
ciples have been gradually spreading. This rite 
teaches the existence and attributes of Ged, the im- 
mortality of the soul, morality, patriotism and broth- 
erly love, without invading sects, creeds, or political 
circles. There are ninety-six degrees, the bodies be- 
ing designated as Senates of Hermetic Puilosophers 
from Hermes, the Egyptian Mercury, the patron of 
learning. The Rive of Memphis is un the increase in 
this State. 


| convenient speed. There is no more tw be told. The 

' wedding took place about a month afterwards. 

| Miss Bellamy’s great oll house, Myrtle House, is 
empty, and an army of painters and paper-hangers 
are getting ii ready for its new tenants. It is net 
yet quite settled when we shall go into it, as Ada 
seems to have an immense nuwber of preparations 
to make, of which I can in no way see the necessity. 

But when we get into it, if we succeed in making 

it as happy a house as the oneon Broad street, and in 
making ourselves as happy 4 couple as the old turtle 
doves who cou there, we shall be well content. My 
uncle is at least ten years younger than he was three 
months eg», and Mrs. Enoch walke without her cane, 
even when she bas not her husband to lean upon. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


‘He leadeth me beside the still waters.” 


BY MAY BRADFORD. 


Soft o'er my soul there steals 
A holy calm. 
The rude alarm 
Of earth no longer deals 
A fitful blow; 
For soft and low 
The holy sentence peals. 


Earth's dark and tiresome way 
Lies just behind; 
Its tortur ng wind 

Full many a weary day 
Perplexed me sore; 
But now no more: 

For lo! a heavenly way. 


He leadeth me beside 
The waters still. 
O heavenly rill! 
Upon thy silent tide, 
W here wavelets keep 
Eternal sleep, 
My pearl-white bark shall glide! 


Forever and for aye 
I'll list the song 
Of angel throng! 

Forever and for aye 
Will bow in praise 
To Him whose days 

Eternal are on high. 





CWritten for The Flag - our Union.) 
THE STORY OF BROTHER AMBROSE. 
BY JAMES D. M'CABE, JR. 


“ BROTHER AMBROSE!” 

The sound rang through the monastery garden, 
and the cowled monks hurried to and fro, repeating 
the name of the object of their search, but no voice 
made answer. They seemed out of place—those som- 
bre-looking men—in that fair and well-tended gar- 
den; for a fairer never graced the shores of the 
Mediterranean than that which lay back of the grim 
old Monastery of St. Pierre. The monastery itself 
was a huge, castellated edifice, built on a high clitf 
overhanging the sea, and situated in that delightful 
portion of Southern France known to the poets and 
lovers of poetry as Provence. It had been built in 
the dark ages, and had been originally used as a 
fortress by some powerful noble, who, dying, soug!t 
to make atonement for a long life of evil deeds by 
leaving his castle to the monks of a neighboring 
order, upou the sole condition that they would relieve 
his soul, by their prayers, of the dark account charged 
against it on the great books of eternity. Finding 
their new acquisition better than their old home, the 
monks moved in and took possession, leaving the 
widow and daughter of the noble lord, its former 
owner, to shift for themselves as best they could. 
Since then the building had remained in possession 
of the order, which, by degrees. had grown in wealth 
and power, until, at the time of which I write—the 
year of grace, 1450—the monks of St. Pierre were the 
wealthiest body iu the south of France, and over them 
presided no less a personage than a mitred abbot, 
who also extended his supremacy over three other 
religious houses in that portion of the kingdom. To 
be Abbot of St. Pierre was a distinction that many 
craved, and it was won only by those who could show 
a long list of noble ancestors Piety, the supposed 
prerequisite, was the last qualification demanded, for 
in those days of knightly elegance no one ever 
dreamed of supposiug that a candidate for so high a 
position in the church was not of necessity a saint. 
True, there were some dark whispers about some of 
the Abbots of St. Pierre; but then, you know, dear 
reader, envious persons and newsmongers have exist- 
ed at all stages of the world’s history. 

The abbot, at the time of which I write, was in some 
respects a remarkable man. Learnel—yes, greatly 
learned fur those days—proud, haughty, ambitious 
and crafty, he was aman born for power, and one 
who would well adorn any station to which he might 
be called. He was in some wy connected with the 
royal family, and it may have been for this reason, as 
well as for his great abilities, that he was suddenly 
and unexpectedly summoned to attend the king at 
Paris. His majesty, so the summons run, was on the 
eve of despatching an y to the court of Rome, 
up :n business of the gravest importance, and there 
was no one in the kingdom in whose ability, courage 
and patriotism the king had so much confidence as in 
the embodiment of those qualities, his well-beloved 
cousin, the Abbot of St. Pierre. The abbot was not 
the man to neglect so flattering a summons. He 
knew instinctively that, as the responsibility about to 
be imposed upon hi: was great, so also would be his 
reward. He alrealy stood high in the favor of the 
pope, and it might be that this service he was to per- 
form would win him the cardinal’s hat, the object of 
his ambition, or, at the least, a bishopric. Sohe made 
his preparations for his departure with all speed, and 
80 much was he occupied with the matter that he 
neglected to appoint the abbot, pro tem.—who should 
fill his place until his return—until the moment of 

his departure had fairly arrived. The subject was 
one of importance, for the monks were a turbulent 
set, and required a firm hand. 

“‘ What shall I do?” cried the abboty4n a state of 








perplexity. ‘ There’s Brother Gaston. But no—ifI 
appoint him he’ll ruin the larder ina fortnight. He’s 
aylntton. Brother Jacquesisa wine-bibber. Broth- 
er Francois is a thief, and throughout the whole list 
I know not one that I can trust. Stay! Brother 
Ambrose, that sad young monk, whose heart they 
say was broken all for love of a lady too high above 
him. I like the man. If anyin the monastery is 
honest he it is, and he it shall be.” 

And with this he bade the monks summon Brother 
Ambruse, 

** Brother Ambrose!” 


HAG OF 








The sound rang louder and louder through the | 
courtyard and garden, and at length roused from his ' 
reverie a pale young monk, who had been lying ou i 
the verge of the cliff, gazing off wistfully at the sea. | 
He silently followed his summoners, and soon stood | 
in the presence of the abbot, and before all the | 
assembled monks was invested with the temporary | 
authority of the monastery, during the absence of its | 
lawfal head. He received his new dignity quietly, as 
he gid everything, but the firm, proud look with 
which he met the angry and envious glances of his 
brethren-—each of whom had expected to be the re- 
cipient of the honor—convinced them that the dis- 
cipline of the establishment would be by no means 
relaxed by this stripling, as they called him. 

The abbot departed, and Brother Ambrose at once 
entered upon his new duties. Thesadness which had 
hitherto marked his demeanor did not leave him, 
but it was mingled with a dignity that well became 
him, and, after all, the monks had no cause of com- 
plaint against him. His rule was marked by the 
strictest justice, and one look at his sweet, saintly 
tace softened, for the time, even the must envious; 
tor if ever man had an angel’s face, that man was 
Brother Ambrose. 

Not far from the monastery, and in full sight of it, 
stood the castle of the Count de St. Maur, who, about 
this time, returned from Paris to the home of his 
fathers. He brought with him his young wife, to 
whoa he had been married about two years. Report 
—for people gossiped even in those days—said the 
lady was beautiful beyond description, and that the 
aduiiration which her beauty had extorted from the 
gay young lords of the capital had been one, if not 
the chief cause of. the count’s sudden return home. 
The count was old, and he had all the pride and 
haughtiness of his race, of which he was the last sur- 
vivor. The pair were childless, and report said they 
were unhappy in their married lite. Somehow, these 
rumors reached even the monks of St. Pierre, and 
excited in the breasts of these recluses the liveliest 
desire to behold the tair lady. 

Brother Ambrose also heard of the count’s return, 
and his face grew pale as death ag he listened to the | 
tidings. He spoke to no one on the subject, but he 
might have been seen standing long hours upon the |- 
monastery battlements that commande a view of 
the castle of St. Maur, gazing wistfully and sadly at 
the dark walls that shut in the lovely but unhappy 
wite? Was he, too, grieving over her sorrows, and 
longing to behold her face? Forsome reason, Brother 
Ambrose was deeply affected by the return of the 
neighboring gentlefolk, and in his prayers, his | 
thoughts wandered strangely, and when he called 
the name of the Virgin mother, he thought only of a 
pale, sweet face, and a childless wife— stravge 
thoughts, indeed, for the Abbot of St. Pierre. He 
grew paler and more abstracted, and the circles about 
his eyes became darker and deeper, rare signs, the 
monks said, that he spent his nights in prayers and 
vigils. In prayers and vigils the nights were spent,. 
indeed, but it was not his piety that gave rise to 
them; for his prayers were burdened with a woman’s 
name, and his vigils were filled with thoughts of her. 

A week passed away, and it was high noon on the 
eighth day after the arrival of the lord of the neigh- 
boring castle. ‘The cotint, who was by no means a 
saint, had not troubled himself about the holy breth- 
ren in his neighborhood, and the temporary abbot, 
who had the dignity of his order to maintain, had 
made up his mind to refrain from visiting his lordship 
until that worthy had recognized the duty which 
devolved upon him as a true son of the church, by 
calling at the monastery to pay his respects to the 
head ofthe order. On the eighth day, however, there 
was a great excitement among the holy brethren, 
and it was noised about among these pious recluses 
that the Countess de St. Maur was that day to visit 
the monastery, for the purpose of fulfilling the duty 
which her husband had neglected. These pious re- 
cluses at once began to arrange their attire to the best 
advantage, being determined to join the abbot pro- 
tem. in receiving the countess, and were in high glee 
at the prospect of being able to behold the face of the 
lovely visitor, when their hopes were blasted by the 
announcement of their superior, who declared his 
intention of receiving the lady alone in the library of 
the establishment. Her ladyship was coming, he 
said, toconsult him upon a matter of business, and 
it was her desire to see him alone. 

There was no little dissatisfaction among the hood- 
ed brothers, but it was vain; for in due time the lady 
arrived, accompanied by only a few domestics, whom 
she left in the porter’s hall, and was shown alone into 
the presence of the abbot. 

Brother Ambrose was sitting at the far end of the 
room, but he rose as the lady entered, and stood with 
his hands crossed upon his breast and his head bowed. 
The sunlight, streaming in through the stained win- 
dow, threw a rich, warm glow over his entire figure, 
and the lady thought, as she entered slowly, she had 
never seen a man who looked so well fitted to his 
position. She could not see his face, for his head was 
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his whole appearance, saintly. Instinctively she ; count’s suspicions being aroused by some act of bis 


sank upon her knees, murmuring, softly: 

Your bleasing, holy father!”’* 

Brother Ambrose shivered, and be leaned against 
his chair for support. When he spoke, his voice was 
faint and straiaed: 

© 1 couhi not do aught but bless thee, my daughter.” 

At the sound of bis voice, the blood ebved and 
flowed in the laty’s face, and she sprang to her fret. 
Brother Arabrose was standing, clutching the chair 
for support, and his face as hueless as the grave. All 
bis tirmness was gone, and he was trembling in every 
limb. He tricl to speak, but his voice failed him, 
and sinking into his chair, he bowed his head on his 
handa, with a convulsive sob, The countess was the 
calmer of the two, and as his firmness left him hers 
increased. She sank at his feet, and bowing her head 
before him, said, reverently and tenderly: 

“ Forgive me for this suffering, Ambrose. I did not 
know you were here. I came to seek the abbot.” 

Brother Ambrose mastered himself by a powerful 
effort. 

“The abbot is in Rome,” he said; “and I fill his 
place till his return. D» not blame yourself, Julie. 
I knew that we must meet again some day, and I 
should have been better prepared for it. I trust you 
have been happy.” 

* Happy!” Her voice had a sorrow in it that words 
could not express. ‘Do I look like I have been 
happy, Ambrose?” 

The monk was silent, for, as she raised her face to 
his gaze, he could see, written in every feature, the 
story of her wedded life. 

«God help you to bear it!” he said, at last, for the 
silence was becoming painfal to both. ** God help 
you to bear it! It might have been different had you 
listened to me; but yeu loved me not.” 

The lady was silent, but in the glance she bent on 
him the young monk read the contradiction of his 
assertion. It was not want of love on her side that 
had parted them. It was difference of station, His 
had been too humble a sphere for her to stoop to, 
and she had married according to her rank, and he 
had sought to conquer his love and sorrow in seclusion 
from the world; yet here, by some mysterious chance, 
they had met again. Each was vaguely conscious 
that their reunion, if a reunion it could be called, 
was not for the best; but both were happier than 
they had been —a kind of reckless happiness. 

The lady stayed long upen her knees before the 
holy father, with her hands clasped in his. Perhaps 
she was confessing; but it was a confession unsanc- 
tioned by sacred Rome—a confession she would not 
have dared to make to any other priest in the land; 


; and an observer would have said that the ghostly 


counsellor of the lady had more of a lover’s tenderness 
about bis manner than Mother Church required. 

After this visit there was a change in Brother 
Ambrose’s mauner. The sadness which had marked 
it remained, but the abstraction which bis companions 
had noticed vanished, and was succeeded by the most 
perfect self-possession. He never relaxed the dis- 
cipline of the monastery, and his duties were well 
and faithfully attended to. At the request of the 
countess, he went regularly once a week to the castle 
to confess her, and when he came away it was always 
with a kind of delirious happiness beaming from every 
feature of his face. The lady’s attendants noticed 
that it took the good monk a long time to confess 
their mistress, and they could not help wondering 
that one who led so retired a life as she should have 
so much tu confess. 

Brother Ambrose was a good man at heart, and he 
was sincerely anxious to prove faithful to his vows. 
Yet he had not the moral courage to resist the 
temptation which the woman he loved held out to 
him. Of the two she was the guiltier party, and yet, 
she had her excuse. She was married to a man she 
did not love, and he whom she worshipped with all 
her woman’s heart was near her. With a reckless- 
ness that surprised even herself, she determined to 
avail herself of the happiness thus placed within her 
grasp, and she spared no pains to accomplish her 
object. Had any ote looked into the apartment 


where she received her priestly lover, he might have |. 


seen the lady clasped in Brother Ambrose’s arms, her 
eyes and lipssubduing him by the power of her beauty 
and passion, and pressing upon him kisses warm 
enough to give returning: fire to the veriest hermit. 
Strange attitudes were these for the confessional; but 
thus it was that they two passed the time supposed 
to be devoted to religions exercises. The countess 
was happy in the present, and cared not for the 
future. S» far her secret was safe, and even were it 
discovered, she felt that any faie would be preferable 
to that of giving up of her own accord the man she 
loved, and resigning herself again to the husband she 
hated. 

Brother Ambrose, too, was happy while with the 
lady, but he never went back to his monastery from 
her presence, that be did not resolve to shun her in 
the future. The rapture experienced by him when 
with her was sure to be followed by the keenest re- 
morse when he had regained the solitude of his cell. 
He felt all the enormity of his offence. He knew that 
in taking the vows of his order he had voluntarily 
shut himself out from the world and its pleasures, 
both foolish and lawful, and that in yielding to his 
passion he was committing a grievous crime in the 
sight of Heaven. I say he felt all this in all its keen- 
ness, and honestly resulved to repent and do better; 
but each new summons of the lady scattered his 
resolution to the winds, and, without the moral cour- 
age to resist the temptress, he yielded again and 
again. 





bent low, but she felt that it must be, in keeping with 


Thus matters went on, until one day, the old 


wife, a watch was set upon Brother Atbrose and the 

countess. They were ignorant of this, and suppored 
| themselves safe in their guilty love, when the door of 
| the apartment was suddenly broken open, and the 
| Count de St. Maur rushed in, followed by a dozen 
i men-at-arms. The proof of his wife’s guilt was be- 
fore the old man, for she was clasped in her lover’s 
ars, ‘land his kisses were falling on her lips, and 
brow, and eyes, like rain. So sudden was the iu- 
trusion that the guiity pair were taken before they 
were aware of the presence of the man they had 
wronged. More through surprise than wiih the hope 
of escape, they sprang to their feet, and at a sign frora 
the count, the armed men ranged themselves befvre 
the doorway, cutting off all neans of egress from the 
apartment. Brother Ambrose stood silent and mo- 
tionless, bis eyes cast down, and his face ple as death. 
The countess, however, met her lord’s gaze with a 
look of defiance, and taking the monk’s hand, she 
said, proudly: 

‘I loved him before I saw you- before he ever 
donned this cowl. I loved him with my whole heart, 
and I love hima still.” 

The count made her no reply, but his look was 
‘terrible to behold. Ata sign from him, the men-at- 
arois seized Brother Ambrose and bore him from the 
chamber, while the count, taking his wife’s hand, led 
her after them. They passed through the corridor to 
the stairway, and descending it, came to the vaults of 
the castle. The sight which they there bebeld struck 
terror even to the heart of the defiant countess. The 
heavy tiles had been removed from the floor, and a 
large, open grave lay before them. The men-at-arms 
bound the monk hand and foot, and laid him in the 
grave,and at a sign from their mas‘er, seize the 
shovels that lay near, and commenced to throw in 
the earth upon him. Ali this while Brother Ambrose 
uttered no cry or sound. From the moment of his 
seizure in the chamber he felt that his doom was 
sealed, aud a terrible despair took possession of him, 
rendering him speechless. Even aster they laid him 
in the grave, and consigned him to that most horrible 
of punishments, a living burial, his lips remained 
closed, and in silence he lay there, until the heavy 
clods had shut him out forever from the world, and 
had sent him into the presence of the Judge eternal, 
whose laws he had broken. 

Not so with the countess. She struggled violently 
to escape trom her husband, and vainly sought to 
throw herself into the grave and perich with her 
lover. The count held her with a hand of iron, pre- 
venting ber from sharing the fate of the man she 
loved, yet compelling ber to witness it. In vain she 
called on Brother Ambrose to speak to her. In vain 
sbe besought the count to spare his lite. No word 
from either answered her. Despair had sealed the 
lips of the one; hatred and revenge had silenced the 
other. 

The grave was filled up, the heavy flagstones were 
replaced, and the honor of the Count de St. Maur was 
avenged. The unhaypy monk had ceased to live long 
before the task was cowpiet:d, and no trace was lett 
of histomb. The men-at-arms were sworn tosecrecy, 
the count kept his own counsel, and the countess, 
overcome with horror and despair, had sunk into 
hopeless lunacy. Noone but those who had witnessed 
the punishment knew of the stain that had been cast 
upon the proud name of St. Maur. They alone knew 
how it had been wiped off, and both secrets were safe 
in their keeping. 

The monks of St. Pierre sovght their missing 
brother lorg and vainly. No trace of him could be 
found, and it came at length to be believed that he 
had become too saintiy for earth, and had disappeared 
from it in some miraculous manner. Some of the 
monks even went 8o far as to declare that on the night 
of his disappearance they had heard angelic music 
around the monastery, and had seen visions of angels 
round about it. They never knew the truth of the 
matter, for the old castle kept its secret well. 





TRIAL OF MEMORY. 


A fellow was once boasting in Foote’s presence of 
the extraordinary facility with which he could com- 
mit anything to memory, when Foote said he yould 
write down a dozen lines of prose, which he would 
not be able to repeat from memory in as many min- 
utes. A wager was instantly laid, and Foote wrote 
the following: ‘So she went into the garden to cuta 
cabbage-lea' to make an apple pie; and a great she 
bear, coming up the strect, pops its head into the 
shop. Wuat! no soap? So he died, and she very 
imprudently married the barber. And there were 
present the Picaninnies, and the Jobalilies, and the 
Gatuilies, and the grand Parjandrum with the little 
round button at the top, and they fell to playing catch 
as catch can till the gunpowder run out of the heels 
of their boots.” Such a mass of nonsense was too 
much for the boaster’s memory, and the wit won his 
wager. 





STREETS OF A JAPANESE TOWN. 


The streets of a Japanese town pre-ent an appear- 
ance novel and interesting. The shops being open, 
one can see right through. You generally find the 
shopke: pers resting by sitting on their heels—a posi- 
tion which seews to be pertectly comfortable to them. 
They will cordially invite you in, and are not at all 
set back if, after inspecting every articie in their 
shop, you leave without purchasing anything. The 
streets have not that crowded appearance which they 
have in China, from the fact that they are much 
wider. 
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The World in Miniature, 


LOVE'S YOUNG DIFFICULTY. 
Upon the timber ridge she stood, 
That spans the water near the wood, 
A maiden innocent and good, 
The day was bright, the month was May, 
The frisky lambs around were sporting, 
We both were young, and youth they say, 
Youth is the time for courting. 
She paused, a word might make her stay— 
I would that she was here to-day! 
I spoke not, and she passed away. 
You laugh, no doubt, and deem me cold, 
That in my arms I did not fold her, 
The reason? I was ten years old, 
And she was ten years older! 


Ohio is blessed with bighway-robbers. An o. 
man returning from market with a large sum 
monoy saw the knights of the road approachii, 
dropped his money in the bottom of the wagon, a) 
when they roughly asked him where it was, havi 
vainly searched him, he assumed an expression 
extreme fright, and stammered out: “ Haven't; 
paid yet; but if you'll stop me to-morrow nig) 
you'll find it.” 


Lord Tenterden, who b Chief Justice of ' 
King’s Bench, was a poor boy, and the son ofa b:: 
ber named Abbott. His success was due to a failu 
when young to secure @ vacant place in the Cant 
bury cathedral choir. Aftor he had attained e1: 
nence, he attended service one day at the cathed: 
and pointed out to Mr. Justice Richardson, who 
companied him, his old competitor fur that vac. 
seat still among the choristers. 


It was stated a day or two since that the que 
baker has been fined for selling her bread of s) 
weight. It is related that the Sultan Achmet 
passing through the streets of Stamboul, saw ar 
tied up with an ear nailed to a post. On lear: 
that be was his own baker, and undergoing pun 
ment for short weight, he ordered that another ; 
| should be set up on the other side, and the other 
nailed to it. 

The late Lord Chesterfield happened to be at a: 
in France where Voltaire was one of the gu: 
Chesterfield seemed to be gazing about the bril! 
circle of ladies, when Voltaire thus accosted | 
“ My lord, I know you are a judge; which are 1 
beautiful, the English or French ladies?” “U 
my word,” replied his lordship, with his usual 5 
euce of mind, ‘“ I am no connoisseur in painting» 

Pope, dining one day with Frederick, Princ 
Wales, paid the prince many compliments, 
wonder, Pope,” said the prince, ‘‘ that you, who , 
so severe on kings, should be s0 complaisant to 1 
“Tt is,” suid the wily bard, “ begause I like the 
before his claws are grown.” 

The introduction of paintings and bronzes into 
houses of private citizens is having a sensible 
fluence upon the taste of their owners, The coun: 
between gold frames, richly-colored pictures, . 
cold white plaster is found to be harsh and un: 
monious, and so the walls of all our best houser .. 
tinted with red, and blue, and yellow in such ; 
portions as will make pleasing accord with the . 
niture and ornaments of the rvom. 


An old slave passed Fort Sumter during the 
test fire, with a sloop-loal of wood, and came s* 
to the city. Somebody told him he would be k 
in the attempt. “Can’t help dat,” said he; 
go to de town to-night. If anybody hurt dis chi! 
dis boat, massa see him about it, shuah.” His + 
received four shots. 


Several hundred sheep were on &@ scow, 
ing the water near Graud Haven, Michigan, \ 
one of them jumped or fell overboard. Its 
panions followed their leader, aud nearly a ' 
dred were in the water befvre the suicida! tever : 
be arrested. 


Dr. Channing says a man came to him once ' 
quire who was Melchizedek’s father. He wan! 
know who he was, and all about him. So the c 
sat down and talked with him for an hour, a» 
plained to him all about Melchizedek’s father, 
tinaily the roan said to him, “ Ductur, wouldu 
lend me ten shillings?” 


A young fellow in Berlin made a bet the othe 
that he would kiss twenty-five women on the 1 
promenade in the Theirgarten. He succeed 
kissing three, getting his face slapped by one of | 
and being arrested by a constable. The police 
istrate dismissed him next murning with tL 
monition to go and kiss no more. 

A match at slaughtering sheep was—played, 
we say, at the Communipaw abattuir, New Y: 
Monday. Two experts challenged any other tl}: 
meet them on the bloody ground or bench, an 
aud dress 125 sheep for $2000a side. The cha 
Was accepted, and the two champions won the 
preparing their sheep for market in four hours 
ty-three minutes and twenty-nine seconds. 
beat their three antagonists by two sheep. Th 
tors were carried on the shoulders of their adu 
who kissed their bloody faces in their Joy. 


. 





“I shan’t be with you a great while, Jaue,”’ 
Mr. Melter; “ I shan’t stay here a great while.” 
Mr. Melter, how can you talk #0?” said Mrs. ¥ 
with a lugubrious expression of face. “ Bec: 
continued he, “I feel as if | was most gone, an 
I was just passing away jike a clout before the 
ing sun.” Mr. Melter verified his prophecy the 
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LOVE'S YOUNG DIFFICULTY. 
Upon the timber ridge she stood, 
That spans the water near the wood, 
A maiden innocent and good, 
The day was bright, the month was May, 
The frisky lambs around were sporting, 
We both were young, and youth they say, 
Youth is the time for courting. 
She paused, a word might make her stay— 
I would that she was here to-day ! 
I spoke not, and she passed away. 
You laugh, no doubt, and deem me cold, 
That in my arms I did not fold her, 
The reason? I was ten years old, 
And she was ten years older! 


Ohio is blessed with highway-robbers. An old 
man returning from market with a large sum of 
money saw the knights of the road approaching, 
dropped his money in the bottom of the wagon, and 
when they roughly asked him where it was, having 
vainly searched him, he assumed an expression of 
extreme fright, and stammered out: “ Haven’t got 
paid yet; but if you’ll stop me to-morrow night, 
you'll find it.” 

Lord Tenterden, who became Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, was a poor boy, and the son of a bar- 
ber named Abbott. His success was due to a failure 
when young to secure a vacant place in the Canter- 
bury cathedral choir. After he had attained emi- 
nence, he attended service one day at the cathedral 
and pointed out to Mr. Justice Richardson, who ac- 
companied him, his old competitor fur that vacant 
seat still among the choristers. 


It was stated a day or two since that the queen’s 
baker had been fined for selling her bread of short 
weight. It is related that the Sultan Achmet II. 
passing through the streets of Stamboul, saw a man 
tied up with an ear nailed to a post. On learning 
that be was his own baker, and undergoing punish- 
ment for short weight, he ordered that another post 
should be set up on the other side, and the other ear 
nailed to it. 

The late Lord Chesterfield happened to be at a rout 
in France where Voltaire was one of the guests. 
Chesterfield seemed to be gazing about the brilliant 
circle of ladies, when Voltaire thus accosted him: 
“ My lord, I know you are a judge; which are more 
beautiful, the English or French ladies?” ‘ Upon 
my word,” replied his lordship, with his usual pres- 
ence of mind, “‘ 1 am no connoisseur in paintings ” 

Pope, dining one day with Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, paid the prince many compliments. “I 
wonder, Pope,” said the prince, ‘‘ that you, who are 
so severe on kings, should be so complaisant to me.” 
“Tt is,” said the wily bard, ‘ because I like the lion 
before his claws are grown.” 

The introduction of paintings and bronzes into the 
houses of private citizens is having a sensible in- 
tluence upon the taste of their owners. The contrast 
between gold frames, richly-colored pictures, and 
cold white plaster is found to be harsh and unhar- 
monious, and so the walls of all our best houses are 
tinted with red, and blue, and yellow in such pro- 
portions as will make pleasing accord with the fur- 
niture and ornaments of the rvom. 

An old slave passed Fort Sumter during the hot- 
test fire, with a sloop-loal of wood, and came safely 
to the city. Somebody told him he would be killed 
in the attempt. ‘“Can’t help dat,” said he; ‘‘ must 
go to de town to-night. If anybody hurt dis chile or 
dis boat, massa see him about it, shuah.” His sloop 
received four shots. 


Several hundred sheep were on a scow, cross- 
ing the water near Grand Haven, Michigan, when 
one of them jumped or fell overboard. Its com- 
panions followed their leader, aud nearly a hun- 
dred were in the water before the suicidal! tever could 
be arrested. 


Dr. Channing says a man came to him once to in- 
quire who was Melchizedek’s tather. He wanted to 
know who he was, and all about him. So the doctor 
sat down and talked with him for an hour, and ex- 
plained to him all about Melchizedek’s father, until 
tinally the man said to him, “ Doctor, wouldu’t you 
lend me ten shillings?” 

A young fellow in Berlin made a bet the other day 
that he would kiss twenty-five women on the public 
promenade in the Theirgarten. He succeeded in 
kissing three, getting his face slapped by one of them, 
and being arrested by a constable. The police mag- 
istrate dismissed him next mourning with the ad- 
monition to go and kiss no more. 

A match at®laughtering sheep was—played, shall 
we say, at the Communipaw abattuir, New York, on 
Monday. Two experts challenged any other three to 
meet them on the bloody ground or bench, and kill 
aud dress 125 sheep for $2000 aside. The challenge 
was accepted, and the two champions won the prize, 
preparing their sheep for market in four hours, thir- 
ty-three minutes and twenty-nine seconds. They 
beat their three antagonists by two sheep. The vic- 
tors were carried on the shoulders of their admirers, 
who kissed their bloody faces in their joy. 

“IT shan’t be with you a great while, Jane,” said 
Mr. Melter; “ I shan’t stay here a great while.” “0, 
Mr. Melter, how can you talk so?” said Mrs. Melter, 
with a lugubrious expression of face. ‘* Because,” 
continued he, “I feel as if I was most gone, and that 
I was just passing away iike a cloud before the ris- 
ing sun.” Mr. Melter veritied his prophecy the next 
day by running away with a sympathizing sister. 
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King Theodore, of Aby 
enlightened negro. 

The pogy fishing of Maine has not been remarkably 
successful this year. 

During the past year over $27,000,000 were derived 
from the cotton tax. 

Semmes is lecturing on ‘‘The Winds.” Congenial 
subject; they blow, and so does he. 

Rhode Island is the most densely populated of the 
United States. 

A poor old gentleman aged 79 hung himselfin a 
Cincinnati garret. Poverty. 


d as an 





, is repr 


three feet deep. 

Workers in tar in New Orleans escaped the yellow 
fever. 

Certain brokers in New York are known as gutter- 
snipes. 

Advices have been received in London that Dr. 
Livingstone is alive. 

No new post-oftice for Boston this year or next. 
Prices for land are too high. 

The Roman States owe $92,000,000, but do not pro- 
pose to pay them. 

The Irish in New York are agitated over the im- 
prisonment of American Fenians in England. 

A New York blacksmith put a pistol into his forge 
and was shot dead. 

Mr. Quilp suggests that sidewalks, like politics, are 
getting slippery. 

A young woman in Michigan killed herself playing 
base bat. 

Too much wife was the cause of the conversion of 
a Mormon elder to Romanism. 

Tue New York Academy of Music lets fur $1200 for 
one ball night. 

The orphan of a confederate soldier starved to 
death in Columbus, Ga., recently. 

The negroes of Jamaica threaten another rising 
and a general row. 

The grand jury at Albany will not indict Senator 
Humphrey for bribery. 

New York is now fuur days distant from the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The Dutch Reformed Church has reformed its 
name by leaving out the Dutch. 

It will take about $70,000,000 to pay the negro ex- 
penses for the next fiscal year. 

Meat for exportation from Australia is frozen hard 
and packed in that condition. 

Earl Derby cannot leave his room, and cabinet 
councils are held in his bedchamber. 

Our Alabama claims are ‘once more before the 
English House of Commons. 

According to General Grant, Johnson wanted to 
punish rebels. 

A loud call.— We call upon Congress to stop its non- 
sense and go to work for the country. 

Those who favor the building of a new lunatic 
asylum should enter one. 

Winthrop wants to be annexed to Boston. Chelsea 
talks of the matter on the ferry. 

The French international coin has appeared. It is 
valued at $5 or twenty-five francs, 

Government recently threw $25,000,000 in gold on 
the warket. 

During a political ‘ dispute” at Little Lake, Cal., 
a father and his four sons were shot dead. 

The body of a woman in Georgia, buried seventeen 
years, was recently dug up petrified like marble. 

The oldest business in the world—the nursery 
business. 

it is denied that Reverdy Johnson is losing his 
eyesight. 

May a speech on board a ship be called a deck ora- 
tion? Possibly. In some conditions of weather a 
speech well delivered would entitle any one to a 
decoration. 

The young Marquis of Bute, a Scottish nobleman, 
who is just about to attain to his majority, will have 
ap income of $750,000 a year. 

The soil in Ozark county, Wis., is so dry that the 
farmers have not been able tu do their ploughing. 

Valuable specimens of iron ore have been found in 
Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin. 

Oberlin College has gained a suit which contirms its 
title to nearly 10,000 acres of land in D x«idridge coun- 
ty, Va. The suit has been pending tor six years. 

The attempt to consolidate Pittsburg and all its 
suburbs into one great city is a failure. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Serial 8 Mr. Gardner Weth- 
erbee, of New York, and Miss H. G. Nye. 

By Rev. Mr. C haney, Mr. J. Homans Norton, of Jamaica 
Piain, and Miss Nellie M. Leavitt. 

By Rey. Mr. Connor, Mr. Joseph A. Laselle, of New 
York, and Miss Georgia Staniels. 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. David B. Gray, of Chicago, and 
Miss Martha Lawrence Cla 

y Rev. Mr. Peal) ee Charles Johnson, of Worces- 

ter, “and Miss Fanny L. Clar 

At Stoneham, by coe Mr. . By ington, Mr. John R. Fol- 
sum and Miss Mary Z. Spear. 


Deaths. 


is city, Miss Sarah A. S. Troup, 26; Mr. George W. 
: ; Miss Mary Adelaide Foster; Mrs. Isabella 
at. East Boston, Mr. Wiliam H. Stoddard, of 




































Con asset, 74. 
At Charlestown, Miss Ellen B. Preble, 59. 
At Dorchester, Mrs. Gutherine B Tolman, 44. 
At brovkline, Miss Lydia Fisher, 71. 
At Arlington, Mr. Elbridge G. Locke 
At West Newton, Mr. Joseph W. I on 57. 
At East Medway, Mrs. Laura A. Thwing, 63 





At Newburyport, Mrs. Harriet F. Hortou, 67. 


San Antonio, Texas, is flooded with grasshopyers, | 
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VEAL CUTLETS WITH SWEET HER?%s.—Chop all 

sorts of sweet herbs, mushrooms, a little winter | 
savory, shallots, pepper and salt, with a spoonful of 
butter; dip the cutlets in this, and reduce the sauce 

to make it stick; do them over with egg and bread 

crumbs, and set them in the oven to bake; then add 

a glass of white wine to the sauce, skim it well, and 

when the cutlets are done lay them on a dish, and 

serve them to table with the sauce poured over. 





VEAL CHOPS BREADED.—Take six or seven hand- 
some)ly-cat chops, season them with salt and pepper, 
and put them into melted butter. When suflicieutly 
soaked put them into beaten eggs; take them out, 
and roll each separately in bread crumbs; make the 
chops as round as you can with your hand, and lay 
them in a dish. When all are breaded boil them 
slowly over a moderate fire, that the bread may not 
be too highly colored. Serve with clear gravy. 





FILLET OF BEEF.—Take a sirloin or second cut of 
the ribs, take out the bones with a sharp knife, skewer 
it round in good shape; lay the bones in a large 
saucepan, with two onions, one carrot, and a dozen 
cloves; then the meat, with water enough just to 
cover it; let it cook slowly two hours; dish the meat, 
skim all the fat from the gravy, add some flour mixed 
with a little water, and two spoonsful of walnut 
ketchup; give it one boil; turn a little gravy over the 
meat, and serve the rest in a gravy tureen. 





LEMON PuUDDING.— Quarter pound of butter, halfa 
pound of sugar, the yolks of five eggs, one quart of 
milk, one lemon, the rind grated and juice pressed 
out, six tablespoonsful of grated bread or cracker. 
When the pudding is baked, take the whites of the 
eggs and suyar and beat for icing. Spread over the 
top, and brown in the oven; it will brown in a few 
minutes. 





LEMONADE.— One quart of lemon-juice, nine quarts 
of water, eight pounds of white sugar. Mix the 
lemon-juice and sugar, and stand it away. Just 
before the lemonade is served, add the water, which 
should be iced. 





CHINE OF PoRK.—This joint is often sent to table 
with turkey; it should be salted for about sixty or 
seventy hours previous to cvuoking, and then be roast- 
ed; it is usually prepared so. 








A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


AD 
Speedy Cure 
FOR 
”') NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PER? ECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 





“*Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic DovLocrEux or UnI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—ard in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Stoxy, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Depariment under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."' 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - “ w* 
Twelve packages 9.00 - ld 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original mS Mn a and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. ye will ‘send 
single copies, by mail. pos for twenty-five cents 
each, or jive Copies, post pud rt one dollar. 
THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FIsHeR Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TaE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT Pauper, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tue PLaAGuE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—Tne OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SEcRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—TuEe SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Dratu-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tue 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THe ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TnE Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OvuTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.--THr LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orrna s Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Cursg, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jie Porter, by Matthew S. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tng KinG 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tur Secret LEaGvE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—TuE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLp, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—Wuitk Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-wIttED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—Ivan THE SERF, 
bv Austin C, Burdick —Marion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART’s SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Witch OF THE Wavr, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tne Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—fHE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PR1zE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBuisnERs, 

No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GF FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





‘ 
TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 


generai title. A new story is ‘ssued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE Wuite Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3—THE BRAVO’'s Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CuaMPIoN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—InE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wirtcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben Hamzp, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—Tne YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tne West Point CapEt, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Fitz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE K1NG's J ALIsMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—Tne Goup Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—Tnk Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Tne YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—TnE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—TuROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JFssig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—Scykos THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZE.pa, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGut CLovupb, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE Fata. Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—REpD GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—Vrroqua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WAkBURTON’sS GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE Baver Murper, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalIr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—ReED Rurert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48 —A Dark Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FounpDLinG, by Perley Parker. 
No. 0.—THe Mysteriovs Key, by L. M. Alcott. 
sale w 

uponreceiptof Tew Centocnch. addvens Pere ome 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvs.isners, 

Buston, Mass 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOO LATE! 


aw 


BY LIDA MEDDIC. 








Too late now! She has gone to rest, 
With a longing from this life to part; 
With the valley's turf above her breast, 
She will never feel her broken heart. 
Too late now! The cheek of rose 
Has faded out to a marble white; 
The violet eye no longer glows 
With the beam of beauty’s life and light. 


Too late now! The heart is cold 

That with hope to gain your love beat high; 
And you ?—your heart is strangely old, 

For ah, you laughed to see her die! 


Too late now! Go, shed some tears 
Meet for repentance of your sin, 
Nor sigh through all life’s weary years 
For the golden hours that might have been. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. % 


OMETIMES it is a very 
sorrowful thing to be 
poor, and sometimes it 
isn’t. The cases where it 
isn’t are such as this: 
take a healthy, ambi- 
tious boy, with nobody 
depending on him, with 
a pretty good education, 
and a mind for a better, 
with a strong will, anda 
good heart, and it’s great 
fun not to have a dollar 
in the world. In such 
circumstances, the boy 
can show what there is 
in kim, how much he is 
capable of doing, and can 
climb the ladder to proa- 
perity in his own way. 
And after he bas reached the top, and is a nice old 
gentleman, as rich as a Jew, with houses, and ships, 
and chiliren, and grand-childreu, what a delight to 
lean back in his arm-chair, after dinner, and tell the 
young folks how he cane to such a city with only a 
loaf of bread under his arm, like Benjamin Franklin, 
and how he ba/n’t the least idea what he was to do, 
nor where was the first round of his ladder of for- 
tune, but hal a strony conviction that he should do 
wonders, and that this unfuund ladder was a very 
long lagder indeed, witha palace at the top, and how 
—in short, the old gentleman has but to smile com- 
placently, and wave his hand (with a diamond ring 
ou it), and glance about the room, The pith of the 
stury is as short as that of old Mother Morey. ‘1 
was that lad, and behold what I am! Go, and do 
likev ise.” 

Allthis is delightful to the boy aforesaid. But, 
then, there are diff-rent kinds of poverty ; and I don’t 
think it’s at all a happy thing for a girl to be poor, 
especially if she has tu work for somebody else as well 
as for herself. 

This was the case with Etta Willis. Poor Etta! 
There were times when she coulin’t believe that she 
was a little girl, but thought that she must be a 
withered-up old woman, so very old that she had got 
tired of growing up, and so had turned about and 
grown down again. It wouldn’t be a bad thing, she 
thought, it she should keep growing smaller and 
smaller, till she disappeared altogether. 

“Of course this was a very silly wish; but then 
consider. Etta knew what the words “ better days” 
mean, for she had seen them. When her little broth- 
er Willie, now six years old, was a baby, they had 
been well off, had lived in a pretty house, and had all 
they wanted. Then Etta was seven years old; now 
she is thirteen. Her father had been a machinist, 
and had earned good wages; but he was anxious to 
get rich quickly, and when Willie was a baby, Mr. 
Willis took a notion to go to Australia avd make a 
fortune. He bought a little bit of a cottage, jast out 
of the midst of the city, and left his family there, 
promising to send them money to live on, and atter a 

while to come back and bring a fortune. 

At first they did very well, but after a year they 
got news of the father’s death, and then all went ill 
with them. They heard that he had already got 
quite a pile of gold, and had a prospect of being very 
rich, when he was murdered and robbed. Of course 
they almost broke their hearts about him, and tried 
to learn some farther particulars; but what can poor 
folks du? For they were poor indeed now. The little 
muney that had been left them was almost gone, and 
there was no more to come, and they were at their 
wits’ end. To cap the climax of their troubles, Mrs. 
Willis became sick. 

People were very good to them for a time; but peo- 
ple get tired of being good, atter a while, and, be- 
sides, our Willis family didn’t want to beg. They did 
the best they could Of course they stayed in their 
cottage, because it belonged t» them, and they culti- 
vated their little garden, and Mrs. Willis could do 
sewing, ani take the most of the care of the house. 











THO FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





or to lift or stoop. So Etta had to help. Theysoon , to death to feed you an me. O my boy, repay her 
found that Ktta must do more, for they had not tor it when you are old enongh, if you both live.” 
enough to live on, but had to go hungry and illy | Willie would stare a minute, perhaps would cry a 
clothed. So, after many tears and much hesitation on | little to see his mother cry, then would forget all 
her mother’s part, Etta went into the factory to work. | about it in a game of romps. Willie was a healthy, 
There were large factories in the city where they | rosy fellow, who did little besides eat and play, and 
lived, and Etta had always thought it great fun to go | the little he dil had better have been left undone. 
into them; but it was quite another thing, when she | His mother thought to make him usefalin the gar- 
found herself obliged to go every day, early in the | den, telling him that a great boy in his seventh year 
morning, and stay till evening, working in that noise ought to be able to hoe a little, at least. Soshe put 
and dust, and heat. There was not time for her to go | the hoe into his hands, and told bim how to use it, 
home at noon, and she had to take a luncheon with and cbarged him to be careful, then went in the 
her, and eat itin the factory. It didn’t do her half house to her work. When she looked, behold, Willie 
as much good there as it would have done in some | had done his work so thoroughly that he had hoed 
quiet p'ace, and when she got home at night, she, the heads off the cabbages, and cut half a dozen of 
woul be as hungry as a bear. But her work for the | the largest bean-stalks short off. That didn’t seem 
day was not yet finished. There was something to | to pay very well, and the lad was not set to do gar- 
be done in the garden in the summer-time, and some- | dener’s work again. Tbe next thing he was set about 


thing to be done in the house at all times. Then in 
the evenings Etta would study, and recite her lessons 
to her mother. 

At first, the little girl felt rather proud and impor- 
tant at being able to do so much, and her mother 
named her “The Head of the Family.” 

“We, Willie and I, stay at home,” Mrs, Willis said, 
‘and Etta goes out and earns our living for us.” 
And her mother would look at her with a fund smile, 
but with tears in her eyes. 

She bated to see her little girl made such a drudge 
of, but there was no other way for’ them to live. 
Poor Mrs. Willis cried many a time, when no one saw 
her, to think how their prospects had been changed 
—how her busband had died terribly, among stran- 
gers, and to think how Etta, instead of having pleas- 
ures, like other girls of her age, had only toil. She 
tried to make everything as pleasant as possible for 
the little hea! of her family. She kept Etta neatly 
dressed; she kept the house orderly and clean; she | 
always met her with asmile and a kiss, and she al- 





was toscour tin, and the first thing he did was to 
scour a hole through their best tin pan. So the 
scouring was not again put upon Willie. 

* He will make a very smart, energetic man,” said 
his mother, sighing, as she looked at her pan; “ but 
it will cost a good deal to make a man of him.” 

“ Mother,” says Willie, ‘that pan’ll just hold the 
cabbages.” 

*O Willie! Willie!” sighed his mother. ‘* Youcost 
more than you come to. I don’t know what you can 
do, unless you go out and bring in some wood. But 
do be careful where you put it, and don’t throw iton 
to anything.” 

The next thing Mrs. Willis saw, was Willie with 
his arms filled full of wood to his chin, and the leg of 
his trousers torn from waist to knee. 

The summer passed, and Etta did not quite know 
what to make of herself as the autumn came on. 
She was very weak sometimes, but again she would 
feel stronger than she had for a long time, and would 
hardly want to go to sleep at night, she felt so smart. 


ways had something as nice as they could afford for ' She wanted to run when going to her work, and fre- 
her supper. They bad to plant vegetables in almost ' quently found herself swinging her basket, and sing- 
every inch of their little garden, and in boxes besies, | ing lowly to herself, as she walked. She thoughtshe 


but Mrs. Willis saved out asmall space for flowers, 
and in season of them there was always a flower by 
Etta’s plate at breakfast and tea. 

At first, as I have said, it was very nice, and Etta 
felt quite important to know that supper was got and 
kept waiting for her; that she was consulted, and ; 
looked and watched for, just as if she had been a, 
man, and that her mother never bought anything, | 
without first speaking to ber about it. Other girls — 
were not of much consequence at home. 

But after a while, when the pleasant months grew | 
into weary years, she began to be tired, and to wish | 








she first had that feeling that she was an old person. | 
had a family to support. 


mother, and herself, and the baby, and gone away, 
leaving them all crying, seemed about a hundred 
years distant. 

E:ta looked in the glass, and saw that the round, 
red cheeks she had once had were so thin and faded 
tbat the dimples hardly showed in them, and that 
there were little rings of a bluish color under her 
eyes. She sawthat her shoulders were getting a 
slight stoop in them, and understood why her mother 
was always saying, “‘Sit upstraight, my dear.” 

She began to forget to look at the people and shops, 
as she went to and from her work, and to go looking 
straight ahead, seeing nothing, but thinking just 
how the machinery in the factory looked, and what a 


up her task. The noise was terrible. Sometimes it 
seemed as though there were thunders rattling in 
both her ears, and her head would spin faster than 
the spindles. 

But of course she tried to keep all this from her 
mother, and to pretend that she was well and happy. 
She woul stop and warh her face in cold water in 
summer, and in winter in snow, just before reaching 
home, so that she might look bright, and sometimes 
she would stoop down at the garden gate, as if to 
pick up something, and give her cheeks a pinch. 

But a mother’s eyes are not easily deceived. Poor 
Mrs. Willis knew that her little girl was killing her- 
self with work. She said nothing for a time; she 
felt too badly to talk about it, but she tried to think 
of some way in which they could live without Etta’s 
wages. There is always work to do, bat not always 
the right kind of work, and Mrs Wiilis failed in 
everything she attempted. Nobody wanted a litile 
girl to take care of a child, and nobody wanted a lit- 
tle girl to run of errands and wait at table. Nebody 
wanted to send their children to Mrs. Willis to be 
taught reading and the rest, although she bad been 
@ good teacher before she was married, fur there were 
plenty of schools in the city; and no lawyers, or 
business or literary men of any sort, wanted copying 
enough done tu pay a8 much as she could earn by 
sewing. It was bard even to get sewing todo, and at 
the best she could only keep*soul and body together 

with what she earned. 

The mother thought that her heart would break. 


that she were not so great a personage. It was then | 


It seemed to her a great many years since first she lying on the bed at home. She lay feeling very weak, 
The dimly-remembered ! but also very comfortable, ani while she was think- 
day, when a tall, dark-haired man bad kissed her ing that she would rise up and speak—for she saw 


fearful noise it wade; and when she got to her place, | 
she found herself saying “Odear!” before she took - 


must be getting better, as the cool weather came on. 
But sometimes she felt badly enough to pay for this. 
She would suddenly feel weak and trembling, and 
have to lie down lest she should faint. She looked 
different, too. She got a bright color in her cheeks, 
and a clearer lustre in her eyes, and strangers would 
stop in the street and look at her, saying what a 
pretty girl she was, with those shining eyes and 
crimson cheeks. 

Etta said nothing to her mother about these faint 
turns of hers, but they came very often, and oneday, 
on her way home, she fell headlong in the street. 

She didn’t know how long it was, but she knew 
nothing until she opened her eyes and fuund herself 


nobody—she fell asleep again. The second time, she 
waked more fully, and louked about. Having done 
50, she shut her eyes hard, and then opened them 
again. What in the world had her mother been 
about that day, and where had she got the money to 
,doso much? The little bedroom in which sbe lay 
had a woollen carpet laid over all tuat she could see 
ot the formerly bare fluor; the bed in which she lay 
had a white counterpane, and a soft, new blanket lay 
under her hands, and another, with beautiful bright 

| stripes, hung over the fot ef the bed. On their bu- 
, Feau was « pretty little waiter, all gilding and gloss, 
under the glasses, and beside it was a silver basket of 
fruit. How in the world did all those things get 
there while she slept? The neighbors must have 
brought them; but how quick they had been! Glanc- 
ing towards the window, she saw instead of the pa- 
per curtain which had been there in the mourning, a 
, thick curtain of green linen, partly drawn down, and 
over that a full lace curtain, looped back by a gilt 
, holder, She was wondering more and more, when 
' she saw something else which struck her with amaze- 
j ment. Just outside the window was a maple tree, 
‘ and she was sure that that very-morning, when sbe 
went out, it had been full of scarlet leaves. Now it 
! was bare asa bone. Who had been out there and 
picked all those leaves off that day? 
**1 must be going crazy,” thought Et*a, beginning 

| to grow alarmed. ‘ I wish mother would come.” 
| She started to get up, but found herseli tuo weak, 
and happening to glance at her hands, she saw them 

_ like birds’-claws, thin, and as white as snow. And 
she saw, too, that instead of her pvor little patched 
night-gown, she wore the prettiest night gown in the 
world, with rufiles at the wrists. 
While she was wondering whether she were dream- 
ing or crazy, her mother came to the bedside. 


in that miserablo little voice that didn’t seem to be- 
long to her. 

“* My littl» girl,” her mother ssid, taking a seat 
beside the bed, and smoothing her daughter’s hair 
with a tender hand, ‘ you have been il! a long time; 
didn’t you know it? You have been lying here three 
weeks.” 

It was some time before Efta conl! believe it, and 
at first she was a little frightened; but in the end 
her mother both convinced and sovthel ber, It was 
a dreadful thing to have been sick three weeks, and 
delirious, and never know anything about it. Bat so 
long as they ha‘in’t needed her earnings, and she was 
going to get well, it wasn’t much matter. The next 
thought Etta bad was that she was fearfully hungry. 
‘* Mother, may I have one of those apples?” she 
asked, looking with longing eyes towards the basket 
of frait. . 

“T'll give you something better,” her mother said, 
and brought ker a tray on which was set out a lun- 
cheon that was delightfully tempting. 

Stta did not at first notice the pretty china, and 
napkins, and fork and spoon, but she did see the 
speck of beef steak, done deliciously, and the small 
slice of toast, and the plate of bright jelly, and the 
cup of tea. 

After she had eaten an‘ drank everything on the 
tray. and looked longingly for more, her mother said: 
*“ Poor Willie wants to see you very wuch. May 
be come in jast a moment—or are you too tired?” 
Etta saii he might come. 

** The doctor ia here, and wants to come in, too,” 
continued Mrs. Willis, smoothing her little daughter’s 
pillows. 

“Weill!” says Etta, though she was rather afraid 
of a doctor. , 
Her mother went to the door, and gave a smiling 
nol to some one outside, and in a moment 4 tall man 
came in, with Willie in his arms. He was certainly 
a very pleasant looking doctor, and his eyes were full 
of tears, as be held Willie down to kiss his sister; 
then he stooped and kissed her himeelf. 

“* How do you do, my dear?” he asked, very kind- 
ly; and Etta did not know what to say but ‘‘ Very 
well, [thank you.” And at that the doctor kissed 
her again, and told her to go right to sleep. Se; 
Certainly a very affectionate dector. Bot then he 
must be obeyed. S»>the happy little invalid closed 
her eyes, and tried to go to sleep, but could not at 
once. She knew that Willie bad gone out to play, 
but the doctor was yet sitting by her bedside. After 
a while, she cautiously opened one eye, and took a 
peep at him. He was sitting there, with his arm rest- 
ing on the side of her bed, and her mother was lean- 
ing on his shoulder. 

Certainly, he was a very friendiy doctor, and her 
mother, was very fond of him. Etta wondered if it 
were he who had brought them all these tile thigga; 
and in the midst of her wondering, she fell asleep. — 

Never was anything so delightful as Ecta Willis’s 
getting well of her fever, and never, O never was 
there such a wonderful doctor! He brought her 
everything that she could think of, and much that 
she never thought of; he took her out to ride one 
sunny day, wrapping her up in a fur cloik, and car- 
rying her in his arms to the nicest carriage in the 
world. Willie sat with the doctor on the front seat, 
and her mother sat with Etta on the back seat, and 
all were as happy as they could be. Etta had not 
seen her mother looking so well and bright in all her 
life. She laughed, and talked, and looked about, as 
they drove slowly along; she even pulled Willie’s 
hair, a8 he shook it out io curls over bis jacket. 

Only one thing troubled the little head of the fam- 
ily. How in the world were they ever to pay the duc- 
tor’s bill? Sie wondered at her mother for being so 
extravagant, and letting him come so much; for 
really he seemed to be at their house all the time. 
Sue resolved to take matters in her own hands, and 
give a hint on the first opportunity. 

The doctor went in when they reached the house, 
and atter laying Etta on a sofain the sitting-room, 
which, by the way, was all new-furnished, he tuok a 
seat by the fire. 

“‘Aren’t you hungry, William?” asked Mrs. Willis. 
** We'll have supper right away.” 

Etta thought it odd that her mother should say 
William instead of Willie, and she thonght it still 
more odd when the doctor answered, and said he was 
hungry, and would like supper as q.ickly ax possible. 


beginning the conversation. 

* O, not at all, my dear,” said the doctor, laughing, 
as he came to sit by her, and stroke her hair. 

She waited a minute, then said: 

* I guess there aren’t many people sick, are there?” 





“Mother, where did you get—” Etta began; but 
: She stopped short, for she didn’t know the sound of 
her woice. It sounded about as her bands looked— 
poor, and thin, and trembling. Besides, Etta hardly 
knew her mother. 

Mrs. Willis wore a pretty loose-dress, that her 
daughter’s money certainly never bad bought, and 
she looked more bright and smiling than Etta had 
ever seen her. 

* Don't be troubled, my dear child,’’ she said, 








She used to spend balf the day in crying over her | stooping to kixs her. ‘ Everything is all right. A 
little girl. She would try to smile and be cheerful | kind triend has given us all these things, and you can 
while the child was about, but when she bad started | have a long time to rest and get wellin. I think you 
off, with her luncheon-bisket in her hand, the | wont have to go back to the factory again. Ail you 
mother would stand in the door ur window, and look | need think of, is getting we!) and resting.” 
after her, weeping bitterly. Eita sighed with pleasure, and clused her eyes for 
** My poor little patient lamb!” shs would say. “ It | &minute. Rest was a pleasant word tor her to hear. 
seems to me that lam murdering her. O, how cruel’ But some way she didn’t feel like guing to sleep again. 
it is that I must rest my weight on those young She felt like waking up. 





But she could not doall, for it hurt her tostand long, 








shoulders. Willie, your poor sister is slaving herself ‘ How did you do it so quick, mother?” asked she, 


“* No,” the doctor said, laughing again. ‘‘ You are 
, all the patient I have gt.” He looked at her, andthe 
‘ laugh went away trom his face, and lett it sober, and 

the tears tilled his eyes. “ My dear, faithfal litle 
| girl,” he said, bending quickly to wrap bis arms about 
her; “do you not guess who the doctor is? Do not 

you guess who was not dead, but only lost, and who 

was fuund, and has come home with plenty of money, 
| to take care of his family, and never leave them again, 
and lift the burden from these poor, dear little shoul- 
ders? D>» you not guess, Etta?” 

Her mother was standing at the other end of ber 
sota, weeping joyfully, and Etta glanced in a maze 
frow one to the other, nut daring to believe. 

* Willie,” said the doctor, ** who am 1?” 

* You’re my pa!” said Willie. 

And so he was; and if ever there was a jvfal little 
girl ia the world, it was Etta Willis. And if ever 
there was a man who was proud and fund of his little 
daughter, that was Etta’s father. 


“Are you in a hurry to go?” asked Etta, by way of 
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CHAP! 


T was 
and alr. 





gentle breeze to stir amo: | 
the wild sive, I sat down 1 
gazed dreamily around me. 


* Please, sir, will you ta 


of the river?” 


I sprang to my feet with 


surprise, that for a mom: 
We were, as I have obser 
nearest village on the west. 
the road which led to thi 
treacherous affair at the bx 
spring, with the water st. 
places, in deep, muddy }. 
about among rank alders a 
bat a very insecure path |: 
voice which had met my es 


She was there, close bext: 


apparently about sevente 
have been beautiful, had 
startled look, of more than 
perhaps both, which bad 1: 
sort of a stony immobility, 
eyes into a« fixed, implor 
flashed upon me at once 
had stolen away from ber 
haps, even no #, anxiously + 
direction bat the one whir 
for what rational being c 
this frail girl apon the “#» 


I looked at her closely, 1: 


scribe her to those who a: 
of her, and would contina: 
should be found. She wor 
very rich texture, however 


dainty little hat, which 


wild look upon ber white 
feet. The little boots wer. 
theslimy ooze of the swam 


the small hand which 

















off the \iress was scratched 
and was frequently rai« 

| Spasmodic rnotion, as if +t. 

this action relieved her for « 
* Please, sir, will you take 


Saree 








It was a gleomy, lonel; . 
ground upon either side o 
village from being erected 
No woodinan's axe rang ov 
‘ted oaks which studded the 
presente? a little patch ot 
dreary waste; all was pr. 
long intervals by the “ put 
as it crawled over the wate. 
disappeared at the west “1, 
had stepped ashore, and go 
the bushes and oaks. 





